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IISTRODUGTORY. 


The  organization  of  the  Parkman  Club,  on  the  Kith  of 
December,  1895,  represented  the  aspiration  of  its  founders  to 
contribute  in  a  systematic  way  to  the  work  of  collectincr  and 
bringing  into  order  the  facts  of  the  history  of  the  Northwest. 
The  active  membership  of  the  club  is  limited  to  fifteen,  and 
each  member  in  rotation  is  expected  to  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  club  a  paper  germane  to  the  general  subject  stated, 
embodying  the  results  of  original  research.  The  papers  are 
read  by  their  authors  at  the  regular  month]>-  meetings  of  tl^- 
club,  discussed,  /evised  and  published.  The  accompanying 
volume  embodies  thr  papers  read  before  the  club  during  the 
first  year  of  its  existence.  Of  the  ten  papers  here  presented 
the  following  five  have  been  copyrighted  b\-  their  authors: 
N'tc/io/as  Pcrrot,  hy  Gardner  P.  Stickney;  Joiiatlian  Cancr.  by 
John  G.Gregory:  Ncoro  Shivery  i)}  Jl7s(0^is/)/,  by  Rev.  John 
Nelson  Davidson:  Elcazcr  Williaun,  by  William  Ward  Wight, 
and   llic  iu)))ia)is  in  Wisconsi/i  J\)Iifi(S^  b\-  ICrnest  Hruucken. 

The  club  contemplates  the  publication  of  reprints  of  rare 
books  forming  the  sources  of  early  Northwestern  history,  as 
soon  as  a  financial  basis  for  the  undertaking  can  be  secured. 
A  lil)rary  pertaining  to  Northwestern  history  is  l)eiiii;  acC^umu- 
lated  by  the  club. 

The  membership  list  of  the  I'arkman  Club  i.s  .is  k>llo\\>. 
the  ])lace  of  residence  in  each  case  bcin.u  Mihvauk<.f  unk-sv 
otherwise  slated : 

AcTivr:  Mi:.Mi5KR.s--I-h  nest  Hruucken,  IIenr\  C.  Campbell, 
Rev.  John  N.  Davidson,  Two  Rivers.  Wis..  John  c;.  Grei;ory. 


i 

i 


iv 


Frederick  \V.  Kelly,  Rev.  Joseph  S.  I.a  Boule.  St.  Francis 
Wis.,  Henry  E.  Legler,  Montgomery  E.  Mcintosh,  Frank  U. 
Miller,  Dan  B.  Starkey.  Gardner  P.  Stickney.  William  W. 
Wight. 

Associate  Mk.mhkks— \V.  J.  Anderson.  Madison.  Wis.. 
W.J.  Galbraith.  Whittwater.  Wis.,  Chas.  L.  Go.<s.  L  W. 
Halsey,  G.  H.  D.  Johnson,  John  Johnston.  C.  E.  McLenei;an. 
J.  M.  Pereles,  T.  J.  Pereles,  G.  C.  Schutts,  Whitewater.  Wis  , 
R.  C.  Spencer,  H.  Van  Wyck,  G.  H.  Wahl,  F.  E.  Walbridge. 
A.  O.  Wright,  Madi.son.  Wis. 

Associate  members  are  not  expected  to  prepare  papers.  l)ul 
they  are  privileged  to  atlen<l  the  meetings,  and  to  take  part  in 
the  discrs^ions.  The  officers  of  the  club  are  a  Secretary 
and  a  Publication  Committee,  elected  annually.  Tlie  mtmlxrs 
of  the  Publication  Committee  for  the  present  year  are  Henry 
C.  Campbell,  Henry  E.  Legler  and  John  G.  Gregory.  Cor 
respondence  ma\'  be  addressed;  "Gardner  P.  Stickney,  Sec- 
retary, 427  Bradford  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis." 
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NICHOLAS  PERROT. 


A    STUOY    IN    WISCONSIN  HISTORY. 


Chief  among  the  many  treasures  ot  the  Wisconsin  Historical  So- 
ciety is  a  silver  monstrance  or  ostensoriiim,  fifteen  inches  in  height, 
and  weighing  more  than  twenty  ounces.  It  is  elahoratcly  made  in 
French  repousse.  From  an  oval  base  rises  a  standard,  nine  inches 
high,  supporting  a  circular,  radiated,  glazed  rim,  whieli  is  in  turn 
surmounted  by  a  cross.  This  was  used  to  hold  the  sacred  wafer 
when  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  it  was  exposed  to  tlie  view 
of  the  pious  worshippers;  and  was  called  a  soleil  iroiu  its  supposr<l 
ray-like  resemblance  to  the  sun,  and  monstrance  because  it  was  used 
to  demonstrate  the  body  of  Christ.  This  particular  monstrance  was 
once  the  property  of  the  Jesuit  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  on  the 
lower  Fox.  Buried  in  the  earth  on  the  burning  ot  the  mission  in 
1687,  it  was  not  recovered  until  1802,  when  it  was  found  l)y  some 
workmen  digging  a  foundation.  Then  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
Grignon  family,  and  was  occasionally  used  by  some  itinerant  prie  i 
until  it  was  taken  to  Detroit  in  1828.  Ten  years  later  l-'ather  P.'>n 
duel  redeemed  it  for  twenty-six  dollars,  and  carried  it  back  to  Gre<Mi 
Bay.  There  it  remained  until  it  was  sent  to  its  present  rostin-  place, 
only  a  few  years  ago.i 

According  to  Prof,  Butler,  ])ut  four  memorials  older  than  \h'\< 
monstrance  remain  to  prove  the  early  presence  of  white  men  witiii.i 
Wisconsin  borders.  Of  these,  two  are  maps,  botli  preserved  in 
archives  in  Paris,  one  showing  Lake  Superior  as  it  was  understood 
in  1671,  the  other  giving  "the  Messipi  where  the  Misconsing  comes 
in"  in  1679;  a  third  of  these  memorials  is  Marquette's  manuscript  of 
his  journey  down  the  Mississippi  in  1673;  this  was  written  at  Circon 
r>i\y  during  the  folUnving  winter,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  colleire 
of  St.  Mary  at  Montreal;  and  the  fourth  is  Joliet's  journal  of  tlu* 
same  trip,  written  in  Paris  in  1O74.  and  now  in  the  seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice  at  Paris. 

Arcnuid  the  rim  of  the  base  of  the  monstrance  tliese  word«;  arc 
rrdely  but  clearly  en>^raved  in  French:  "This  soleil  was  ^jivon  by 
Mr  Nicholas  Perrot  to  tbe  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  at  the 
liay  of  the  Pnans.  i(>8r).'"2 

1.  Cf.  Prof  .T.  I).  Hullor.  Wl-scoiisln  lllstorlcnl  Conc«'ll.in«.  Vohinio  VMI.  rp 
11)0  ot  tJ<HI. 

2.  rirtiir.^  of  tho  iiion<5triuioo  nml  It*  l»<>ttotn.  ^linwIOK  tbe  <n«.<rli«tl<>n.  arv 
lflv»!'i  III  Wins,.)  !*  .Nunutlvi-  un.l  Crlt.ul  IllNturj.  Volunji-  IV.  l\»2  iin.l  nu. 
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When  the  monstrance  was  found  in  1802,  but  little  was  known 
about  Nicholas  Perrot;  'but  the  painstaking  invcstit^ation  01  recent 
years  has  brought  to  light  many  interesting  facts  concerning  him. 

His  name  is  continually  found  in  the  records  of  Canada  from 
1C65  to  1700,  and  always  in  an  honorable,  often  an  important,  connec- 
tion. His  integrity  and  ability  were  unquestioned.  His  influence 
with  the  Indians  was  unequalled,  even  Du  Lhut  being  obliged  at  one 
time  to  call  for  his  assistance.  His  patience  and  courage,  and  his 
calmness  under  misfortune  alike  command  our  admiration. 

The  most  successful  of  all  the  Freiich  emissaries  among  the 
Western  Indians^  Perrot  was  a  man  of  humble  birth.  So  unimportani 
did  he  seem  that  neither  his  parentage,  the  place  of  his  birth,  nor  the 
year  of  his  arrival  in  New  France  is  matter  of  record,  so  far  as  re- 
cent research  has  been  able  to  ascertain.  Tailhan  thus  introduces 
his  biographical  sketch: 

"Nicolas  Perrot.  born  in  1644.  came  to  New  France,  in  wh.it 
year  I  know  not;  he  belonged  to  an  honest  family,  but  one  of  sm.-tll 
fortune;  so,  after  receiving  some  instruction  in  letters,  he  was  obliged 
to  interrupt  his  studies  to  enter  the  service  of  the  missionaries."* 

This  service  among  the  missionaries  was  of  a  peculiar  nature.  .1 
combination  of  body-servant,  farm-hand  and  hunter,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  wildness  and  roughness  of  the  country,  and  the  zeal  of 
the  missionaries  for  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest  of  souls  before 
them  to  the  exclusion  of  their  own  bodily  comfort  or  welfare.  Mo'^t 
of  the  Canadian  missionaries  were  men  of  delicate  nniure  and  higii 
education,  little  fitted  for  the  hardships  of  their  life,  and  as  little 
fitted  for  the  manual  labors  necessary  around  their  mi>^sit)n  stations. 
Occasionally  there  came  a  brave  heart  like  Brebocuf  or  Dollicr  di- 
Casson,  able  and  ready  to  buffet  any  kind  of  a  stt>rm ;  but  their  ni- 
tures  were  more  than  ordinary  natures,  and  tliey  serve  but  to  accentu- 
ate the  Cf>nHnon  life  of  the  others.  The  missionaries  could  not  de- 
pend for  their  food  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Indian  hunters,  and 
so  they  early  began  to  emi)l'iy  young  French  Canadians  to  liunt. 
fish  and  till  the  ground  for  them.  These  young  men  were  known  a** 
donnes  and  engages,  the  former  giving  their  services,  and  the  lattov 
receiving  a  small  salary.  T*errot  was  ein'ollcd  among  the  engager 
These  men  not  only  l.ibored  lor  the  f.ithers  around  the  mis«;i«»n  sta- 
tions, but  accoinp.'inied  them  <>n  l>>ii'^  \i>y.»i»es,  caring  tor  \\\v\t  needs, 
and  sharing  their  dangeis  and  pri\ations.  as  in  the  case  of  Jcau 
Cinerin,  who  s(.rved  leather  Menard.  Xo  <|t)nbt  in  this  dose  r«»r.i- 
panionship  they  received  nuuh  instriuMioii  in  tempoial  a«;  well  as  in 
spiritual  affairs.  The  nature  (^f  the  country,  and  the  janguago  nnd 
customs  of  the  Imliaiis  aroutid  iliem  were  ever  imilfnl  topics,  and  it 
is  not  mdikely  that  we  cue  the  wiiting  of  IVrrot's  .Montoires  In  ini- 
piessions  he  receixfd  at  an  !ndi:in  cnmplire.  froni  sonic  Jt-Miit  f.ilber. 

a.  I'ruf.  .1.  I»  r.iul.  r.  WlMcoiivin  III**!.'!!!!!!  « "..looJ loi.n.  Volume  Mil.  |»«k.-  3M 
4.    Tallhiin  I'fi rot 's    Mfiiuilir,  luiK'*-' 
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Perrot  remained  at  this  employment  some  four  or  five  years'', 
learning  much  about  the  Indians  and  their  Hie;  and  in  1665  he  came 
West  for  the  first  time  as  his  own  master,  free  to  follow  his  own 
plans.  He  was  at  this  time  about  twenty-one  years  old,  and  w  ts 
already  imbued  with  the  importance  of  combining  the  western  In- 
dians against  their  common  enemy,  the  Iroquois;  and  fully  alive 
to  the  advantages  of  allying  them  to  the  French.  The  Pottawattomics 
believed  that  his  coming  brought  them  great  good  fortune,  although 
his  firearms  alarmed  them,  and  his  appearance  excited  great  sur- 
prise. Tailhan  says:  "They  did  not  think  the  French  were  men, 
modelled  in  form  like  themselves."  I'errot  was  feasted  and  smoked 
over  as  a  god,  and  these  poor  savages  even  assigned  supernatufal 
powers  to  his  hatchet  and  knives,  and  to  his  various  articles  of  cloth- 
ing. But  as  Tailhan  says,''  Perrot  was  no  vulgar  trafficker  turning- 
all  this  to  his  personal  advantage.  He  learned  that  his  hosts,  the 
Pottawattomics,  were  about  to  become  embroiled  with  their  neigl.- 
bors,  the  Maloumines  or  ]\Ienominces,  and  he  offered  his  services  a- 
peacemaker,  and  at  once  set  out  for  the  ]\rcnominee  village.  The  Me- 
nominees  had  some  knowledge  of  the  French  and  considered  them- 
selves greatly  honored  by  his  visit.  It  required  only  a  little  per- 
suasion to  get  them  to  forego  their  war-like  plans.  Perrot  then  re- 
turned to  the  Pottawattomics,  and  wished  to  visit  other  neighboring 
tribes.  His  hosts  endeavored  to  dissuade  him,  and  for  a  while 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  They  knew  the  advantages  of  tiieir  geo- 
graphal  position,  and  wished  to  become  the  inten.u-diarics  between 
the  French  and  the  western  Indians,  monopolizing  the  trade  in  beaver 
and  other  valuable  skins.  But  Perrot  penetrated  their  designs,  and 
in  spite  of  their  warnings  about  the  fierceness  of  the  men  whom  lie 
would  meet,  and  the  difliculties  of  the  journey,  he  set  out  willi 
some  Sac  Indians  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  to  visit  the  Fo\ 
village  on  the  Wolf  River.  Taking  the  route  so  often  travelled  in 
later  years,  he  passed  up  the  Fox  River,  through  Lakes  Winnebago 
and  Butte  des  Morts  to  the  village  of  the  I'oxes.  or  ()ntai.:amies.  H.- 
found  these  Indians  iit  a  state  of  destitution,  the  sight  of  their  misery 
exciting  his  compassion.  Tluir  arrogance,  however,  and  tiic  bad  re- 
ports he  had  received  concerning  them,  led  him  to  withdraw  fro?a 
them,  leaving  the  Sacs  among  them,  to  trade  in  his  interests.  The 
good  judgment  he  here  displayed  bore  fruit  in  later  years,  the  Foxes 
saving  him  at  one  time  from  being  burned  by  the  Miamis.  and  always 
showing  him  an  utuisual  confidiMice  and  alTection. 

The  Mascoutins  and  Miamis.  dwelling  on  the  upper  Fox  and  to 
the  south  of  it,  had  heard  tiom  the  llurons  and  Ottawas,  tlccinp:  from 
the  lro(|Uois,  about  the  hVench.  their  bravery,  and  their  tirearnis  and 
improvecl  t(»ok.     Learning  that  the  h'rench  were  among  the  Polla 
wattomies.  they   sent  an   invitation  to  the  latter  to  vi^it  them,  anr! 

r>.    Tiilllinii  r.'irxl's    M.'m,.lrt\    i)i>r(»  2.'.S. 
C.    Tnlllmti  I'l  l  tot 'n    M.  iiinlrr,  paj;t> 
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tc:  bring  the  Frenchmen  with  them.  But  tlie  Pottawattomies  did  not 
wish  to  place  the  French  in  communication  with  their  own  western 
customers,  and  so  they  set  out  alone,  leaving  Perrot  at  the  Bay  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  invitation.  But  a  Mascoutin  and  a  .Miami  finally 
reached  him  in  person,  and  he  started  with  them  for  their  villages, 
despite  the  many  objections  of  the  Pottawattomies.  He  was  received 
with  high  honors,  being  smoked  with  and  addressed  in  ^speeches  of 
great  length;  and  in  turn  he  made  a  speech  which  he  ended  with 
picsents,  among  other  things  a  gun  to  the  warriors,  a  kettle  to  the 
old  men,  and  a  knife  to  the  women,  "to  render  the  accomplishment  of 
their  daily  tasks  more  easy."  Eight  days  later  the  Miami  chief 
gave  a  great  feast.  In  the  center  of  the  banquet  hall  was  a  kind  of 
altar,  erected  to  the  Indian  gods  in  whose  honor  the  feast  was  given. 
When  he  learned  of  this,  Perrot  refused  to  eat,  until  the  chief  be- 
sought him  to  eat  to  the  great  spirit  of  the  French,  and  added  that 
lie  hoped  for  as  much  help  from  that  source  as  from  the  gods  he  had 
ordinarily  worshipped. 

The  Pottawattomies  sent  emissaries  to  the  allied  Miamis  and 
Mascoutins,  hoping  to  prevent  any  treaty  or  alliance  between  them 
and  the  French.  Unluckily  for  their  plans,  these  emissaries  told  th«'ir 
lies  in  Perrot's  presence,  thus  enabling  him  to  count'^ract  their  in- 
fluence. And  a  treaty  was  finally  concluded.  On  his  rtturn  to  the 
Bay,  the  Pottawattomies  disavowed  any  actic)n  on  their  part  again  -i 
the  French:  but  Perrot's  manner  showed  them  that  he  had  no  con- 
fidence in  their  protestations,  and  they  presented  him  with  a  bag  of 
corn  and  five  beaver  robes  to  remove  the  anger  from  his  heart. 

Tailhan  attaches  great  importance  to  this  visit  of  Perrot  to  thrt 
Miamis  and  Mascoutins,"  as  it  brought  the  French  into  friendly 
communication  with  the  kindred  of  the  Illinois,  and  gave  them  their 
first  footing  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Having  obtained 
this  footing,  the  discovery  of  the  river  itself  and  the  opening  up  of 
the  country  were  only  questions  of  time. 

These  two  journeys  are  the  only  ones  of  Perrot.  during  tho<c 
years,  of  which  we  have  any  record.  But  rt  seems  right  to  suppose 
that  between  1665  and  1670  he  visited  most  of  the  western  tribes,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  them,  and  acquired  great  influence  ovrr 
them.  We  arc  told  that  the  Otlawn^  love«l  him.  and  the  various  na 
ti'-)ns  of  the  Bay  regarded  him  as  their  father.  With  the  Foxes 
influence  was  stronger  than  that  of  all  other  Frenchmen.  In  llv 
^prip.g  of  1670,  after  live  years  annuig  the^e  western  Indians.  \\c 
started  for  the  I'rench  settlements.  j<»ining  a  tlotilla  of  thirty  canoes 
bound  from  the  P.ay  to  Montreal.  Joined  on  the  way  by  many 
(Mia was.  the  party  followed  tin-  (Mtawa  route.  French  River.  Lak.^ 
Nipissing  and  the  (Ottawa  River,  to  Montreal.   As  Perrot  says.  "More 

7.   Tftlllinn-rorrot'K   Memolrc,   pnjjo  270. 
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than  nine  hundred  Ottawas  came  down  to  Montreal  in  canoes.  \\  c 
were  five  P'renchmcn  in  their  company.'''' 

Most  of  tlie  party,  finishing  their  trading,  soon  turned  th<  ir 
laces  westward,  but  Perrot  remained  behind  and  in  July  visited  Que- 
bec. Talon,  the  acute  intendant,  had  before  this  written  from 
France  to  Courcelles,  the  governor.  He  advised  the  seleciioi;  oi' 
some  man  of  known  influence  among  the  western  Indians,  thai  ijnd.-r 
such  leadership  they  might  be  gathered  at  some  convenient  pl.ic.-. 
there  to  acknowledge  their  dependency  on  the  French  crown.  Charie- 
voi.K  .says:  "For  this  purpose  none  bettter  could  be  found  than 
Nicolas  Perrot/'  ^and  he  was  accordingly  selected.  Talon  confirmed 
the  selection  on  his  arrival  from  France,  soon  after.  The  action  of 
the  French  in  taking  formal  possession  of  the  western  country  wa.<; 
hastened  by  their  jealousy  of  the  Fnglish  at  Hudson's  Bay.  and  Sr. 
Lusson  was  connnissioned  for  this  pur])ose  Sept.  3d,  1670.  Af,  the 
centralized  monarchy  was  fast  superseding  the  old  feudal  govern- 
ment, it  was  the  sub-delegato  of  the  intendant.  rather  than  the  reprc- 
.'^^^entative  of  the  governor,  who  was  to  play  the  prominent  part  in  the 
scene. 

In  October  tlie  party  left  Monlrcnl.  small  in  mnnbers.  hwi  ih.c 
"indispensable  Perrot"  was  among  them.  Reaching  M  initoulin 
Island  l;;te  in  the  year,  it  was  decided  that  Perrot.  after  sending  mes- 
sages to  the  northern  tribes,  should  hurry  on  to  summon  the  western 
Indians  in  person,  leaving  St.  Lusson  to  winter  on  the  island.  At 
Green  Bay.^^  for  he  went  no  further  west,  Perrot  found  th..*  great 
chief  of  the  Miamis,  Tetinchoua  by  name.  This  chief  was  always 
accompanied  by  a  body  guard  of  thirty  or  forty  chosen  war.'i  >rs,  atid 
held  himself  away  from  his  people,  rarely  giving  direct  ord^r.^.  bui 
iransiiMttiiig  h'>-  wishes  through  his  otticers.^i  He  is  rm«.>ricd  t-> 
ha\e  had  four  or  five  thousand  warriors  under  his  command.  When 
he  was  told  of  Pcrrot's  approrich.  he  sent  a  detail  to  receive  him  a  vi 
cscoM  him  into  camp.  This  detail  advanced  in  warlike  array,  brand- 
i>hing  tlieir  weapons,  and  uttering  their  w.ir  cries.  Perrot'v  p.-.nv 
l)reifared  themselves  in  like  style.  When  they  came  face  to  face  Hiere 
was  a  momentary  halt,  after  which  the  Miamis  in  single  lilc  r.m  \  . 
tlie  left,  ajid  Pcrrot's  Pottawatt<>mies  to  the  right.  Tlv  Mianns  b^- 
ii'g  much  the  larger  party,  completely  surroundeil  the  Pntlnwati" 
mies.  A  mock  fight  ensued,  guns  being  fired  and  t«>m.Tha\\  k«;  w^kA. 
after  wh'ch  peace  was  declared,  the  cahnnet  was  smoked,  .ind  Pcit'M 
was  escorted  to  Tetinchmi.-i.^  The  chief  enteriaijied  liini  royally  after 
ihc  Mi.tnn  cu^lnm,  .imong  other  things  giving  him  an  escort  o(  fifty 
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Miamis.  Then  Perrot  stated  his  errand.  Tetinclioua  wished  to  ac- 
company him  to  Saiilt  Ste.  }vf-irie.  but  he  was  old  and  growing  iecl>Ie, 
and  was  finally  persuaded  l>y  tlie  Pottawattomics  not  to  go  in  person, 
hut  t«>  .".uthorize  them  to  represent  him  and  his  people.  Pcrrot'.s 
great  inllncnce  among  the  other  western  tribes  enabled  him  to  per- 
suade the  principal  chiefs  o;'  tlie  Pottawattomies,  Sacs.  ^Vinncba^';o5 
and  ^lencininees  to  accompany  him  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  ap- 
pointed meeting  place.  Th.c  chiefs  of  the  Foxes.  Mascoutins  and. 
Kickapoos  were  at  the  Bay.  but  would  go  no  further.  Perrot  says 
th.it  c  bis  arrival  at  the  Sault,  on  May  5th.  1671.  he  found  not  only 
the  chiefs  of  the  northern  tribes,  but  also  tho.->c  of  the  Kiristinons  and 
the  Monsonis  from  the  Hudson  Bay  country,  with  all  their  neighbors; 
also  the  chiefs  of  the  xVipissings,  the  Amikoueis  and  the  Saulteurs  oi 
tl'.e  immediate  vicinity.^-  Ihe  Ilurons  and  Ottawas  did  not  arrive 
until  rifier  the  ceremonies  were  completed,  the  Ottawas  accompanied 
by  Father  Marquette. 

The  ceremony  began  with  a  speech  after  the  Indian  style  and  in 
the  Alg-ortquin  tongue  by  I-\'itIior  Allouez.  showing  forth  the  giorie-^ 
of  the  French  king.  Louis  XI\'.,  "he  of  infamous  memory,"  and  the 
great  ad\antages  accruing  to  tlic  Indians  from  so  powerful  an  ally, 
and  proposing  that  all  pre^<•nl  join  in  acknowledging  him  as  tlu-T 
head  chief.  St.  Lus^on.  interpreted  by  Father  Allouez,  followed  in 
a  brief  speech  in  which  he  a>kcd  if  all  agree«l  to  the  proposition. 
He  was  mt-t  by  presents  an<l  cries  of  assent  from  the  Indians,  and 
"Live  the  King""  from  the  I'rer.chnien.  One  writer  ^■tates  that  the 
Indians  repeatedly  threw  earth  into  the  air  as  an  additional  token 
of  their  submission.  Then,  while  the  Frenchmen  sang  the  \'e.\illa 
Regis,  a  hymn  of  the  seventh  century.  Perrot  directed  the  digging  o« 
two  holes,  and  the  ijlanting  of  a  cedar  pole  in  one.  and  a  cedar  croN.> 
in  the  other.  To  the  accompaniment  <.)f  the  FNaiidiat.  the  JOtli 
psalm,  the  arms  of  IVance  imprinted  on  a  leaden  block  were  then 
fastened  to  the  ])ole.  St.  I.u-^:-<»n  with  sword  in  hand  followed  with 
a  declaration  that  the  country  was  by  these  ceremonies  given  to  the 
king,  and  all  it>  inhabitants  wcrv  placed  under  his  proteciivjn.  This 
.speech  was  received  in  ch.iraetcri>tic  nuiimer  by  both  Frcncli  an<l 
Indiaits.  and  the  ceremonies  were  concluded  with  the  singmg  oi  ttir 
Te  Deum.  The  documentary  retmn  of  the  alY.iir  was  signed  by  Si 
Lusson,  Perrot  as  interpreter.  leathers  Dabl'm.  .\lIouez.  Andre  and 
Dreuillettes  and  I'ourtecn  ..thcrs,  among  then>  L.»uis  Jolliel.  All  the 
ceremonies  being  conipleteil,  the  Indian  trd)e>;  returned  each  lo  it> 
own  country,  .nnd  ;ill  li\ed  m  h.irnii>i)\  t<>r  >e\ei.d  >e.\r<.  Perrnt  and 
Jolliet  returned  to  Ouebee  with  St.  Lu>son  h  i^  pcrh.ips  wt»rthy 
of  note  that  the  Indians  puUed  dnwn  the  artn<  of  I'r.inco  nbont  .i** 
soon  a^  the  iMcnehmen  had  <leparle«l.  C  otircelles  and  ralon  not  mio 
trj^nble  and  tiie  governor  w.is  recalled  l.tte  in  l()7i  Co\trcclles  \\.-». 
succeeded  by  Louis  de  Buade.  Count  bVnnienac. 
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One  of  llic  t;rcatcst  of  the  rulers  of  New  France,  Frontcnac's 
frank  and  somewhat  choleric  nature  had  but  little  in  common  with  the 
Jesuits.  He  was  continually  having  trouble  with  them  and  their 
fiicnds.  Unlike  most  of  the  voyageurs.  Perrot  was  a  good  church- 
man and  a  firm  friend  of  the  priests,  and  so  he  came  under  the  ban. 
Perhaps  his  enforced  idleness  in  the  settlements  turned  his  thoughts 
in  other  directions.  At  any  rate  during  this  year.  1671.  he  marric<I 
^larie  Madeline  Raclot,  who  brought  him  a  considerable  fortune. 
For  the  next  ten  years  he  lived  in  retirement  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren at  the  seignory,  Becancour.  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Three 
Rivers.  This  must  have  been  the  most  comfortable  and  in  many  ways 
the  pleasantest  period  of  Pcrrot's  lifc^"* 

The  French  archivist.  Margry.  has  printed  a  record  of  talks  with 
La  Salle  by  some  unknown  person,  who  he  thinks  was  the  Abbe 
Renaudot,  a  learned  churchman.  In  this  record  one  Nicolas  Perrot. 
otherwise  known  as  Jolycocur.  a  house  servant,  is  accused  of  an  at- 
tempt to  poison  La  Salic  by  putting  hemlock  in  a  salad,  about  167S. 
Parkman  states  that  this  anonymous  manuscript  is  sometimes  sup- 
ported by  contemporaneous  accounts,  and  sometimes  rests  solely 
upon  itself.i^  He  partially  endorses  it.  and  adds  that  "this  places  the 
character  of  Perrot  in  a  new  light;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  any  other 
can  be  meant  than  the  famous  voyageur."'"'  and  then  in  half  defense 
says  that  poisoning  was  a  common  crime  in  those  days,  persons  oi 
high  rank  being  often  accused  of  it.  W'insor  says:  "Tiiere  is  a 
strong  tendency  among  careful  investigators  to  give  it  scant  cre- 
dence,"^"^  referring  to  the  whole  account. 

Even  if  we  follow  Parkman  in  accri)ting  the  paper,  we  may  be 
justified  in  refusing  to  identify  our  Perrot  as  the  culprit,  first,  be- 
cause this  was  the  j)eriod  of  his  greatest  prosperity,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  ho  would  be  in  any  one's  domestic  service; 
second,  the  pseudotiym  Jolycocur.  if  applied  to  such  a  well-knov  n 
man  as  our  Perrot.  would  l)e  very  likely  to  occur  elsewhere.  whcrc?< 
Parkman  says  he  has  been  unable  to  find  mention  of  it  in  any  otlio' 
connection;  and  third,  su.ch  an  act  is  entirely  out  of  harmony  with 
his  nature,  as  it  is  slnnvn  to  U'^  in  well  authenticated  records.  Tl»c 
only  motive  that  can  bo  alleged  for  such  an  act  is  a  biim!  devotion 
lo  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits.  While  a  www  of  Pcrrot's  training  and 
experience  might  have  knocked  a  man  on  the  liea«l  lor  the  priest>. 
such  a  man  is  hardly  the  one  to  enter  another's  employ  in  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  poisoning  him.  or  the  one  to  carry  *uch  a  plan 
to  successful  issue. 

I. ?.  IVrrot's  oIiU.I.  riiMi.uis.  l.otn  nt  Thr.-,.  Klv.»r«.  .VHUU-it  R.  ItiTS;  \lor>l«». 
ill  1074;  CliMii.-n.v.   itiTc.:   Mi,  :;.  l.   n;;;.    M.irl.-.    H;:*.*;    Mario   Www.   Jnlr  H^»l ; 

Clinnl.'.  :  Jinn  liMptlsti-.  1»►v^:  .1.  in.  ,Vnmi,.t         I'^KK    Nrlll.  In  N.irrailw  atitl 

Cillli'iil  lllstt.tv.    Volniiio   IV.   piico  I'litr. 

II.  Wliiv.ir.  In  N:irr.Mtl\.«  .•tri.l  O.iij.iil  in-.t..rv.  \  ..lun.o  IV.  SI".' ?«•!.  ««%•■• 
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By  1681  Perrot  must  have  been  trading  again,  as  Du  Chesneau, 
the  intendant,  complains  to  Seignclay  (Xov.  13th)  that  "the  governor, 
Sicurs  Perrot,  Boisscau,  Du  Lhut  and  Patron  are  sending  peUries  to 
the  Enghsh."!'  In  1683  he  was  sent  westward  again  to  gather  u;,- 
the  allies  of  France,  and  get  them  ready  for  an  expedition  again.-t 
the  Iroquois.  The  following  year  he  arrived  at  Mackinac  on  a  trad- 
ing trip  to  find  the  commandant  Durantaye  and  the  famous  ,Du  Lhut 
vainly  attempting  to  get  the  Indians  to  go  to  Niagara,  there  to  joi.i 
the  governor,  La  Barre,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois.  Da 
Lhut  besought  Perrot's  assistance.  This  was  readily  given,  and  about 
five  hundred  warriors,  Ojibwas,  Foxes,  Hurons.  Ottawas  and  Potta- 
wattomies  set  out  for  Niagara  with  more  than  one  hundred  French.- 
men,  Charlevoix  says  that  Perrot  gained  the  Indians  over  by  show- 
ing them  that  they  (the  Indians)  had  much  more  to  fear  from  the 
Iroquois  than  had  the  French,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to 
give  ready  assistance  to  any  movement  the  French  might  choose  to 
make  against  the  Iroquois.  Upon  their  arrival  at  Niagara  they  found 
that  La  Barre,  whose  whole  policy  was  weak,  had  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  Iroquois.  There  was  notliing  to  do  but  turn  homeward, 
which  they  did  in  some  indignation.  Parkman  describes  at  soni- 
length  the  difficulties  which  Perrot  overcame  on  the  way  to  Niagara, 
how  he  humored  their  fancies,  overcame  their  superstitions,  and 
taunted  them  into  a  semblance  of  bravery. At  the  close  of  this 
campaign.  Perrot  returned  to  Becancour.  where  he  had  a  house 
and  eighteen  ar])ents  of  land.  While  through  his  wife  he  had  inher- 
ited considerable  money,  his  affairs  at  this  time  were  in  a  very 
embarrassed  condition.  He  had  left  his  furs  in  the  west,  when  at 
the  call  of  the  government  he  had  collected  the  Indians  and  Icvl 
them  eastward.  Indeed,  for  several  years,  only  a  few  western  1tir> 
reached  Montreal,  the  passage  of  small  parties  being  extremely  haz- 
ardous because  of  the  I rcxjuois.  whose  war  parties  were  continuallv 
along  the  Ottawa.  A  letter  from  I'errot  to  one  of  his  creditoiN 
has  been  preserved.^''  It  is  dated  August  joth.  ifvS.;.  Tn  it  he  acknowl- 
edges the  debt,  and  explains  that  he  Iia>  been  tmable  to  bring  any 
furs.  He  then  authorizes  his  credit(tr  to  sell  f  ir>  to  satisfy  the  J<  1»: 
from  the  first  of  Perrot's  which  come  down. 

In  the  spring  of  1685,  Perrot  w.i^  setit  t"  take  chief  enmri md 
at  Cireen  Bay  and  its  dependencies,  and  his  aiithority  w.is  .ilsn  t-. 
extend  over  any  new  regions  t'>  the  we>tw;»rd  whivh  he  nn^ht  -  \- 
plore.  He  took  twenty  men  with  him  from  Mnntre.il.  and  arrivvd 
at  Green  Bay  just  in  time  to  j»re\em  a  thre.itenrd  w.ir  between  ibo 
b'oxes  and  ( )jibwa>^ Here  he  w.is  told  by  some  of  the  liuliaus 
of  the  western  countries  where  tluie  wrr<-  i»iei-ious  stones,  and  aKo 

17.    Nclll.   In  N:>.rr;Uho  n\u\  rtlil.al   lli-l..i.v.    Vulmiio   IV.   poto  IV. 
IS.    I'roiit.Min.'   Mini   I/..iiK    \l\   in  \.>\v  I'r.ui.-o.  pnir"  ll-V 
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men  like  the  Frenchmen— probably  the  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico. 
Other  Indians  showed  hatchets  which  they  had  bought  from  ihe 
English  at  Hudson's  Bay— the  men  who  lived  in  the  house  that 
walked  on  the  water.  After  settling  the  difficulties  at  the  Bay,  Perrot 
started  westward  over  the  well-known  Fox-Wisconsin  route  to  ex- 
plore the  country  of  the  Sioux,  and  if  advisable  to  establish  a  trading 
post.  When  he  reached  the  Mississipi)i  he  sent  word  to  the  ''Aiouez  ' 
(Towas,  a  Sioux  tribe)  that  he  was  about  to  locate  among  ihem  for 
trading,  and  that  they  could  find  h\m  by  the  smoke  which  v/ould 
rise  from  his  fires.  lie  soon  found  a  suitable  place,  convenient  to 
vv-ater  and  wood,  "at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  behind  which  there  was 
V.  large  prairie."  This  was  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Trempeleau.  Eleven  days  later  some  of  the  lowas  reached  the  rivc 
quite  a  distance  above  Perrot's  camp,  and  he  went  up  to  meet  them. 
As  he  approached,  the  Indian  women  disappeared  in  the  woods  but 
a  number  of  the  men  drew  near  and  escorted  him  to  the  cabin  of  the 
chief.  Then  Perrot  was  subjected  to  that  curious  ceremony  of  the 
Sioux  described  by  Radisson,  Hennepin  and  other  early  writers.  The 
Sioux  chieftain,  relieved,  when  exhausted,  by  his  principal  retainers, 
wept  over  him  until  he  was  thoroughly  wet  from  the  process,  the 
chief  being  careful  to  stand  in  such  a  position  that  his  tears  would 
fall  on  his  guest.  After  the  completion  of  this  ordeal,  boiled  butt*al'> 
tongues  were  served,  the  chief  placing  a  small  pic-^e  in  Perrot's 
mouth,  as  an  expression  of  his  great  respect  for  his  vir.itor. 

Perrot  traded  with  the  Sioux  all  ot  the  winter,  rnd  during  the 
time  he  moved  up  the  river  and  built  the  post  known  as  Ft.  St.  An- 
toine.  In  the  mean  time  another  exjicdition  against  ihc  Iroquis  ha<l 
been  planned,  and  Perrot  was  ordered  to  gather  up  his  Indain  war- 
riors and  start  eastward.  During  the  summer  he  visi'ed  the  Mianiis, 
but  he  was  among  the  Sioux  when  this  order  renchcd  hin\  and  his 
canoes  had  been  destroyed  by  ice  during  the  winter.  But  before 
long  he  reached  Green  Bay.  accompanied  by  some  of  his  Indian^^. 
whom  Parkman  describes  as  "a  race  unsteady  as  aspens,  and  fierce 
as  wild  cats;  full  of  mutual  jealousies,  without  rulers  and  with-.nit 
laws."-i  It  was  at  this  time  that  Perrot  gave  to  the  fathers  of  the 
Jesuit  mission  of  the  P.ay  the  siher  monstrance  before  described. 

In  June  1687  Durantaye  left  his  post  at  Mackinac  with  a  "horde 
of  western  Indians."  and  was  f(»llowed  soon  after  by  Perrot.  Tonly 
also  joined  this  expedition,  which  proceeded  to  Xngara.  caplurin>r 
two  English  trading  parties  on  the  way.  sixty  persons  in  ail.  an<! 
much  valuable  i)lun(ler.  Then  it  turned  eastward  and  joined  the  main 
expedition  under  the  governor.  Denonville.  Tlii>  cxpediliun  accom- 
plished nothing  l)iU  the  destruction  ni  the  town  and  crops  of  the 
Scnecas.  After  withdrawing  to  Niagara.  Denonville  buill  a  fort  An  I 
then  returned  to  Canada.  But  while  all  this  was  going  on  a  pricvou* 
c;.!:imity  had  befallen   Perrot.    A  large  party  of  Mn-icoutins  Fosci 
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and  Kickapoos  had  combined  in  an  attack  on  the  French  at  Green 
Bay,  whicli  was  entirely  successful.  They  burned  the  mission  build- 
ings and  the  warehouses,  and  carried  away  almost  everything  of 
\alue.  Perrot  was  the  greatest  sufferer,  losing  furs  valued'  at  40.OCXJ 
livres,  about  $7,500.--  He  had  received  no  pay  from  tlie  govern- 
nient  for  his  great  services,  beyond  the  right  of  trading.  The_;c 
furs  were  the  result  of  two  or  more  years  trading,  held  the  Bay 
because  (»f  the  Iroquois  wars,  and  their  loss  left  him  very  poor. 

In  1688  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  the  Mississippi  and  take 
formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  King.  He 
reached  the  Bay  in  the  fall,  accompanied  by  forty  men.  Here  ho 
had  a  conference  with  the  Foxes,  and  then  went  on  to  his  post  on 
the  Mississippi,  some  Pottawattomies  assisting  in  the  transportation 
of  his  goods.  As  soon  as  the  ice  was  out  in  the  spring,  the  Stoux 
gathered  around  him  to  trade.  He  was  carried  to  one  of  their 
villages,  around  which  he  was  escorted  by  a  procession  of  wariicr.s. 
singing  and  each  carrying  a  pipe.  Then  he  was  again  subjected 
to  the  wetting  process  previously  performed  over  him  by  the  lowas. 
He  took  occasion  at  this  time  to  complain  of  an  attempted  robbery 
of  his  post  by  a  Sioux  chief  after  he  had  left  the  country  in  16S6. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1689,  Perrot  took  possession  of  the  country, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Jesuit  Marest,  Le  Seuer,  Boisguillot  and  tour 
other  Frenchmen.  The  ceremonies  were  similar  to  those  of  St. 
Lusson  eighteen  years  before  at  the  Sault.  and  took  place  at  Ft.  St. 
Antoine  on  the  Wisconsin  shore  of  Lake  Pepin. Late  in  the  year 
Perrot  went  to  Quebec,  whence  Frontcnac.  again  appointed  gover- 
nor, sent  him  with  Louvigny's  expedition  to  Mackinac  to  allay 
troubles  among  the  Ottawas.  Frontcnac  thus  writes  to  Seignclay:-* 
"I  also  sent  Sieur  Nicolas  Perrot,  an  inhabitant  of  the  upper 
part  of  this  country,  who  by  the  long  practise  and  knowledge  he  has 
of  the  disi)ositions.  manners  and  languages  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
upper  part  of  this  country  has  ac<iuired  much  inllucncc  among 
them."  The  Ottawas  plotted  the,  destruction  of  all  the  outlying 
French  jtosts,  and  the  r(.bbiiig  or  killing  of  the  I'rench  tra<kv-. 
"But."  Parkmnn  says,-'*  "Perrot  took  the  (li^alVected  chiefs  aside 
r.nd  by  his  usual  bold  adroitness  diverted  them  from  their  purpo>Nr<.'' 
This  mission  successfull}-  acc(unpli>hed.  he  was  returned  t<>  his  W'l-;- 
oonsin  posts  and  duties. 

On  the  Wisconsin  ]\i\er  he  met  a  deKiiation  of  Miaivis  who 
V  ished  him  to  establish  a  trading  post  among  tlietn,  becau.sc  the 
]'ottawattomies  paid  them  >o  littlr  for  furs,  and  charged  them  so 
much  for  supplies.  .Xmoii^^  (.tlier  presents  they  :;a\  e  hini  a  small 
specimen  <»f  had  ore,  which  tlu\   s.iid  came  from  t)ne  of  the  Muall 

22.    1*1   l'.>lli«  ri<\  <iu..|.-,l  l.\   ll'  l'' .Til.  \\  iv>  ..ii>lii  rml-T  tt;«»  ni<niliil<ti)  of  Prmuv. 
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tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  Perrot  investigated  and  promised  to 
build  a  fort.  Within  twenty  days  he  had  built  it  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion. Soon  after,  six  sub-tribes  of  the  Miamis  arrived  and  made  a 
treaty  with  him.  Then  Perrot  hurried  up  to  Ft.  St.  Antoine  to 
mediate  between  the  Sioux  and  the  Ottawas  and  the  allied  Miamis. 
Mascoutins  and  Outagamies.  Returning  in  a  short  time  he  met 
others  of  the  southern  Ijidians.  and  visited  and  tested  the  lead  mine 
which  for  years  was  known  by  his  name.  Tie  says.  "The  lead  was 
hard  to  work  because  it  lay  between  rocks  which  required  blasting. 
It  had  very  little  dross,  and  was  easily  melted." 

This  new  post  was  probably  on  the  cast  shore  of  the  Mississippi 
opposite  the  lead  mines,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  Perrot'3 
main  post.  Fort  St.  Nicholas,  just  above  the  confluence  of  the  Wis- 
consin and  Mississippi. 

Perrot's  so-called  forts  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion. In  fact,  none  of  them  were  forts,  properly  so  termed.  Only 
one,  that  one  opposite  the  lead  mines,  was  built  with  much  attention 
to  its  location  for  defence.  All  of  his  posts  were  just  what  Pothcric 
calls  them,  establishments,  or  factories  for  trading,  built  in  location^ 
convenient  for  such  a  purpose. 

After  Perrot  was  sent  westward  as  commandant  of  La  Bayc  and 
its  dependencies  in  1685,  he  passed  through  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
put  in  the  winter  with  a  few  companions  ''near  a  moimtain  beliind 
which  was  a  large  prairie."  Fran(|uelin's  are  the  best  contempora- 
neous maps  of  this  period,  and  that  of  i()S8.  which  Parkman  S') 
strongly  commends,  shows  "Le  butte  d'hyvernemcnt"  on  the  cast 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  above  the  mouth  of  Black  River.  This  no 
doubt  refers  to  Perrot's  wintering  place.  The  small  collection  of 
rude  cabins  was  built  not  more  than  a  mile  or  two  from  the  loca- 
tion of  the  present  town  of  Trempealeau.  In  the  Wis.  Hist.  Coll.. 
Vol.  X,  pp  505-506,-'''  some  ruins  are  described  which  probably  mark 
the  location  of  this  post.  Th.oe  ruins  consist  of  eight  small  he.ips 
of  stones.  One  of  them  is  (le>cribe(l  as  having  been  cleaned  away, 
disclosing  a  hearth  and  tire-i)lace  laid  with  tlag-st(»ncs.  in  clay  mor- 
tar, the  lire  place  being  ti\e  and  ;i  hall  feel  wide,  and  two  feet  deep, 
the  hearth  two  feet  wider  and  two  feet  deeiur.  The  lire  place  wa*; 
covered  with  an  inch  and  a  hall  oi  .ishe^.  tlnn  a  layer  of  I>oncs.  and 
finally  with  the  refuse  of  the  ihimne\-  as  it  had  decayed  and  fallen. 
The  chimney  was  probably  built  of  sticks,  chinked  with  mud.  tlv. 
being  the  common  method  in  a  tempor.iry  building. 

I'ort  St.  Antoine.  Pen-ol's  most  n<Tthein  post,  w.i^  located  on 
the  eastern,  the  Wise.^n^in.  shore  oi  Pake  IVpin.  or  P.on  Socourf. 
at  it  was  .tluMi  called,  .about  six  miles  .above  the  ouiKl.  W'stipes  of 
this  fort  were  id.iinly  visible  forty  years  ai:o.    It  seems  to  have  been 

2U.    >(r.  n.  (\.  Tli\v!ilfi>«s.  S<M  i»«t:(iy  of  llii-  \\  |h.  >.nsin  S.»olot.T.   wrM.  «: 

"Tlit'PO   iMihm   w.MO  ..()   l!ir>  («)\sl    liMiil;"  <•(    I'm-  rix<r.   I..  I.iw    tli.'   IMi><'k.   .iml  on.  wAW 

from   tlH>  vUl.i.;-  of  'I'r  (.ol.-iin.    Ti  <  v  »x        .-..mpl.  l.-ly  nii.  rtrlh^M  lit  April.  ««y 
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about  sixty  feet  by  forty-five;  and  had  a  pleasant  location  on  a  gentle 
rise,  not  far  from  the  lake.  It  was  probably  built  in  the  early  spring 
of  1686,  as  Perrot  moved  out  from  his  winter  quarters.  This  fort  ap- 
pears on  Franquclin's  map  of  16S8.  and  it  was  here  that  Perrot  in 
1689  performed  the  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  "in  order  to  render  incontestible  his  Majesty's  right  to 
the  countries  discovered  by  his  subjects"  on  the  upper  Mississippi. 
Frnicaut,  a  companion  of  Le  Scuer,  saw  this  post' in  1700.  He  sUtes 
that  it  then  bore  Perrot's  name. 

Perrot  also  built  a  fort  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Pepin,  at  the 
outlet.  This  was  known  as  Fort  Perrot  and  was  a  place  of  com- 
paratively small  importance. 

The  exact  location  of  Fort  St.  Nicholas  has  caused  more  acri- 
Mionious  dispute  than  any  point  in  Wisconsin  history.  A  goodly 
share  of  \''ohime  X  of  the  Collections  is  given  up  to  this  question. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Buttcrfield  opposing  the  views  of  Dr.  Xeill.  Prof.  Butler 
i.nd  Mr.  Draper.  Mr.  Draper  seems  to  have  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  cites  a  great  array  of  authorities  to  prove  that  the  fort 
v.ns  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  on  the  Mississippi,  m 
other  words,  a  little  below  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Prairie  dti 
Chien.27  This  post  was  probably  built  in  1683  at  the  time  whci 
Perrot  came  west  to  form  an  alliance  with  and  among  the  wc-tcin 
Indians  against  the  Iroquois.  It  was  Boisguillot's  post  "command- 
ing the  French  near  the  Wisconsin,  on  the  Mississippi."  when  he 
was  present  at  the  ceremonies  at  Ft.  St.  Antoine  in  1689.  The  post 
v-MS  abandoned  before  1700.  for  Penicaut  makes  no  mention  of  it. 

Perrot's  southernmost  post,  opposite  the  lead  mines,  has  already 
been  mentioned. 

In  1692  Perrot  was  orderctl  to  go  to  the  eastern  Minmis  <if 
Marameg,  on  the  St.  Joseph  Kiver.  in  western  Micliigan.  He  w.is 
sent  tliere  to  })revont  outlireaks  among  them  and  neighborinj^  tribes, 
and  still  more  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  English  trader*, 
then  beginning  to  come  into  the  country,  and  to  hold  the  Indians 
tlicir  allegiance  to  the  French  king.  He  also  retained  his  western 
command,  and  1694  we  find  him  at  Montreal  with  a  mixed  dele- 
gation of  Miamis.  Sacs,  Menominees.  Pottaw.Tttoniies  an<l  Foxe<. 
This  delegation  was  sent  to  intercut  the  French  in  the  cstablishmeni 
of  a  fort  on  the  St.  Joseph,  to  thwart  the  supposed  plans  of  ihc 
Trofpiois. 

A  memento  of  Perrot  at  this  i>eriod  is  a1>«i  prcservcti  by  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  Society.    It  is  a  note  or  draft  in  ihc  following 

form : 

27.    Mr.   Tliwiiltrs   In   n   porsonnl  iiot.<  •^hvb:    "It  >xn«  .nl».>nt  hnlf  n  n»n«'  '   '  - 
"I^.w.T   lowii."  ;it   Ihc  "piKs  .-viv"    1»rn|>««r  I-  rieltt.   I   ."m.   -nr.     \W  n-x.-r 
ImimI   til.'  L'li.iiti  l  III  iM  Tonn;   iMil    I  ill  ^\\  ;\K  «UUiH.   Hli«l  «iiu  wUlHii;  li.  «n  i  >  t 
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"I  consent  that  from  the  first  beaver  which  M.  Le  Seucr  will 
find  at  the  Ottawas  or  elsewhere,  belonging  to  me,  he  pay  himseh' 
the  sum  of  two  thousand,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  one  livre, 
eight-  sols,  six  deniers,  in  beaver  at  the  rate  of  the  Quebec  office, 
and  this  for  a  same  amount  which  he  paid  to  me  to  my  quittance  to 
IM.  Bertrand  Armand,  merchant  at  ^lontreal.  In  testimony  of  which 
I  have  signed  the  present  made  in  duplicate  at  ^^ontreal  this  28th 
August  1695. 

I  will  pay  the  cartage  of  said  beaver. 

N.  Perrot."28 

In  1692  or  1693  the  Mascoutins  sought  vengeance  for  the  dcaih 
of  one  of  their  warriors  which  they  attributed  to  Perrot,  and  getting 
him  into  their  village  they  robbed  him  of  all  his  goods.  With  his 
companion,  a  Pottawattomie  chief,  he  was  condemned  to  death  by 
fire.  But  both  escaped  almost  miraculously  while  being  conducted 
to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  and  reached  the  Bay  in  safety. 

From  1695  to  1699  Perrot  passed  the  time  fighting  the  Iroquois 
and  holding  the  western  tribes  together.  In  1696  all  the?c  western 
tribes  were  restive  and  the  Sioux,  Miamis,  ^Mascoutins  anil  Ottawas 
were  about  to  engage  in  a  four  handed  war.  Perrot  again  essayed 
the  difficult  role  of  peacemaker.  The  Miamis  seized  him  and  would 
have  burned  him  but  for  the  intervention  of  his  faithful  friends,  the 
Foxes.  This  treatment  of  Perrot  aroused  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
among  the  western  tribes,  some  of  them  being  eager  to  avenge  it. 

In  1699  King  Louis  XIV  issued  a  s(vceping  order  cvacuatimr 
the  western  posts  and  calling  all  traders  and  soldiers  in  to  the  lower 
country.  The  order  was  peremptory  and  could  not  be  evaded.  It 
closed  Perrot's  career,  although  for  some  years  the  western  Indians 
complained  of  his  removal  and  sought  for  his  return. 

He  made  claim  against  the  government  for  sums  spent  in  public 
service,  but  th.is  claim  was  rejected.  He  then  sent  his  claim  to 
France,  but  the  \\'ar  of  the  vSpanish  Succession  was  on.  and  Louis 
luid  other  uses  for  liis  money  th;in  the  jiaymcnt  of  just  debts  to  hiN 
worthy  subjects,  no  matter  what  their  necessity.  So  the  claim  wa<: 
pigeon-holed,  although  Callicros.  the  governor,  had  written:  "H.* 
is  very  poor.  Large  sums  are  ju'^lly  due  him  for  his  services 
this  colony."-"  So  far  a^^  wo  know  nothing  was  pai<l  to  him.  So 
he  resigned  himself  t(^  end  his  days  in  poverty  In  this,  says  Tail- 
han.  he  was  not  much  wor>;e  off  thati  others,  the  Durantaycs,  for 
example,  and  Jolliet  reduced  to  the  same  extremity. 

Perrot  receixed  a  \)\oo{  of  the  att'ection  and  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  western  tribr<.  when,  in  .hily  and  Aujjnst.  170I. 
a  general  congress  was  held  at  M<MUre;d.  C^unanguissc.  chief  of 
the  Pottawattomies.  obtained  an  audience  with  the  governor.  Throw- 
ing a  pack  of  beaver  skins  at  hi^  feet,  he  s.ii«l:    "Nfy  father.  I  am 

i:s.    S<'0    MIIw  Muk.'o    Scnfiiu'l.    Mmv  W.Vi. 
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come  only  to  hear  your  word.  I  am  the  cause  of  the  coming  of  all 
the  nations  of  Lake  Huron.  1  ask  but  one  favor  because  of  my 
obedience.  Perrot  is  my  body.  I  pray  you  give  him  to  me.  He- 
is  the  best  beloved  of  all  the  French  who  have  ever  been  among  us." 
Nero,  chief  of  the  Fo.xcs,  followed  in  the  same  strain.  And 
he  was  in  turn  followed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Ottawas.  making  the 
same  request.  Vague  promises  were  made  in  reply,  never  ful fallen, 
and  the  fulfillment  of  which  was  never  intended. 

Vaudreuil,  who  succeeded  Callieres  as  governor,  was  very 
friendly  to  Perrot,  and  conferred  one  or  two  petty  offices  upon 
him  in  1708  and  1710. 

In  1716  trouble  was  on  with  some  of  the  western  tribes,  and 
an  expedition  against  the  Foxes  was  planned.  Perrot,  then  seventy- 
two  years  old,  roused  himself  and  addressed  a  memoir  to  the  gover- 
nor in  behalf  of  his  old  friends.  And  if  an  expedition  must  be  sent 
he  asked  permission  to  accompany  it.  He  assured  the  governor  of 
his  ability  to  settle  the  diflicultics  without  bloodshed  or  warfare. 
But  the  decree  had  gone  forth,  Louvigny's  expedition  had  started, 
the  Foxes  were  to  be  exterminated,  ancl  the  old  man's  appeal  wa> 
of  no  avail. 

This  was  his  last  public  act.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
He  was  alive  in  1718,"^  and  prol)ably  died  soon  after,  at  his  home 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Tailhan  lists  the  writings  of  Perrot, 

L    The  Memoir  on  the  Outagamis.  or  l''o-\es,  written  in  1716, 
H.    Some  notes  on  the  \\ars  of  the  Iroquois,  and 
HL    The  Memoirs  on  the  manners,  customs  and  religion  of  the 
North  American  Indians. 

The  first  and  second  are  lost  to  us,  no  copy,  so  far  as  known, 
having  been  preserved. 

The  third  remained  in  manuscript  until  i86.t.  when  it  was  pub- 
Itiihed  in  the  P»ibHolheca  Americana,  a  collection  of  rare  or  unedited 
works  upon  America  by  .\.  l^ank.  The  editor  was  the  Jesuit  father 
Tailhan.  Charlevoix  saw  the  manuscript,  and  used  it  freely.  He 
says:  "It  *is  by  a  voyageur  of  Canada.  Xicholas  Perrot,  who  lont? 
traversed  almost  all  New  France,  and  was  often  employed  by  tlu 
Governors-general,  from  his  skill  in  inaiiaviiiii:  the  minds  of  the 
Indians,  almost  all  of  whose  dialects  he  spoke,  and  whose  custon>s 
he  had  carefully  studied.  He  was.  moreover,  a  man  of  much 
ability."-'! 

Governor  Cadwallador  Colden  translated  porti«'>ns  of  it.  iticor- 
}>orating  the  traiislations  in  his  "History  of  ihe  I'ivc  Nations  uf 
C.mada."  a  very  v;ood  work  on  the  lro.|u..iv,  John  Gihuary  ShvM 
lists  it  among  the  mamwciipts  consulted  i>y  him.  in  prcpaiing  \\\% 


30.  Tnllhnn.    IVrmfs    M.in..|i.-.  p.nL'o  XW, 
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"History  of  the  Catlioli-:  :\Iissions  among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  th* 
United  States,"'  piibHshed  in  1854. 

Some  authorities  think  that  this  manuscript  was  written  in 
Perrot's  later  years,  after  his  retirement  from  active  life,  but  Harrisse, 
whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  consideration,  says  that  it  bears  evidence 
of  having  been  composed  year  by  year  from  1665  until  his  death. 

The  volume  as  published  is  a  small  octavo  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-one  pages.  Perrot's  matter  fills  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
pages,  Tailhan's  notes  and  index  the  rest. 

The  first  twelve  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  religious  belii^'s  - 
and  superstitions  of  the  Indians;  their  marriages,  and  funeral  cere- 
monies; their  games  and  hunting  customs,  and  the  manner  of  their 
daily  life. 

The  following  sixteen  chapters  arc  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
journal,  and  embrace  accounts  of  various  expeditions  against  tiie 
Iroquois,  St.  Lusson's  ceremonies  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  other 
actions  in  which  Perrot  was  concerned,  or  of  which  he  had  im- 
mediate knowledge. 

Tailhan's  notes  are  excellent.  They  include  long  expbinatory 
extracts  from  the  Relations,  the  Lcttres  Editiantes,  Charlevoix, 
Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,  and  other  authorities,  corrob- 
orative of  Perrot's  statements. 

As  might  be  expected,  Perrot's  style  is  rude,  and  often  times 
involved.  Taking  Tailhan's  notes  in  connection  with  the  text,  how- 
ever, one  cannot  help  being  impressed  by  Perrot  s  fidelity  to  tact, 
and  his  modesty,  which  are  assuredly  tiie  essentials  in  a  w^^rk  <»f 
this  character.  Gardner  P.  Siickncy. 

.^2.   Geo.  Stewart.  Jr.,  In  Narnitive  ami  Critical  History.  Volinno  IV.  p.ieo  359. 
If  writing  from  year  to  yp^r  IVrrot  wonltl  li.inily  li.nve  iriv»-ii  11h»  d.-ito  fur 
tbe  yutluiiiifc  nt  Sauft  Ste.  Marie  ui)«1<t  St.  Lnssou,  an  error  <i(  two  years. 
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RADISSON  AND  GROSEILLIERS, 


Daring  and  hartly  far  more  than  most  oi  those  voyagciirs  who 
have  filled  the  annals  of  the  Northwest  with  romance  and  adventure, 
Pierre-Espnt  Raclisson  and  Medard  Chouart  des  Groscilliers  are  to 
the  history  of  the  Lake  Superior  country  what  Jean  Nicolet  is  :o 
the  history  of  the  Lake  Michigan  region. 

A  few  words  about  the  first  visits  of  white  men  to  the  uppor 
lakes.  In  1634  NicoletJ  leaving  his  home  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
ascended  the  Ottawa  River  to  Lake  Nipissing  and  descended  French 
River  to  Lake  Huron,  whence  he  went  as  far  north  as  Sault  .-^tc. 
Marie.  Without,  so  far  us  history  records,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
great  fresh  water  sea  which  pours  its  flood  over  those  falls.  Nicolet 
turned  his  face  westward,  in  search  of  the  Orient,  and  came  to  our 
own  state,  ascending  the  Fox  River  as  far.  perhaps,  as  Berlin  - 

Just  twenty  years  later,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Nicolet.  there 
came  to  Wisconsin  two  nameless  voyageurs.  who.  according  to  the 
Jesuit  Relations  of  1656,  returned  to  Quebec  in  August  of  that  yc.Ar 
from  a  voyage  of  two  years  to  the  regic)n  of  (ircen  Bay.  In  the  Jes- 
uit Relations  of  1658  we  learn  more  about  this  voyage,  but  f)n  ih  * 
whole  the  details  are  so  meager  that  one  becomes  curious  as  to  iuit 
how  anfl  where  the  explorers  spent  the  two  years  of  their  daring 
pilgrimage. 

In  .August.  if/)0,  as  we  learn  from  the  Je.suit  Kelati(»n>  of  tnat 
year,  there  returned  to  Quebec  two  nameless  voyageurs  who  had  ex- 
plored the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  had  visited  the  liurons-- 
fugitives  first  frijm  the  IrcKpiois  and  then  from  the  Sioux— near  i-'«c 
hea<lwaters  of  the  Black  Ki\er.  iti  northwestern  Wisconsin,  and  wiio 
had  been  guests  of  honor  in  the  skin  lodge>  and  mud  cibius  of  i'.ic 
Sioux  of  northrni  Minnesota,  these  latter  Indians,  by  the  w.iy.  haxi.iR 
most  copiouslx  wipt  over  the  iMenchmen.  a  cu»ton)  th.it  R.uh»v.)ii  i> 
the  iii.st  writer  to  'ieserihe. 

b'or  more  than  two  hundied  years  the  two  h'renchnK-n  who  were 
the  pit  iieer  explorer>  oi  Lake  Superior  ha\e  leinained  nameless.  !t 
is  now  certain  that  they  were  Kadi-son  and  t IrnseilMefv.  The  identity 
of  tlit"  earlier  explorers,  tlu  y    who    \isUid    thr    (Irt  en    I'ax     rr  -i'  ' 
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l)cUvcen  1654  and  JO56,  is  by  no  nicans  so  clear;  in  I'act,  it  may  never 
he  positively  known.  Pnit  there  is  some  evidence  that  they  also  were 
Radisson  and  Groseillicrs. 

Radisson  was  the  son  oi  Sebastian-Hayet  Radisson  and  -Madeleine 
Herault  and  he  was  a  native  of  St.  Malo,  in  Brittany.  Although  lie 
was  a  mere  youth  when  on  May  21,  1651,  he  settled  with  his  parents 
at  Three  Rivers,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  nearly  midwa}'  between  Qtiebec 
and  ]\fontreal,  and  although  one  Elizabeth  Radisson  became  a  bride 
in  1657,  some  writers  assert  that  Elizabeth  was  our  explorer's  daugli- 
ter.  It  appears  that  at  Three  Rivers  at  that  time  there  was  another 
Pierre-Esprit  Radisson,^  who.  with  his  wife,  had  come  from  a  parish 
in  Paris.  Suite,  a  French-Canadian  historian,  states^  that  the  elder 
Pierre-Esprit  Radisson  was  our  explorer's  father,  whose  widow  mar- 
ried Sebastien  Hayet,  by  whom  she  had  three  daughters,  Marguerite. 
Francoise  and  Elizabeth.  Against  this  theory  are  the  facts  that  Radis- 
son was  not  out  of  his  teens  when  he  arrived  in  New  France  in  i6si 
and  that  his  sister  Marguerite,  who  must  have  been  his  junior  accord- 
ing to  Suite's  theory,  became  a  wife  in  1646.  The  truth  seems  to  hv 
that  the  elder  Pierre-Esprit  Radisson  was  an  uncle  of  Marguerite  and 
Francoise  and  of  our  explorer,  and  that  he  was  the  father  of  Eliz- 
abeth.' 

Groseillicrs  was  born  in  P)rie.  brance.  of  Innnble  parents,  and  \u 
his  boyhood  served  a  family  in  Tours,  a  member  of  which.  Sister  B  ;r- 
nard,  accompanied  ^Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation,  a  name  illustri- 
ous in  the  religious  history  of  New  France,  to  America.  Groseillicrs 
himself  came  to  America  some  time  before  he  was  twenty-one  yc.'.rs 
of  age  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  capacity  of  donm-. 
or  volunteer  lay  helper,  remaining  with  them  a  nundier  of  years.  In 
1646,  having  become  familiar  with  the  region  lying  between  the  Frencli 
settlements  and  Lake  Huron,  as  well  as  conversant  with  the  Hurori 
and  Algonkin  languages,  he  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  with  the  Hu'*on 
Indians. 

Groseillicrs  was  married  twice  an<l  both  of  his  wcdiling>  p'»s>,<- 
nuich  interest.  On  September  3.  i()47,  he  married  Ilelcne  Martin,  a 
daughter  of  .Abraham  Martin,  whose  name  i^-  borne  by  the  histo.MC 
plaitis  of  Quebec.  She,  the  widow  ot  Claude  Elienne  at  the  lime  hat 
she  married  ( Iro.seiiliers.  was  a  .u( >dil.iuuhUr  oi"  ihe  great  Cliamplaiii. 
who  h.id  gi\en  to  lur  the  t'hristi.m  n.mie  of  his  »»\vn  wile.  She  died 
in  }C)^\,  and  on  .Augn^t  J4,  iSf)^.  ( ir. 'sodliers  married  .Margnerile  Rad- 
isson, .also  a  widow,  the  cldci-  sisUr  of  the  m;»n  whc*  was  tiestincd  to 
be  his  almost  inseparable  companion. 

Radi'^son  has  given  us  a  ii'cord  <«l  his  wandnings.  b\M  it  was  not 
until  that  his  iourn.d  wa-  ]>nldish(d.  tlu-  cirdu  lor  th's  v.nhiahle 
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•contribution  to  American  history  being  due  to  the  Prince  Society  oi 
Boston.  The  manuscript  of  Radisson's  first  four  voyages,  including 
two  journeys  to  the  west  in  company  with  GroseiUiers,  are  in  ihe 
Bodleian  Library,  while  his  narratives  of  subsequent  experiences  at 
Hudson  Bay  are  in  the  British  Museum.  Before  they  were  lodged  i:i 
these  secure  places,  the  Radisson  manuscripts  were  nearly  lost  at  one 
time,  being  treated  as  worthless,  but  they  were  finally  rescued  b}'  col- 
lectors/^ 

Radisson's  first  voyage  was  as  a  captive  into  the  country  of  the 
Mohawks,  by  whom  he  was  captured  during  the  year  following  nis 
arrival  in  New  France,  while  he  was  hunting  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
River;'  his  second  voyage,  also  an  individual  experience,  was  as  a 
member  of  the  French  colony  among  the  Onondagas.  another  Iro- 
quois nation;  his  third  voyage  was  a  journey  that  he  says  that  he  and 
GroseiUiers  made  to  the  west,  including  a  descent  far  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  his  fourth  voyage  was  a  journey  that  he  and  Gro- 
seiUiers made  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  northern 
"Wisconsin  and  northeastern  Minnesota. 

Our  interest  naturally  centers  in  the  two  western  voyages.  It  is 
-a  peculiar  fact  that  Radisson  does  not  give  the  year  in  which  he  and 
GroseiUiers  started  upon  or  returned  from  either  of  their  western 
journeys.  But  in  his  account  of  the  second  western  voyage,  he  makes 
allusions  to  contemporaneous  events,  and  with  these  guides,  and  some 
other  evidence  which  is  at  hand,  the  exact  day  that  his  second  western 
voyage,  the  one  to  Lake  Superior,  came  to  an  end.  can  be  established 
with  absolute  certainty.  It  becomes  necessary  to  consider  this  second 
voyage  before  taking  up  the  >rississippi  River  narrative. 

There  is  a  conflict  of  authority  as  to  the  route  that  Radisson  and 
GroseiUiers  took  in  coming  west  the  second  time.  Two  Frcn:h- 
Canadian  writers,"  one  of  them^  the  most  recent  contributor  to  'he 
literature  of  the  subject,  state  that  they  followed  the  lower  lakes,  visit- 
ing Niagara  Falls,  navigating  Lake  Erie  and  passing  the  spot  where 
now  stands  the  city  of  Detroit.  These  writers  base  their  theory  upon 
an  exaggerated  description  by  Radisson  of  a  waterfall  that  they  passed 
in  coming  west.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  Radisson  moans  to  state 
that  he  and  GroseiUiers  came  west  both  times  by  the  Ottawa  River 
route.  Radisson  says  that  they  ascended  the  "river  of  the  meadows.** 
crossed  "the  lake  of  the  castors"  and  descended  the  "river  ot  the  Sor- 
cerers" to  the  "first  great  lake."  In  the  Jesuit  Relations  wc  fitui  that 
the  Ottawa  River  was  in  those  days  called  the  River  of  the  l'r.iir;c«5. 


0.  See  Wis.  Hist,  (.'oils.,  Vnl.  XI.,  [>p.  CI  iiiul  CCt.  (or  nn  novMunt  of  tlio  lil^torr  of 
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which  Radisson,  writing  in  English,  changed  into  "river  of  the  nieid- 
ows,"  prairie  in  French  and  meadow  in  Enghsh  being  synonomous; 
ihc  "lake  of  the  castors"  that  Radisson  mentions  is  plainly  Lake  Nip- 
issing — Radisson  says  that  it  was  thirty  leagues  in  compass:  the  Xip- 
issing  Indians,  who  lived  along  French  River,  were  called  Sorcerers 
by  the  French,  hence  Radisson's  "river  of  the  Sorcerers";  Radis- 
son's  "first  great  lake"  is  most  certainly  Lake  Huron,  the  first  great 
lake  that  the  French  encountered  in  coming  west  by  way  of  tl'ie 
Ottawa. 

At  the  mouth  of  French  River,  Radisson  and  Groseilliers.  who- 
had  left  the  French  settlements  contrary  to  the  mandate  of  the  French 
king's  representatives  at  Quebec,  turned  their  faces  westward  and  were 
soon  at  Sault  Ste.  ]\Iarie,  where  they  rested  and  feasted.  Radisson 
says  that  at  that  place  they  found  the  truth  of  what  the  Indians  had 
often  said,  that  they  "should  make  good  chearc  of  a  fish  that  they  ciil 
Assickmack,  wch  signifieth  a  white  fish.  The  beare.  the  castors,  and  ye 
Oriniack  showed  themselves  often,  but  to  their  cost;  imked.  it  was 
lo  us  like  a  terrestriall  p^.radise."  From  the  Sault  the  explorers  went 
to  Chequainegon  Bay.  Radisson  gives  rs  very  clear  description.^  ct 
the  places  that  they  passed  on  the  way,  including  the  Grand  Portal, 
to  which  he  gave  his  Christian  name,  and  Keweenaw  Bay  and  Kewee- 
naw Point.  They  portaged  across  Keweenaw  Point.  Their  Huron 
companions,  who  had  accompanied  them  all  the  way  from  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence,  left  them  at  Chequamogon  Bay  to  visit  their  own  na- 
tion, which  at  that  time  dwelt  in  northwestern  Wisconsin,  some  iis- 
tance  inland.  On  the  shore  of  Che(iuanicgon  Bay,  near  Whittlesev  s 
Creek  or  Shore's  Landing.^  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  built  a  little  but. 
ti.e  first  structure  erected  by  white  men  on  Lake  Superior.  Radis- 
son's  description  of  it  is  interesting.  lie  says;  '"We  went  al»nut  to 
nrake  a  fort  of  stakes,  wch  was  in  this  manner.  Suppose  that  the  w.it- 
ter  side  had  ben  in  one  end;  att  the  -anic  end  there  should  be  mur- 
therers,  and  att  need  wo  made  a  bastion  in  a  triangle  to  defend  us 
from  an  assault.  The  dniue  was  luare  the  waiter  side,  our  fire  was  in 
tile  midle,  and  our  hcd  on  the  right  hand,  covered.  There  were  boughs 
<»f  trees  all  about  our  ft)rt  layed  across,  one  ujipon  an  other.  Besides 
t'icsc  boughs,  we  had  a  long  corA.  tyeil  wth  some  small  bells,  wch 
weare  senteryes." 

Within  two  weeks  fifty  llurons  came  and  escorted  the  two  wh-te 
r:en  to  their  villa.ge.  which  was  situate  five  great  days*  journey  mi- 
land,  probably  jiear  Court  Oreille<.  .\ller  the  usual  winter  hunt,  the 
I'urons  and  the  v\pli>rcrs  met  ag.iin  near  a  small  lake  and  soon  n 
large  number  r»f  Oltawa*^  joined  tluni.  I'ive  hundre«l  of  ihc<o  Indians 
(iied  of  famine  and  Kaili^son's  descripl it>n  of  the  <icencs  of  horror  Ji.it 
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were  enacted  in  that  dismal  winter  camp,  where  now  may  be  one  of 
the  Nourishing  towns  of  nc^rth western  Wisconsin,  would  be  hard  to 
evcel  in  graphic  power.  They  ate  the  bark  of  trees,  powder  made  of 
bones,  filthy  furs.  "We  became  the  image  of  death."  Radisson  writes. 
**\Ve  mistook  oursehes  very  often,  taking  the  living  for  the  dead  and 
ye  dead  for  the  living."'  Later  in  the  winter,  after  a  storm  had  brought 
relief  from  famine,  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  hunt,  the  French- 
men and  their  Indian  companions  wandered  into  the  Sioux  country, 
between  the  St.  Croix  and  upper  ^Iississipi)i  Rivers,  and  were  vis. ted 
by  the  Sioux.  Somewhere  in  that  country,  according  to  Radisson, 
they  built  a  fort  600  by  603  feet.  From  the  fort  Radisson  visited  ^he 
Christinoes,  at  three  days'  joiirne\'.  and  he  and  Groscilliers  spent  six 
weeks  in  a  Sioux  camp  which  was  seven  days'  journey  from  the  big 
fort.  They  returned  to  Checjuamegon  Bay  before  Lake  Superior  was 
free  of  ice  and  Radisson  says  that  from  that  point  they  went  to  the  B  iy 
of  the  North,  as  Hudson's  Bay  was  called  by  the  French  in  those  days. 
Radisson  speaks  of  finding  on  the  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay  barracks 
that  Europeans  had  built,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  claims  for 
hi;):self  and  Groscilliers  the  discovery  01  Hudson's  Bay  by  an  inlind 
rot\te.  He  says  that  they  returned  from  the  northern  bay  by  another 
river  than  that  by  which  they  had  reached  it.  About  the  middle  of 
winter  they  reached  the  big  fort  in  northern  Minnesota  and  during  th.- 
following  summer  they  returned  to  the  French  settlements. 

This  voyage  terminated  in  August,  1660,  and  Radisson  and  Gro- 
scilliers are  the  two  nameless  exf)lorers  of  Lake  Superior  who.>e 
achievements  are  recorded  in  the  Jesuit  Relations  of  that  year.  Almost 
ever}'  writer  on  the  subject  maintains  that  it  was  the  first  western  voy- 
age of  Radisson  and  Groscilliers  which  terminated  at  this  time,  bat 
Radisson  himself  says  tiiat  in  returning  from  the  Lake  Superior  voy- 
age he  and  Groscilliers  passed  the  Long  Sault.  on  the  Ottawa  River, 
very  soon  after  the  m.issacrc  of  Dollard  and  his  comi)anlons  by  the 
Iroquois,  a  memorable  event  in  early  Canadian  history  which  occurrci 
in  May.  1660.  ^Moreover,  on  the  outward  voyage,  when  he  cave  Jr.> 
own  name  to  the  Grand  Portal,  he  says  that  he  was  the  first  Chrisnan 
that  had  seen  it.  a  statement  that  would  not  be  true  had  the  Lake 
Superior  voyage  taken  i)!ace  at  a  later  date,  for  F.uiier  Menard,  the  fir-^t 
clergyman  to  set  foot  upon  Wisconsin  sc^il.  passed  the  PicHircd  Rocks 
of  Lake  Superior  in  the  fall  of  i()()0.'"''  With  the  exception  of  his 
story  about  going  to  Hudson  Bay,  Radis^on's  narrative  ot  his  Lake 
Superior  voyage  tallies  with  what  the  Jesuit  Relations  say  about  ih? 
^v.o  nameless  exjjlorers  and  the  places  they  saw.  the  Indi.ins  who  n 
they  visited  and  the  customs  of  those  Indians. 

T!ic  situation,  summed  up  briell.w  i-^  simply  thi-;:  Tlir  Jesuit  Rcl\- 
tions  tell  us  of  two  I'rcnchmen  who  went  to  the  bend  (»f  X^Vx:  Snpc- 
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iior,  visited  the  Hurons  and  the  Sioux  and  returned  in  August.  1660. 
Kadisson  describes  a  similar  journey  by  himseh'  and  Groseillicrs  .in  I 
while  he  makes  no  direct  statement  of  the  time  of  his  return,  his  nar- 
tative  shows  that  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1660.  Finally,  the  Journal 
of  the  Jesuits,  a  sort  of  diary  kept  at  Quebec,  sets  at  rest  any  pos- 
sible doubt  on  the  subject  by  mentioning  the  arrival  of  the  same  Indian 
flotilla  that  brought  down  the  two  Frenchmen  to  Quebec  and  by  sup- 
plying the  name  of  Groscilliers  as  one  of  the  two  explorers  who  are 
nameless  in  the  Jesuit  Relations. 

There  is  hardly  a  writer  on  this  subject  who  does  not  assert  that 
Radisson  and  Groseillicrs  came  west  after  1660.  Xot  a  vestige  of  proof 
to  support  their  assertions  is  adduced,  and  it  is  safe  to  say,  the  facts 
compel  one  to  say,  that  the  Lake  Superior  voyage  which  ended  in  1660 
was  the  last  voj^age  that  Radisson  and  Groseillicrs  made  to  the  west. 

Many  writers,  without  advancing  any  proof  in  support  of  their 
statements,  declare  that  Radisson  and  Groseillicrs'  Lake  Superior  voy- 
age began  in  1661  and  ended  in  1663.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Jesuits, 
v/hich  is  unimpeachable  authority,  we  tlnd  that  Groscilliers  was  at  Que- 
bec in  T^Iay,  1662,  and  this  alone  explodes  the  1661-3  theory. 

Other  writers  declare  that  Radisson  and  Groseillicrs  returnr<i 
from  their  first  western  voyage  in  August,  i6Co.  and  started  west  again 
r.t  once,  not  returning  from  their  second  and  last  voyage  to  the  upper 
lakes  until  1662,  late  in  the  summer.  These  writers  overlook  the  :'act 
of  Groseillicrs'  presence  in  Quebec  in  May.  i(y62,  and  they  also  f.iil 
to  account  for  the  fact  of  an  addition  to  the  Groseillicrs  family  in 
1662. 

In  connection  with  this  voyage,  one  more  error  remains  to  be 
pointed  out,  and  in  the  history  of  the  northwest  there  is  not  an  error 
that  is  more  widespread.  I  refer  to  the  statement  in  many  stand  I'.  d 
historical  works,  including  W'insor's  "Narrative  and  Critical  History 
of  America"  and  his  "From  Cartier  to  Fronts nac."  that  Father  Men- 
ard and  Radisson  and  Groseillicrs  came  west  together  in  August.  1*360 
Father  ^lenard,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  came  west  with  the  same  Indians 


11.  "On  tlic  ITtli  t-Viiixust]  Muiisci^'iiour  of  roirao  (I.;ival.  Ilist  bisli.»p  of  QiirUn') 
left  for  his  visit  •  •  •  *  Ilo  nrrivod  at  Moiitioal  on  tlio  -Ist  •  •  •  \vlior««  »!•« 
Ottuwas  liad  arrived  on  tlio  i;>lli.    T1h\v  wore  in  n\iiul>iT  ilnoo  litirdnMi.  » ;r.>«iM".vi» 

va.s  in  tliolr  cotnpan.v,  wlio  had  nono  to  ihvm  tlio  .voar  licforo.  Tho.v  lin<l  •loiwirti'*!  fn»in 
Lake  Sujirrior  with  one  Inindivd  canoes;  for(.v  tunietl  hack,  and  nlxljr  nrrivrsl.  i<siilod 
wllh  peltry  to  tlio  value  of  2<K).HK)  Hvros.  \t  Montreal  the.v  Icfl  to  Ihc  vnhh-  of  .%<».'««» 
livres,  and  hroni^ht  the  rest  to  Three  Kivet::.  They  eontc  \n  twrn«y-i»l\  d.iys.  I>ii|  nn* 
two  months  in  >;olnj:  haeic.  l>es  tJruslUeres  wintered  with  the  lUvnf  trlln*.  «or.» 
nl'ont  four  thousand,  and  belonced  to  the  s<M|ont«ry  Nadouo-oronoii*.  The  KrtUior  Monnr. 
tl.o  Kather  All>an  -I,  and  hlx  other  I"n  n«  hn>  <n  w  nf  h.i.'k  with  Ihrni."  Jo«ini.il  *U* 
Jisiiites,  par  M,  M.  les  .Vhltes  I^iverdlere  et  raseraln.  gnelho.  \>7\.  Krtllier  .\H«!»nol. 
Ix  rKooutod  and  ahandoni>d  hy  the  Indians,  voon  n'tta<rd  \\\n  «»rp<  to  the  l*rrnrh  iipitl«>< 
inent.  I'ather  Menard  puslu>d  onward  .lu.l  in  .Vncu^t.  nuM,  |M-ri<>hf>«|  In  tin*  ttirr«U  of 
North  western  Wisconsin. 
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who  had  accompanied  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  to  the  French  settle- 
ments, upon  their  return  from  Lake  Superior.  Among  Father  Men- 
ard's companions  were  six  or  more  Frenchmen,  whose  return  to  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence  is  chronicled  by  the  Journal  of  the  Jesuits  under 
date  of  August  3.  1663.  It  has  been  shown  that  right  in  the  middle 
of  this  period  Groseilliers  was  at  Quebec  and  in  the  proper  place  it 
will  be  shown  what  both  he  and  Radisson  were  doing  between  iGOo 
and  1662,. 

It  may  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  trace  the  erroneous  connec- 
tion of  Father  ]\Ienard  with  Radisson  and  Groseilliers.  The  Journal 
of  the  Jesuits  for  August,  1660,  already  quoted,  announces  the  arrival 
of  the  Indian  flotilla  from  Lake  Superior,  incidentally  mentions  ti^'a': 
Groseilliers  was  in  their  company,  and  adds  that  Father  Menard 
"went  back  with  them."  By  the  words  "with  them""  the  Indians  alone 
are  meant,  but  the  late  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill  of  ^Minnesota  understood  thai 
the  words  meant  the  entire  party  which  had  just  reached  the  French 
sett;ements,  and  he  hurried  our  two  voyageurs  back  to  the  west  befor- 
they  had  had  time  to  greet  their  kinsfolk.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  John  Gilmary  Shea,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  Charlevoix,  pub- 
lished in  1868.  when  he  did  not  have  the  aid  of  Radisson's  narrative, 
as  Di.  Neill  did,  interprets  the  entry  in  the  Journal  of  the  Jesuits  cor- 
rectly. "The  party  with  whom  ]\Ienard  went,"'  reads  Shea"s  note, 
"came  down  with  Groseilliers."' 

It  is  difficult  either  to  accept  or  to  reject  Radisson's  statement 
that  he  and  Groseilliers.  during  their  Lake  Superior  voyage,  penetrated 
to  Hudson's  Bay.  Radisson  states  that  the  Lake  Superior  voyage 
took  two  years,  but  neither  the  Jesuit  Relations^-  nor  the  Journal  of 
the  Jesuits  mentions  more  than  one  winter's  stay  in  the  west  by  oi.r 
explorers.  !^Ioreover,  Pierre-Esprit  Radisson.  on  April  15.  1659.  -vas 
i.:o<lfathcr  of  a  daughter  of  Groseilliers.  Father  Menard  performi;!.; 
the  ceremony.  We  have  seen  that  there  were  two  men  named  Pierrc- 
Fsprit  Radisson  at  Three  l^ivers  at  that  time  and  we  might  take  it  lor 
granted  that  it  was  the  elder  Pierre  who  stood  sponsor  on  this  occa- 
sion were  it  not  lor  the  intimation  in  the  Jesuit  Relations  and  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Jesuits  that  both  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  were  gouf 
only  a  year  on  their  Lake  Sui)eri(tr  voyage,  which  ende»l  in  .\ugust. 
j(  60. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  evidence  in  support  ot  R.idis- 
so'i's  claim  that  he  and  ( iroseillii  rs  did  reach  Hudson  Bay  from  l-alxC 
Superior.     Xo'M  Jeremic,  who  commanded  at   1  UuLon   liay  tor 

12.  "'I'lu'y  ).,issf.l  tlio  wiiii.T  on  ilic  slimos  of  I^iK.<  Snporlor.  (litrlne  wliloh  lliw 
tlicy  iii;i<l««  s.-vrr;il  til|«'^  .mioii,:  tlM>  .sun oiuKliiiu'  till'rs.  'riiry  "jiw.  iii».>n»r  otl«or  tlt»nc«. 
nt  six  tl.iys*  joiiiiioy  l«.\v(iinl  tln»  Inl  inwnnl  ilio  sonth\vi>st.  a  \t\W  «miu|«i»*«>|  of  lli<» 
ifiiialmlor  of   llnrotis  of  tlir   Tiili<<i>.>  Niitmn"   .Tf^tiU   nliilliMi   fur   ltJ"li».     Sr«<«  «Im 

Smitirs    •lllsloiy  of  W  i-VMiislii."  Vol.   Ill,  pp.  "JO.  21. 
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French  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ib  authority  for  the  stateui^nt 
that  Groseilliers  penetrated  to  Hudson  Bay  by  way  of  Manitoba,  and 
in  Franquelin's  map  for  1688  Pigeon  River,  near  the  Grand  Portage, 
on  the  north  shore  yf  Lake  Superior,  the  route  by  which  Manitoba 
and  Hudson  Bay  are  commonly  reached  by  canoes,  bears  the  name  of 
Groseilliers. 

The  most  difficult  problem  connected  with  the  subject  of  Radis- 
son  and  Groseilliers  is  encountered  when  one  takes  up  the  study  of 
the  first  western  voyage,  during  which  Radisson  claims  that  they 
descended  the  Mississippi  River,  but  in  this  study  our  knowledge  of 
the  time  that  the  second  western  voyage,  the  one  to  Lake  Superior, 
came  to  an  end,  will  be  helpful. 

Radisson  states  that  a  year  intervened  between  the  two  western 
voyages,  the  one  to  the  Mississippi  being  the  first.  But  Radisson  also 
states  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  French  colony  in  the  Onondaga 
country,  which,  the  year  after  he  joined  it,  escaped  by  strategy  from 
being  massacred  by  the  Onondagas  and  other  Iroquois,  We  have 
already  seen  that  in  effect  he  claims  that  he  and  Groseilhers  were  -n 
the  Lake  Superior  and  Hudson  Bay  regions  from  1658  to  1660  md 
the  almost  miraculous  escape  of  the  French  colonists  among  the 
Onondagas,  it  is  well  known,  occurred  early  in  the  year  1658,  a  short 
time  before  Radisson,  according  to  his  (nvn  account,  must  have  started 
for  Lake  Superior  w  ith  Groseilliers  upon  their  second  western  voya.ge. 
Assuming  that  tiic  first  western  voyage  really  did  take  place,  we  ;.re 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Radisson,  for  some  purpose  of  his  own. 
changed  tb.e  order  of  his  voyages,  for,  by  the  facts  which  have  been 
adduced,  the  Onondaga  voyage  is  interjected  between  the  two  west- 
ern voyages,  so  that  the  first  western  voyage  is  thrown  back  to  a 
period  previous  to  1657,  the  year  that  Radisson  joined  the  Onondaga 
colony.  Xor  can  the  first  western  \  i)>  age  be  thrown  back  very  far.  lOr 
Radisson  ne\er  saw  Xew  I'rance  until  the  spring  of  ^151;  he  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Mohawks  in  165-'  and  he  ditl  not  return  from  the  Mohawk 
villages  until  the  spring  of  i()5|:  This  leaves  the  period  of  his  hie 
between  the  spring  of  1O54  and  the  spring  <>i  1(157  unacc«Mnitc<l  for 
unless  Radisson  was  west  during  that  tune.  It  was  during  that  period 
that  the  two  nameless  voyageurs  wh<»  followed  in  tlie  ftKitsleps  of 
Jean  Xicolet  were  in  the  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michi-:an  region.  These 
nameless  voyageurs  started  west  ravl>  in  .\u'-'n>t.  if>5J.  an<l  returned  lo 
the  iM-ench  settlement^  during  the  latter  part  of  .\ii-u-t.  1(156.  If 
Radisson  and  ( irosi  illii  rs  were  wi  ^t  during  tlu>  pe'  ind.  ihcy  wore 
the  two  nameless  voyageurs  mentioned  in  the  je^iuit  Re!atio»iN  of  1656, 
and  if  they  were  \\o{  those  nanu•les^  voyageius.  Ka<hs<*on*s  tif^t  \vc»il- 
ern  xoyage  m  \i  i-  took  place. 

I'or  at  thai  tinu>  the  poi>nl,ii lou  <.(  New  I'rance  was  \uA  nto-o 
than  .'.<■<  o.    In  srttl.  nu  nt  tliei<-  w.is  .1  jcsint  and  excry  Jrstnt  in 

the  comitry  recorded  e\er>   impoitant  incident  tb.it  lu-  ,.r  b.vrd 
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:and  all  was  published  in  the  Relations.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  any  man,  especially  a  man  like  Groseilliers,  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Jesuits,  to  start  for  the  far  west,  be  gone  twf)  years,  or 
-any  other  considerable  length  of  time,  and  return  to  the  French  setl!e- 
Tnents  without  some  record  of  the  achievement  finding  itb  vay  into  th^* 
Jesuit  Relations.  Therefore,  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  were  the  nav.ie- 
less  voyageurs  who  were  in  the  Lake  }*Iichigan  country  from  1654  to 
1656,  or  else  Radisson's  narrative  of  his  first  western  voyage  is  a  lao- 
xication  from  beginning  to  end. 

Radisson  says  that  he  and  Groseilliers,  when  they  arrived  at  the 
jnouth  of  French  River,  upon  this  voyage,  turned  south,  passed  the 
■sites  of  the  Jesuit  missions  among  the  Hurons  near  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Wye,  Georgian  Bay,  and  made  a  circuit  of  Lake  Huron.  Alter 
jnany  days,  storms  on  the  lake  compelling  them  to  rest  two  or  three 
^ays  at  a  time,  they  arrived  at  a  large  island,  beyond  which,  some 
three  leagues,  according  to  Radisson,  was  a  strait  that  separated  Lai.c 
IHuron  from  another  large  lake.  The  other  large  lake  is  Lake  Michigan 
4ind  the  large  island  is  Bois  Blanc, which  has  about  thirty-five  miles 
of  shore  line.  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  had  Huron  Indians  with 
them  and  they  found  more  Huron  Indians  on  the  large  island.  The 
Frenchmen  spent  the  winter  with  the  Pottawatamies,  probably  on  the 
peninsula  that  divides  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan.  The  next  spring 
they  visited  the  ^laskoutens,  or  Fire  Nation.  That  summer,  accord- 
ing to  Radisson,  they  explored  Lake  Michigan,  which  he  calls  the 
""delightfuliest  lake  of  the  world,"  and  thence  they  went  south.  And  they 
-vvcnt  very  far  south,  too,  if  we  are  to  believe  Radisson.  They  reached 
climate  where  it  never  snowed  nor  froze,  where  the  earth  brought 
forth  its  fruit  twice  a  year.  "Italy  comes  short  of  it,"  declares  Radis- 
:son.  He  says  that  they  met  people  that  dwelt  about  the  salt  water, 
meaning  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  that  they  found  a  barrel  broken  as 
the  Spaniards  l)rcak  barrels.  Radisson  descrilics  the  Missi-^sipiM  Riv- 
•er  and  he  states  that  he  and  Groselliers  navigated  its  waters.' ».  The 
-second  winter,  according  to  Radisson.  was  spent  between  Snult  Sic. 
Alarie  and  the  Pictured  Rocks,  for  he  says  that  they  retired  from  the 
■^ault  farther  into  the  ui)i)cr  lake,  nearer  the  Sioux,  but  he  docs  not 
speak  of  the  Picture- 1  Ivocks  until  he  rec(u-ds  his  second  western  voy- 
5ige.  Radisson's  statement  about  going  nearer  the  Sionx  fixes  tlie 
winter  ramp  on  the  south  shore,  for  had  tluy  gone  over  to  the  north 
shore,  thry  would  have  been  farther  fmni  the  Sioux,  wlio  dwelt  not 
far  from  ihe  head  of  Lake  Superior.  Late  in  the  winter.  Radisson 
jiays,  he  and  Groseillier^^  and  150  Indi.ms  traveled  tilty  le.ignes  on  snow 
shoes,  came  to  the  ir.onih  of  a  river  where  they  stoppo.l  to  make  boal^. 

I. l.    S«'.'  "i:r»aK-..n's  .T...irn:il:  Its  V.ilii.-  Ir  History."  In  Wl-    HI-    S..  |rt.r  ri.».-.  -  J- 
for  is'.t.-., 
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ascended  the  river  for  eij^ht  days,  visited  the  PfMitonemick.  probably 
Pottawattamies,  and  tlie  .Matoneck,  and  continued  their  journey  until 
they  reached  what  Radisson  calls  "the  first  landing  isle."  Does  Radis- 
son  mean  to  state  that  they  crossed  the  upper  peninsula  ot  Michigan, 
ascended  the  Fox  River  and  made  their  way  to  Bald  Island,  in  the 
^Mississippi  River ?^'^  That  long  journey,  which  included  tifty  leagues 
on  snow  shoes,  was  remarkable,  and  Radisson's  description  ot  it 
plainly  shows  that  the  objective  point  could  not  be  any  of  the  islands 
in  Lake  Michigan  or  in  Lake  Huron.  At  the  '"first  landing  isle," 
Radisson  and  Groseilliers  found  many  Hurons.  in  fact,  the  object 
the  journey  seems  to  have  been  to  find  the  Hurons,  with  whom  Gros- 
eilliers had  traded  before  the  Iroquois  had  forced  them  to  abandon 
their  homes  east  of  Georgian  Bay.  Radisson  has  recorded  that  during 
his  southern  trip  of  the  summer  before,  he  had  tried  to  get  his  Huron 
companions  to  go  with  him  to  their  countrymen  who  had  tied  to  the 
land  of  the  Sioux,  meaning  the  upper  Mississippi  River.  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Hurons  had  reached  the  Lake  Pepin  country  at 
the  time  that  Radisson  says  that  he  tried  to  persuade  his  Huron  com- 
panions to  go  there  and  it  is  far  from  being  certain  that  the  Hurons 
had  reached  Lake  Pepin  even  by  the  time  that  Radisson  says  that  he 
and  Groseilliers  found  them  on  an  island — "the  first  landing  isle."' 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Radisson  indulged  in  fabrication  in 
regard  to  the  3^1  ississippi  River  and  while  the  narrative  of  his  first 
western  voyage  shows  some  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  tlic 
Hurons,  it  is  knowledge  that  he  might  have  ac(iuircd  when  he  visited 
them  subsequently  by  way  of  Lake  Superior,  after  they  had  (luarrelcd 
with  the  Sioux  and  had  begun  to  return  eastward.  He  and  Groseilliers 
did  not  start  home  from  their  first  western  voyage  until  the  year  fol- 
lowing their  arrival  at  the  "first  landing  isle." 

It  is  certain  that  even  if  F^adisson  and  Groseilliers  were  the  two 
nameless  explorers  of  Lake  Michigan  l)et\\een  the  years  1654  and  1656. 
part  of  Radisson's  account  of  his  first  western  voyage  is  fabricated. 
In  three  different  pk.ces"'  he  tells  us  that  the  voyage  took  three  years 
and  he  tells  us  where  he  spent  three  winters.  The  nameless  voyageurs 
were  gone  only  two  years  and  we  know  that  R.idisson  and  Groseilliers 
could  not  have  been  gone  for  a  longer  period  than  two  years,  for  llieir 
presence  elsewhere  before  and  alter  that  period  is  accounted  for.  The 
nameless  voyageurs  started  westward  on  .Vugn-^t  «>.  i.'^54-  ^vhile  Ra<lisson 
says  that  he  and  Groseillieis  started  westward  nbout  the  middle  of 
June.  But  he  contradicts  liiniseii  when  he  s;iys  th.it  near  Lake  Nipis- 
sing,  two  weeks'  joutney  from  their  starting  place,  he  picketl  Idackher- 
ries  that  were  nearly  ripe.  In  the  northern  lake  cuunlry.  blackliernei 
are  rii)e  about  September  1.  and  the  two  nameless  voyageurs.  who 
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started  west  on  August  6.  would  have  found  them  nearly  ripe  when 
they  reached  Lake  Xipissing.  This  also  tends  to  show  that  Radisson 
and  Groseilliers  may  have  been  the  two  nameless  vovageurs  of  1O54- 
■56. 

Radisson  says  that  twenty-nine  Frenchmen  started  west  with  him 
and  Groseilliers,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  Iroquois;  that  he  had  an 
encounter  with  the  Iroquois  on  the  Ottawa  in  returning,  and  he  records 
that  500  Indians  under  his  command  fought  a  battle  with  the  Iroquois 
and  repulsed  them  near  Three  Rivers,  after  his  return.  In  the  Jesuit 
Relations  we  read  of  no  such  incidents  in  connection  with  the  name- 
less explorers. 

Radisson  says  that  the  Indians  who  came  back  with  him  numbered 
500,  while  the  Relations  state  that  only  250  Indians  accompanied  the 
nameless  voyageurs  upon  their  homeward  journey.  Radisson  says  that 
the  Indians  who  brought  him  home  returned  without  encountering  the 
enemy,  while  in  the  Relations  we  read  that  the  Indians  who  had  accom- 
panied the  nameless  explorers  to  the  French  settlements  were  attacked 
by  the  Iroquois  and  that  Father  Garreau,  who  was  going  west  with 
them,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  encounter. 

But  these  contradictions  relate  to  the  beginning  and  to  the  end  of 
the  journey,  and  if  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  were  the  two  nameless 
voyageurs  of  the  Jesuit  Relations,  the  discrepancies  mentioned  may  be 
explained  by  what  would  be  the  fact  that  Radisson  added  two  monihs 
to  the  beginning  of  his  journey,  saying  that  they  started  in  June, 
whereas  it  was  August,  and  added  a  year  to  the  end  of  it.  Having^ 
added  fourteen  months  to  the  time  that  his  voyage  actually  took,  he 
nuist  have  added,  to  that  part  of  his  narrative  which  is  true,  an  account 
of  exi)loring  territory  whicli  he  did  not  explore.  In  all  the  territory 
that  is  described  in  his  fourth  \oyage.  what  would  be  so  likely  to 
tempt  him  to  falsehoiKl  as  the  discovery  of  the  Mis>issii)pi  River? 
Inasmuch  as  Radis«ui  has  impeached  his  own  testimony,  there  i*.  no 
good  groimd  for  accepting  his  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  Mis>^is- 
sippi  River.  Under  the  circumstances  the  honor  of  di-covering  the 
Mississi[)pi  cannot  justly  be  taketi  away  from  Joliet  and  Marquette. 

Excluding  the  .M issi>sip])i,  the  territi^ry  that  Radisson  and  Gro- 
seilliers explored  is  itltiitical  with  the  territory  traversed  by  the  name- 
less exj^lorers  of  i()54-().  lUnh  visite<l  the  Rottawattamies  and  the 
Maskouten^.  and  both  spent  some  time  on  Lake  Michigan  as  well  as 
at  Green  V>:\y  and  in  the  I'ox  River  cotmtry.  Roth  speak  of  the 
Sioux  and  the  Chri^linoes.  although  in  hi^  nairatixe  l\adis>on  doo>  m»t 
mention  the  W'innebagoes  and  the  Illinois,  of  whom  we  read,  in  con- 
nection with  the  nameless  explorers,  in  the  Jesuit  Relations.  The 
return  of  R.uli^son  and  ( Iroseiiliers.  as  w  ell  .k  that  of  the  nameless 
voyagems.  caused  great  joy  in  .\ew  I'rance.  both  being  greeted  with 
sahos  of  artilKiy  from  the  fortress  at  Oiubee.  .tn«l  the  actual  coiuh- 
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tion  of  the  French  colony  at  that  time  was  suchi"  as  to  make  the  iurs 
brought  by  Radisson  and  Groscilliers  seem  Hke  a  godsend,  as  Radis- 
son  says  that  they  were. 

It  is  very  signillcant  that  the  whereabouts  of  Radisson  during 
1654-6  cannot  be  accounted  for  from  his  journal  unless  his  first  western 
voyage  took  place  during  that  period,  and  it  is  equally  significant  that 
there  is  no  trace  of  Groscilliers  in  the  French  settlements  between 
February,  1654,1s  ^vhcu  he  was  sergeant-major  of  the  garrison  at 
Three  Rivers,  and  September  29,  1656,1'-*  when  he  was  again  at  Three 
Rivers,  while  before  the  period  of  the  voyage  to  Lake  Michigan  by 
the  two  nameless  Frenchmen,  as  well  as  after  it,  the  wherabouts  of 
both  Radisson  and  Gioseillicrs  can  be  traced  with  precision.  It  is  set- 
tled beyond  doubt  that  Radisson  and  Groscilliers  were  the  explorers 
of  Lake  Superior  who  remained  nameless  so  long  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly good  reason  for  believing  that  they  were  identical  with  the 
nnmelcss  voyageurs  who  spent  two  years  near  Lake  Michigan  in  ihe 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Of  necessity  we  have  considered  the  first  western  voyage  after 
reviewing  the  second  western  voyage,  and  we  now  take  up  the  tliread 
of  the  story  of  Radisson  and  Groscilliers  at  the  time  of  their  return  if* 
Quebec  from  the  latter — the  voyage  to  Lake  Superior.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  of  American  history  is  before  us  and  it  is 
not  American  history  alone,  for,  in  addition  to  the  picturesque  settle- 
ments of  New  France  and  the  Boston  of  more  than  two  centuries  ag*-), 
and  the  frozen  regions  of  Hudson  liay,  the  courts  of  France  and  Eng- 
land figure  in  the  story. 

Radisson  and  Groscilliers  had  gone  to  Lake  Superior  against  the 
governor's  wishes  and  when  they  returnoil  they  lost  most  of  their  val- 
uable furs  by  confiscation,  a  mode  of  punishment  probably  profitable 
to  the  governor.  Groscilliers,  in  the  fall  of  i6f')0,  the  season  that  ships 
usually  icit  for  France,  went  to  Faris  to  obtain  justice.  He  couM 
not  have  returned  before  the  following  sitring  or  early  sumnior.='^  Tic 
spent  six  months  in  iM-ance,  unsucces'^iul  at  court,  hut  came  back  with 
the  promise  of  a  Rochelle  merchant  to  send  a  ship  the  following  spring 
to  take  him  and  Radisson  to  Hudson  I'ay.  l^isappoinlcd  by  the 
Roclu'lle  merchant,  they  engaged  with  some  Boston  merchants  to  un- 
dertake a  voyage  to  Hudson  I'ay.  and  in  the  ^pring  of  \(>f\\  \\\cy  slartc*! 
for  the  region  which,  on  :icc<innt  of  it^^  richness  in  furs.  \hcy  longed 

17.   TIm>  .T.'siiit  r.-l:ili..ii;i  s!:ii.«  iIkiI  Ii'  tli.<  k.'.<p.>r  ..f  tlio  s|..ro  nt  \l.»ntr<»«l  Uail 

not  li(nii;lit  11  i";i\rr  skin  in  n  y,.\v.  iIm-  Hiiimh-  K.  |.(  :i\\:\y  rnnu  t':»n:iil;»  iin.l  Mint 

tlio  Aluuiildii  luuiiiry  \\;is  <llsf>.<o|il<<l.  'IMip  liir  tnuli-  wlUi  tlio  Iu.ll:in«.  It  s'.touM  l»e 
rciii<Miii't>ro(l,  \\:»s  the  life  of  tl)e  colony. 

IS.  .^ithr. 

l'.>.  II. 1. 1. 

'_»!>.  '  riif  slilps  fr..iii  |-|i\i>.  i«  jurivf.l  ;it  <.>  i  Im  .•  In  .ltil\.  AhlUvi  ..|  (.:,miI  .i  .in.l 
icliiiiK  d  ill  Nov.  inli.  i  ••    I'.iikiii.iii.  •  Tl..'  01,1  Ki-irliii.'  In  (';;nii«l;i."' 
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lo  reach;  but  at  Hudson  Straits  the  captain  turned  back,  his  pica  being 
a  shortness  ot  provisions.  At  Boston  they  made  another  engagement 
to  go  to  Hudson  Bay,  merchants  agreeing  to  cciuip  two  ships  for 
them.  The  sliips  were  not  furnished  and  litigation  with  the  Boston 
merchants  resulted,  our  adventurers  being  unsuccessful.  This  must 
have  been  in  1664.  The  following  year  some  ot  the  English  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  attend  to  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the 
Dutch  induced  the  two  Frenchmen  to  go  from  Boston  to  the-  court  of 
Etigland  and  urge  the  establishment  of  fur-trading  centers  at  Hudson 
Bay,  which,  although  it  had  been  explored  many  years  before  by  Eng- 
lish navigators,  including  Hudson  and  Button,  had  never  been  settled 
by  any  nation." 

In  England.  Radisson  and  Groseillicrs  won  the  favor  of  Prince 
Rupert  and  were  granted  an  audience  by  Charles  H,  who  at  that  time, 
on  account  of  th'e  plague  in  London,  held  court  at  Oxford.  The  king 
granted  the  adventurers  forty  shillings  a  week  and  chambers  kt 
Windsor  and  promised  them  a  ship  in  the  spring  of  1666.  But  it  was 
not  until  1668  that  the  proposed  expedition  to  Hudson's  Bay  started, 
and  then  a  storm  drove  Radisson's  ship,  the  Eagle.  Capt.  Stannard. 
back  to  England,  wiiue  the  Xonsuch,  which  bore  Groseillicrs  and  was 
commanded  by  Capl.  Zachary  Gillam.  went  on  to  Hudson's  Bay.  The 
result  of  the  expedition  was  the  establishment  during  the  same  year  of 
sl  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nemiskau  River,  now  known  as  Rupert's 
River,  at  the  head  of  James  Bay,  where  Fort  Rupert  stands  to-day. 
The  following  year  Radisson  himself  took  possession  of  Port  Nelson 
in  the  name  of  the  English  king.  It  was  in  1668.  alter  being  forced 
back  to  England,  that  Radisson  hnished  his  account  of  his  Lake  Supe- 
rior voyage. 

Our  two  adventurers  thus  became  the  promoters  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  company,  which  was  chartered  in  i(»70  by  Charles  H.  Prince  Ru- 
pert being  at  the  lie;id  of  it.  The  company  was  given  exclusive  pos- 
session of  Hudson's  Bay  and  of  all  the  territory  drained  by  the  stream«i 
numing  into  it.  In  return  for  lliis  royal  grant.  Charles  11  mo<le>tly 
stii)ulatcd  that  the  coni]>any  was  to  gi\e  him  every  year  two  elks  and 
two  black  beavers. 

.\bont  the  time  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  C<Mnpany  was  ciiartored. 
Radi>son  married  a  daughter  of  John  Kirke.  one  of  the  charter  nuMH- 
bers  of  the  coMipanx .  and  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Kirkes  who  in 
^C)2i)  forced  Chau'.plain  to  svnrender  (Juebec  to  the  I'nglish.  Sonu'  time 
after  the  incoriMU  ation  oi  the  I  huKon  Bay  Ct>mpany.  John  KifKC 
was  knighted  by  t."harles  II.  Kadi^-^on  li.id  never  inanied  ni  New 
l'"rance.  a^  many  writers  ha\e  .staled.  Kirke's  d.uij^hter  beinc  his  tir^t 
and  onl>'  wife. 

At  llndso,!  Ikiy.  in  the  »Mnplo\  ,.i  the  I'mdi-h.  Kachv'-on  a»<l  Gn»- 
.seilHers  coiitiniu  d  to  e\eit  a  J^ieat  de.d  ol  inlluenee  upon  the  region  n| 
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the  upper  lakes.  In  his  paper  on  Nicholas  Perrot,  the  first  paper  read 
before  this  club,  ^Ir.  Stickncy  has  described  the  great  gathering  of 
northwestern  Indians  held  in  1671,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Perrot, 
at  Sault  Ste.  Alarie,  where  Saint-Lusson  took  possession  of  the  nor-.h- 
west  for  Louis  XIV.  The  presence  of  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  at 
Hudson's  Bay,  in  the  interest  of  the  English,  was  the  main  reason  for 
that  gathering.  Under  date  of  November  10,  1670,  Talon^  the  intendant 
of  New  France,  wrote  to  Colbert,  the  French  minister  of  marine,  that 
the  Indians  had  reported  that  two  ships  had  been  seen  in  Hudson  Bay.' 
Talon  told  Colbert  that  he  suspected  that  the  English,  led  by  Groseil- 
liers, were  at  Hudson's  Bay,  and  he  announced  his  resolution  to  send 
trustworthy  men  to  invite  the  Indians  of  that  region  to  come  down 
and  trade  with  the  French.  Perrot  and  Saint-Lusson  had  started  for 
the  west  the  month  before  Talon's  letter  was  written,  but  ships  usually 
left  Quebec  for  France  in  November,  which  is  probably  the  reason 
that  Talon's  letter  to  Colbert  was  not  written  sooner.  Talon's  next 
step  was  to  send  Father  Albanel,  a  Jesuit,  and  Sieur  Denys  de  St. 
Simon  to  Hudson's  Bay  by  way  of  the  Saguenay  River.  They  started 
in  1671,  wintered  near  Lake  St.  John  and  reached  James  Bay  in  167.2. 
Father  Albanel,  who  saw  an  English  boat  and  two  English  houses, 
but  no  Englishmen,  went  through  the  ceremony  of  taking  possession 
of  the  country  m  the  name  of  France. 

On  ?*Iay  29,  1673,  Father  Nouvcl,  superior  of  the  Ottawa  mis- 
sion, wrote  from  Sault  Ste.  ]^Iarie  to  Frontenac,  the  governor  of 
New  France,  that  Groseilliers  and  the  Engli.>>h  had  attracted  much 
Indian  trade  to  Hudson's  Bay.  and  that  Indians  had  reported  to 
him  that  two  ships  had  just  arrived  at  the  bay  during  the  prcvi-ius 
year,  that  the  English  feared  that  a  third  ship  had  been  wrecked, 
and  that  the  English  were  preparing  to  hold  a  grand  council  with 
the  Indians  around  Hudson's  Bay.  Father  Nouvel  stated  that  the 
cnterjirise  of  the  English  at  IhuNon's  Bay  was  a  material  detriment 
to  the  colony  of  New  h'rance. 

'J'he  result  of  this  letter  was  that  Father  .Mbanel  was  again  sent 
to  Hudson's  Bay.  He  started  late  in  1^73  and  wintere»l  near  Lake 
St.  John,  where  he  was  severely  injin-ed  in  an  accident.  He  was 
helpless  for  a  time  and  was  abandoned  by  the  Indians  who  were 
to  guide  him  to  Ilud>oirs  Bay.  and  by  the  I'rench  who  were  \o  W 
his  conii)aiiions.  But  the  l(»llowing  ye.ir.  notwithstanding  all  these 
discouraging  cireunistanees.  and  although  he  he.irtl  report-^  ih.il 
the  English  wouM  kUi  hun  il  he  approached  them,  he  pushotl  on- 
ward. 

'ihe  arrival  (»i  leather  Alb.mel  at  IhnUon'-  I'ay  is  anuninicc«I 
in  a  journal  kept  i)y  Thomas  (i.Mst.  <eerelaiy  to  Charles  Haily,  ihc 
English  governor.    -''Gorst  states  that  on  August  jd,  1674.  a  mis- 

1:1.    olilmlNuii,  "niKI.Hli  i:iiii>lri\" 
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sionary  Jesuit  arrived,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  governor  ot  Quebec 
to  Baily,  dated  October  8,  1673,  and  that  in  the  letter  Baily  was 
asked  to  treat  the  priest  courteously,  on  account  of  the  great  amity 
existing  between  the  two  crowns.  Gorst  adds  that  the  priest  "brought 
a  letter,  also,  for  Capt.  Groseilliers,  which  gave  jealousy  to  the 
English  of  his  corresponding  with  the  French.."  And  well  it  might, 
for  it  is  reasonable  to  suspect  that  it  was  the  letter  to  Groseilliers. 
not  the  letter  to  the  English  governor  asking  that  he  .be  treated 
civilly,  which  caused  Father  Albanel  to  perform  that  long,  diffi- 
cult and  perilous  journey.  Radisson  states  that  he  and  Groseilliers 
left  the  English  service  in  that  same  year,  whether  as  a  result  of 
Father  Albanel's  persuasion,  or  the  suspicions  of  the  English,  or 
both,  it  is  hard  to  divine.  A  few  years  later  we  find  Father  Albanel 
in  the  west,  at  the  head  of  the  missions  around  Green  Bay.  He  de- 
servedly occupies  a  high  place  among  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of 
New  France. 

Radisson  and  Groseilliers  were  pardoned  by  Louis  XIV.  and  they 
re-appeared  in  New  France  in  1678.  Frontcnac  had  no  employment 
for  them,  however,  and  Radisson  joined  the  French  fleet  which 
reduced  the  island  of  Tobago  and  other  Dutch  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies.  Groseilliers  remained  with  his  family  at  Three  Rivers. 
In  1681,  after  he  had  twice  visited  England  to  persuade  his  wife 
to  live  with  him  in  France,  Radisson  appeared  again  at  Quebec 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  Company  of  the  North.  He  and  Gro- 
seilliers were  placed  in  command  of  two  ships  and  sailed  for  Hudson's 
Bay  to  plant  a  French  establishment.  They  anchored  in  Hayes  River. 
They  had  many  adventures,  including  the  capture  of  the  ICnglish 
governor,  one  Bridgcr.  The  ship  which  had  brought  Bridger  to  the 
bay  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Zachary  Gillam,  who  commanded 
the  ship  that  had  brought  Groseilliers  to  Hudson's  Bay  in  1668. 
In  liie  winter  of  1682-3  Gillam's  ship  was  crushed  by  the  ice  and 
he  was  drowned.  His  son.  ^\ho  had  charge  of  a  Boston  ship,  was 
captured  by  the  French  by  strategy  and  his  vessel  was  seized. 
Leaving  a  son  of  Groseilliers  in  charge  at  Port  Nelson,  and  sending 
Bridger  to  James  Bay,  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  went  to  Quebec. 
])e  la  P.arre,  the  governor  of  New  France,  returned  the  r.«»ston 
ship  to  its  owners,  and  for  so  doing  was  rcpriinande<l  by  Sci'-rnclay. 
the  French  nnnisler  of  marine,  who  said  the  ]'-ni;lish  wouKI  not  tail 
to  use  the  surrender  of  the  ship  to  strengthen  their  claim  to  NoNon 
Kivcr. 

On  April  10,  i('>84.  Louis  Xl\'  wrote  to  do  la  B.irre  that  the  V y^z 
king  had  comi^lained  to  him  about  the  acts  of  Radi<soii  ami  i'lm- 
seilHers.    The  hrench  king  suggested  to  his  representative  in  New 
I'rance  that  it  wtMtld  bi-  will  to  proi'<>so  to  the  commatukmt  at  Hud- 
son Bay  that  neither  the  I'rench  n»»r  the  lluKli^h  shouM  have  power 
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to  make  any  new  establisbnicnts  in  that  re,:;ion.  the  wily  monarch  add- 
ing that  the  proposition  would  no  (hniht  be  readily  accei)ted.  as  the 
English  liad  no  power  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  lorning  establish- 
ments at  Nelson  River,  at  that  time  a  French  possession.  De  la  Barre 
probably  sent  this  dispatch  to  Hudson's  Bay  by  way  of  Lake  Superior, 
for  in  the  summer  of  1684,  Dii  Luth.  one  of  the  most  noted  of  French 
bushrangers,  was  in  the  up])er  lake  country,  and  wrote  to  dc  la  Barre 
that  he  had  received  the  dispatches  for  young  Groseilliers  at  Xclson 
River  and  that  in  compliance  \vith  the  French  govern<')r's  order  to 
omit  no  step  to  ensure  the  prompt  delivery  of  the  di>patches.  one 
Pere.--  a  noted  coureur  de  bois.  would  leave  at  once  for  Hudson's  Bay. 

It  was  late  in  1683  when  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  returned  to 
Quebec  from  Hudson's  Bay  and  a  few  weeks  later  they  were  in  Paris. 
Lord  Preston,  the  English  ambassador,  who  had  been  complaining 
about  their  acts  at  Hudson's  Bay.  induced  them  to  re-enter  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  service.  Radisson.  leaving  Groseilliers  in  Eng- 
land, sailed  at  once  for  Hudson's  Bay.  and  took  possession  for  the 
French  post  at  Nelson  River,  as  well  as  of  a  large  quantity  of  valuable 
furs  which  the  French  had  obtained  since  the  previous  year.  Young 
Groseilliers.  according  to  Radisson.  promptly  surrendered  the  post. 
The  furs  taken  from  the  French  were  valued  at  from  300,000  to  400.000 
livres.    Radisson  went  back  to  London  the  same  year. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  if;S5  Radisson  aufl  his  nephew  had  gone  up 
Flayes.  or  St.  Therese,  Rixer.  intending  to  si)en(l  the  winter.  In  i(>86 
de  Troycs  and  Iberville,  wiili  a  company  of  other  hrench- Canadians, 
captured  Forts  Hayes.  Ruj^ert  and  .Albany.  Denonville.  in  a  letter  to 
his  superiors,  afterward  staled  that  he  had  ordered  de  Troyes  to  cap- 
ture oidy  the  fort  which  contained  Radisson.  for  whom  a  reward  had 
been  authorized.  The  expedition  did  not  capture  Radisson.  however, 
for  in  the  month  of  March.  1687.  Louis  XI\'  himself  wr«ile  to  Denon- 
ville that  Radisson  had  dnnc  a  great  deal  ni  harm  to  the  colony  and 
was  likely  to  do  more,  lie  advised  the  capture  ni  K;»divs..ii,  .-uul  if  he 
could  not  be  captured,  he  suggested  that  an  attemi>i  be  made  t<>  prevail 
upon  him  to  leave  the  l-.ngli-h  service,  and  to  ibis  en<l  the  kin-r  --uhor- 
ized  the  governor  and  tlie  intendant  ot  New  I'rance  to  make  ai.y  suit- 
able terms  with  him.  'J  ims  Ra<li><on  h.id  become  the  cau^e  of  a  great 
monarch's  an.xiety. 

Ivadis^fMi  and  Groseilliers  were  traitors  both  to  Franco  and  to 
England,  but  their  love  of  .^obl  \va<  mixed  with  a  lo\e  oi  a«lventuro. 
with  great  and)ition.  and  it  may  be  dotibted  whether  New  Fr;incc  ever 
contained  two  bolder,  more  enterprising  spirits. 

22.    Ivlii;:sf<ir.l.   "Tli<-  Ill^itory  ..f  <",»n,»<la.  '  st:ii.s  tluU   t'l.-  rnclMi  .l.t.iii.Ml  IVr^ 
nml  that  In  ICMJ,  wImTi  do  1Y.i\.  «i  .iikI  ll..r\lM.<  .Inu.in.li-.l  tliat  li-  »h«  ««irr<MMlrrt^|  to 
tl).-iii.  tlK'V  w.Mo  InM  Hint  1m-  liji.l  li.-<n  v,.iu  t..  riMi...-.     M..«.!.o  KUtT.  «.-:».nn.*  t.>  If  .1 
(loll  l;:iy,  f  iriin-rlv  t"  r»'  I'»ri  "s  iriinr. 
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There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  both  of  them  died  in  Eng- 
land,-^ far  from  their  native  land,  farther  from  the  scenes  of  their 
memorable  achievements. 

HENRY  COLIN  CAMPBELL. 

23.  Chadevoi.K  snys  that  Groscilliors  diod  in  Tanada  and  llndisson  in  Kn;,'laDd. 
Dionne  asserts  tbat  Groseilllfrs  also  died  m  I-.iiLianil  aud  he  is  supiwrted  by  the  fact 
tliat  the  Dictioiinaire  geiK'a]<];_'i'iuo  des  faiiiillo.'  oanadiennes  does  not  contain  any 
mention  of  Ciroseilliers'  last  days.  Kesidos,  the  last  tliat  is  known  of  Gfosellliers  he 
was  in  England,  an  old  man,  and  under  all  the  circumstances  it  is  most  rcasonaMc  to 
suppose  that  he  di'-d  in  that  country. 
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When  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples  were  stirred  to  bloody  revolt  by 
the  peasant  fisherman  ]\Iasaniello,  in  1647,  two  men  ot  distinction  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  insurrection.  One  was  the  famous  painter  Sal- 
vator  Rosa;  the  other  Lorenzo  Tonty,  a  Neapolitan  banker  who  had 
achieved  some  note  as  a  financier.  The  Spanish  viceroy's  arbitrary 
rule  over  the  peasantry  prompted  these  men  to  warm  espousal  of 
the  people's  cause.  Tonty  seized  the  fortress  of  Gaeta,  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Naples,  and  successfully  maintained  possession  during  Masa- 
niello's  reign  of  seven  eventful  days.  When  ]\Iasaniello,  whom  suc- 
cess converted  from  a  patriot  mto  a  capricious  despot,  was  assassinated 
by  his  own  men,  Tonty  sought  an  asylum  in  Paris.  There  his  fel- 
low-countryman, the  crafty  Cardinal  .Mazarin,  reigned  prime  minis- 
ter of  France,  the  chosen  successor  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  It  was  an 
era  when  wars  and  corrupt  ofiicials  had  depleted  the  royal  treasury. 
In  the  year  1653  Tonty  suggested  to  tiie  cardinal  that  the  king's 
purse  might  be  replenished  by  a  system  of  life  insurance  that  to  this 
day  retains  the  name  tontine.  The  first  trial  resulted  in  failure,  though 
later  the  French  king  used  the  tontine  plan  to  good  advantage  as  a 
means  to  fill  his  cofTcrs.  Tonty  incurred  the  royal  displeasure  and  was 
committed  to  the  Bastile.    There  he  languished  many  years. 

Ilcnry  de  Tonty  was  the  son  of  this  man.  Born  in  the  year  1650. 
he  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  entered  the  French  army  as  a 
cadet,  serving  in  1668  and  iGCyg.  In  seven  campaigns  he  fought  under 
the  lilies  of  France,  four  on  board  ships  of  war  and  three  in  the  gal- 
leys. That  he  served  with  valor  is  indicated  by  his  successive  promo- 
tion from  cadei  to  midshipman,  to  lieutenant  and  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain.   At  Messina  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  camp  of  20,000  men. 

During  the  fierce  lighting  at  Libisso  a  gren.Tde  shot  away  his  right 
hand.  It  is  related  of  him  that  while  awaiting  the  delayed  ^e^viccs  o\ 
a  surgeon,  Tonty,  with  admirable  nerve,  ampiUated  the  ragged  rcn»- 
nant  of  his  hand  with  a  knife.  'J'he  lost  member  of  tlcsh  was  roi-»1ncod 
by  a  hand  constructed  of  iron,  wliich  he  usually  wore  gloved 

2.  "Tdiity  r;irriiMl  n  Imml  mntlo  of  coim'<t,  in  Ucu  of  ouo  lost  In  l.!Ullo."-UI(«lor.t 
of  Illinois,  I..V  .MoM-s<.    Vol.  1.,  p.  7;i. 

"lie  (Tonlj)  wore  n  li.iinl  of  iron  or  s.niio  otliir  mrt.Tl.  wlil.li  wixn  usunUT  covciv.l 
witli  n  plovo."— I'm  launn'K  Ui  .sallr.  |>.  ll'i. 

"Dulutli  uiiR  ji  oo'isln  of  Toniy  wltli  llio  hllvi-r  hnml.  na  l<n  St\\W*  ttWnA  xv»i  detlc- 
natod  lnH'iiiiso  of  Lis  tnrtal  mmiuIum."— Wlnsoi "s  Ciirlior  lo  Kn.nttnjio.  p. 

"Iji  Siilli'  H  I11111.  .I  fioiii  1  r;in(»<.  n.c.mp  nil.  il  l.y  »1'0  l'r:no  ,.m».«r  Il.  nry  Tonfv 
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Taken  prisoner  at  Libisso,  for  six  months  Tont}'  was  confined 
at  Metasse.  His  release  was  effected  by  exchani^in.L,^  I'or  him  the  son 
pi  the  governor  of  that  place.  Upon  his  return  to  France,  the  kin;^^ 
bestowed  300  livres  upon  him  in  recognition  of  his  sci  vices.  .He 
again  joined  in  the  hardships  of  the  Sicilian  cimpaign,  serving  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  galleys.  Peace  threw  lilm  out  of  eniploynieni^anfl 
he  was  again  an  inactive  soldier  of  fortune  in  Paris,  restlessly  hoping 
for  renewal  ot  hostilities. 

It  was  in  1677  that  Robert  dc  la  Salle  reached  France  from  Mon- 
treal, to  seek  the  coimtcnancc  of  the  court  in  the  prosecution  of  ilu- 
vast  designs  he  had  formed  for  exploring  the  unknown  interior  of 
the  continent  south  of  the  great  lakes.  Upon  recommendation  of 
Prince  Conti,  whose  favor  Tonty  seems  to  have  won  by  his  valorous 
conduct  in  the  French  wars,  La  Salle  engaged  the  young  man  as  his 
lieutenant. 

On  the  voyage  from  RochcUe.  whence  they  sailed  July  14.  1678.  to 
Quebec,  where  they  arrived  two  months  later.  La  Salle  learned  to  ap- 
preciate the  many  good  qualities  of  which  his  lieutenant  was  later 
to  give  him  such  signal  proof.  Here  La  Salle  formed  the  otdy  inti- 
mate friendship  of  his  life,  and  was  rewarded  by  attaching  to  himself 
a  man  whose  loyalty  and  disinterested  devotion  ceased  oidy  with 
death. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  La  Salle  to  follow  up  the  discoveries  of 
Joliet  and  Marquette  in  their  Mississipin  voyage,  and  to  ascertain 
by  descending  to  the  mouth  whether  Miat  stream  disend)ORUcd  into 
the  Vermilion  Sea  (Gulf  of  California),  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  v.as 
indeed  the  long-sought  nie<lium  of  communication  with  Jjqian  and 
China — the  Cipango  and  Cathay  of  Marco  Polo.  In  the  ship  that 
bore  the  adventurers  to  Xcw  l-'rance  were  the  materials  for  building 
a  vessel  to  navigate  the  lakes.  Artisans  skilled  in  such  construction 
had  also  been  brought  along. 

Without  loss  of  lime,  the  companions  set  about  in  making  prep- 
arations for  their  journey  into  an  unknown  country.  The  mar'. eloii«i 
energy  and  fertility  of  resource  displayed  by  Tonty  astonished  and 
delighted  La  Salle. 

"His  honorable  character  and  his  amiable  disposition  were  well- 
known  to  you."  he  wrote  to  Prince  Conti  with  cnthu-in-^m  unusual  in 
this  cold  man,  "but  perhap'<  you  would  imi  have  thoucht  him  capable 

who  iKi'l  lost  Olio  hnnd  In  l':ittl.\  Imt  who.  witli  nii  iion  snltsHti'tc  f->r  tho  ).«t  mrni 
U  r,  coiihl  stlH  1..'  (Mlidciit  in  <  iiv,.  of  .i  ronlli  t        i:.lvv.  P.  NoUl  In  ••l»l».-.>x.  rr 
the  (Jrcat  Iwikea." 

L.I  rMflioric  Is  .i\i.ifi(l  l.y  rjiikttinn       s;iyiiie  llmi   Toiily  w*\\\  \\\*  ntotnJ  htynA 
or  t\vl«M«  to  I  uiiH)S(»  wlw-ii  tlio  In.|i:iii««  h.-.-nino  dlsonlorly.  "In  bnkinc  thn  W^<\* 

of  the  most  c.Mtun  :i.  Ions  t.r  kno.  KlnL-  onf  lliolr  tiotli.  Not  );no\xlni:  it  t'l.'  tlt»i.'  !»..• 
M-rrot  of  lli.<  111111x11:11  oiricMoy  of  his  M.>\\^,  Ihoy  r<  p.Tnl.  il  him  ««  n  'motllolnr'  of  Iti* 
llrst  <>i(li<r." 
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of  doing  things  for  which  a  strong  constitution,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  country  and  tlic  use  of  both  hands  seemed  absohitcly  nec- 
essary. Nevertheless,  his  energy  and  address  make  him  equal  to  any- 
thing; and  now,  at  a  season  when  everybody  is  in  fear  of  the  ice.  he 
is  setting  out  to  begin  a  new  fort,  two  hundred  leagues  from  this 
place." 

In  making  the  trip  to  Niagara  from  Ft.  Frontenac,  on  Lake  On- 
tario where  the  modern  city  of  Kingston  now  is,  Tonty  experienced 
the  first  evidence  of  the  secret  treachery  directed  against  La  Salle.  The 
boat  in  which  they  came  was  wrecked  through  the  obstinacy  of  the 
pilot,  who  had  doubtless  been  tampered  with  by  the  enemies  of  La 
Salle.  Niagara  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  shipyard.  It  was  win- 
ter, but  the  v^-ork  of  building  the  boat  was  begun  with  great  en.crgy. 
the  distrustful  Seneca  Indians  having  been  first  placated  in  a  measure 
by  Hberal  presents.  They  had  brought  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
along  the  twelve-mile  portage  trail  of  the  Niagara  gorge  the  anchors, 
cordage,  sails  and  other  material  needful  for  equipment  of  the  vessel 
they  were  to  build.  La  Salle  remained  long  enough  to  drive  the  first 
bolt,  and  returned  to  Ft.  Frontenac,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake.  He 
left  Tonty  in  command  with  iiislructions  to  complete  the  vessel. 

It  was  a  task  of  some  magnitude  that  devolved  upon  this  man. 
If  he  had  an  iron  hand,  he  had  a  will  of  steel.  The  Senecas  of  the  vi- 
cinity, doubtless  inspired  to  hostility  not  only  by  the  enemies  of  La 
Salle  at  Montreal,  but  also  suspicious  that  the  ribbed  .siruclure  grow- 
ing before  their  eyes  meant  menace  to  the  western  fur  trade  which 
they  had  heretofore  monopolized,  threatcnd  to  make  a  bunlire  of  the 
vessel.  Provisinns  were  scant,  the  boat  wrecked  by  the  treacherous 
pilot  having  contained  a  needed  supply.  But  for  the  prowess  of  two 
New  England  Indians  whom  La  Salle  had  attached  u>  his  service 
and  who  became  his  devoted  followers,  the  thirty  men  and  the  I'alhcr 
Kec<illect  (  1 1 eiinejiin )  with  Tnnty  would  ha\e  starxed.  The  Sencvas 
would  Furnish  no  com.  and  e\en  the  M<dicgan  hunier->  could  not 
supply  enough  game  to  till  the  .stomachs  ol  the  hun;4ry.  cold  and  «lis- 
piiited  nun.  The<e  men  .uninibled  and  wi'ie  with  dilViculiy  proventod 
iKun  reporting  to  nuuin>-  or  lUseriiou.  To  add  to  the  trials  of  this 
.strani^er  in  a  strange  land.  l''ather  Hennepin,  the  Recollect  acci»in- 
panying  the  i)arty.  did  not  s|)are  his  peevish  complainl*^ — doubtless 
prf)mi)ted  by  i  n ,  y.  because  La  Salic  had  not  fd.iced  him  in  comniann. 
ll  was  here  that  Tonty  made  an  enemy  of  the  l'ratici«>c;m  by  lihuuly 
advising  him  to  conllne  his  efforts  to  ihe  spiritual  atVair.s  of  the  party. 

I'nder  tliex-  trviitg  condition-;  was  ciMistruoted  the  hrst  \e«iSol 
that  ever  idowed  the  waters  ..t  I,;ike<  I'.rie.  Ihiron  and  Michivran. 
As  it  proi^ri'ssed  tow.nds  completion,  the  Iro<|u<iis  braves  ^iVovv  nu»ro 
menacing.  One  of  them  attempted  to  kill  the  blacksmith,  but  the 
latter  kept  the  Indian  at  liav  wnli  a  bar  of  n  d  hot  iron,  nil  a«*<i*t;u»cc 
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arrived.  The  feverish  energy  of  Tonty  spurred  the  men  to  similar 
exertion,  despite  their  sullen  discontent  bred  by  privation,  cold  and 
danger  of  attack. 

In  IMay  the  vessel  was  ready  to  launch.  Amid  the  roar  of  her 
cannon  and  the  chorus  of  the  Te  Deum  from  thirty  bearded  throats, 
the  vessel  slid  from  her  stocks  into  the  Niagara  river — safe  at  last 
from  the  threatened  molestation  of  the  Indians.  As  a  further  precau- 
tion, the  vessel  was  towed  into  mid-stream.  Five  cannon  ominously 
glowered  from  her  portholes  upon  the  Indians  on  the  bank  and  gave 
warning  of  the  dan.i^er  that  lay  iiv  wait  for  hostile  visitors. 

The  testimony  of  the  hardships  and  trials  that  beset  Tonty  during 
this  winter's  work  of  boat-building  is  furnished  by  others  than  him- 
self. In  his  own  ir.cmoir  he  assumes  no  credit  for  himself.  Tl'.e 
building  of  a  vessel  in  the  midst  of  hostile  Indians,  several  hundred 
miles  from  the  nearest  settlement  of  Frenchmen,  with  a  half-starved 
and  half-irozen  crew  inspired  to  mutiny  by  agents  of  the  Montrcil 
merchants,  is  a  long  story,  but  he  tells  it  in  a  line.  It  is  worth  while 
to  quote  what  he  says  about  it  in  his  memuir,  as  characteristic  of  this 
man : 

'"The  boat  was  c<)nii»leted  in  the  spring  of  1679"  lii^  laconic 
description  of  the  winter's  eventful  experiences. 

It  was  not  until  summer  was  well  advanced  that  La  Salle  joined 
the  party  aboard  the  CiritYon,  as  the  \essel  of  45  tons  burden  was 
christened.  The  heraldic  emblem  of  Count  Frontenac,  governor  of 
New  France,  was  a  rei^re.scntation  of  this  fabulous  monster,  half  eagle 
and  half  lion.  In  his  honor  had  the  name  been  given,  and  a  griltin 
had  been  rudely  carved  in  wood  at  the  prow. 

"I  will  yet  make  the  griftin  tly  above  the  crows."  were  the  sa\ngc 
words  of  La  Salle  in  emphasizing  his  regard  for  Count  Frontenac 
and  his  cordial  dislike  «)f  the  Idack-gowned  Jesuits. 

It  was  thus  with  moody  satisiactinn  that  he  named  his  vessel  llio 
"Griffon"  and  sailed  in  quest  of  the  nuans  that  shmtld  bring  confu- 
sion t!i)()n  his  lueniies.  I'pon  his  return  to  I't.  I'rontenac  he  liad 
learned  tliat  their  machinations  had  restdted  in  the  seizure  of  iiis  fort 
and  all  his  jjo-^^cs^ioiis  on  sf^me  specious  pretexts. 

Tonty  did  not  sail  in  the  first  trip  that  the  Griffon  made.  He 
went  ahead  in  a  bark  canoe  in  <|uest  oi  some  men  whom  La  S:ille  IvmI 
dispatched  into  the  Illinois  c<'mitry  some  mouths  beloro  to  secure 
supi)Iies  and  to  barter  for  beaver  skins  Arrived  at  the  Straits  (De- 
troit), Tonty  sent  u{>  three  columns  of  smoke,  .-nni  on  the  tetuli  of 
Augirst  his  si-nal  gieitid  the  p.irty  (Mi  tlu-  \essrl.  I'oniy  hero  em- 
barked with  his  men.  and  the  (hilYou  i>assid  u|>  the  straits.  On  ihc 
j^d.  Lake  Huron  fu  st  tell  upon  it^  nn  lave  the  cutlini:  keel  of  a  sail- 
ing vessel.  It  \\a-  n<>t  hmg  before  one  of  the  terrible  f.ill  gnlos  which 
>\vee|)  o\er  that  bi-M.l  sheet  <M  water  s^  nl  the  little  cr.\ft  treinhlinn  I.e 
twt-iMi   the  ene.ulting  waxes. 
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"Our  people  lost  all  hope  of  escape,"'  says  the  account  of  Fatlu-r 
Membre,  one  of  the  Recollets  of  the  party,  "but  a  vow  which  tliey 
made  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  the  patron  of  mariners,  delivered  them 
by  a  kind  of  miracle,  so  that,  after  Ion.;:;  makint?  head  agamst  the  wind, 
the  vessel  on  the  27th  reached  ]Missilimakinak." 

The  good  father  does  not  give  minute  details  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  vow  offered  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua.  When  their  terror  had  abat- 
ed with  the  storm,  the  crew  doubtless  forgot  all  about  it.  The  vessel 
was  destined  to  meet  with  sad  mishap  laier  on.- 

At  this  time  M iciiilimackinac  Wvas  the  Jesuit  stronghold  in  the 
'vestcrn  country.  Here  were  gathered  also  the  lawless  rangers  of  the 
woods,  who  set  at  defiance  the  inhilntion  of  the  authorities  at  Mon- 
treal relative  to  the  trade  in  beaver  furs.  The  Ottawas  and  Hurons 
gathered  hero  were  also  inimical  to  La  Salle.  Four  of  La  Salle's  men 
Avho  had  been  sent  ahead  to  barter  were  found  here  and  wore  arrested. 
Thc}^  had  dissipated  the  goods  entrusted  to  ihcm  and  ])red  hostility 
to  their  chief.  Tonty  went  to  the  Sault  Ste.  ^Laric  and  captured  two 
other  deserters;  the  others  of  the  fifteen  men  escaped. 

Early  in  September  the  Griffon  sailed  into  Green  Bay,  mooring  at 
one  of  the  islands  (probaltly  Washington  Lsland)  whose  astonished 
inhabitants  gazed  with  wonder  at  this  ''house  that  walked  on  *hc 
water."  Nearly  half  a  centur>-  before  Jean  Xicolct  had  skirted  the 
same  island,  the  first  white  man  to  step  upon  Wisconsin  soil.  Th.c 
Pottawattamics  who  then  inhabited  the  cluster  of  islands  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bay  pro\c(l  friendly.  I-a  Salle  loaded  his  vessel  v  ith 
beaver  skins  and  dispatched  it  back  to  Niagara  in  order  to  appease  Ids 
creditors  with  the  valu.able  cargo.  He  directed  that  this  done,  the 
Griffon  should  immediately  return  to  Lake  Michigan  with  additiDnal 
supplies. 

The  Griffon  was  never  seen  again.  Whether  she  foundered  in  a 
storm  or  wluiher  the  crew — ripe  lor  mutiny  before  their  departure. — 
scuttled  the  ve^^el  after  rilling  the  cargo  and  then  escaped  to  th.c 
Indians  of  the  North,  forever  remained  a  mystery.* 

It  had  been  agreed  by  La  Salle  and  Tonty  to  rendezvous  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Miamis  river  (St.  Joseph)  and  to  proceed  tlicnce  to  'he 
Illinois  river.  La  Salle,  jcnu-neying  down  the  western  shore  of  l,ako 
Michigan.  pa>-seil  the  future  sites  •»!  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  Dc 
arrived  at  the  ap]u>inted  place  fn->t.  Tonty's  search  for  the  desr.\'TS 
at  the  .^ault  Ste.   Marie  having  delayed  him.     T(Mity  made  liis  nay 

.1.  IIriHii>|>iii  plvis  ji  hlirlilycolnird  i«i.  tm(<  of  tlio  jstcrni.  lie  r<^niatk*  thnt  oven 
S;iII(>'s  ooiir.n?o  'lis;\|i|)0!Urtl  Ix  foio  tlic  slorm's  fnry. 

•1.  '  'I  liry  <!nll<»i1  flir  VStli.  ultli  i\  \\>'<t,  i\\  w  ln.l.  nii>l  lir.  tl  .\  enn  on  takliic  l<  i»x.> 
It  wjis  iio\or  known  wluit  coitrNi'  llioy  vti-iMotl.  iior  li.>\v  tli«y  iktIsIhmI;  l»nt  U  l«  fiiu»|*.<«c«l 
tliat  llio  ship  si  ruck  npoti  n  s.uhI.  miil  wns  IImmi  biTricil.  TUit  \\n<  a  prmi  r.<r 
tliat  ship  \vlth  lt<  r;\r>:<>  (•o>it  :\l'ovo  ('«<»,<•<>(»  U\n>s  ' '  1 1«  nnopln's  l>i  nri  Ipllon  do  In  \»>\\y.- 
Jiiiic,"'  rniN.  iix;. 
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along  tlic  eastern  >h«>re  oi  the  lake.  W  hen  within  90  miles  oi  the 
Miamis,  provisions  gave  out.  and  tiie  party  landed  lo  hunt.  Tonly 
pushed  on  to  La  Salle's  eanip.  There  he  found  a  stockade  partly 
constructed.  La  Salic  was  in  an  irritable  frame  of  mind  over  the 
prolonged  absence  of  the  men,  and  Tonty's  inability  to  give  him  news 
concerning  the  \essel  which  had  left  Green  liay  freighted  with  furs, 
did  not  tend  to  soothe  him.    Tonty  records  in  his  narrative: 

"He  told  me  he  v^i^hed  all  the  men  had  come  with  me.  in  <v.'der 
that  he  might  proceed  to  the  Illinois.  1  therefore  retraced  my  way  to 
fmd  ihem,  but  the  violence  of  the  wind  fr)rced  me  to  land,  and  «>ur 
canoe  was  upset  by  the  violence  of  the  waxes.  It  was.  ho\\e\er.  saved, 
but  everything  that  w  as  in  it  was  lo>t.  For  w  ant  of  ])r«  "vision's  we 
lived  for  three  days  on  acorns."' 

Ui)on  Tonty's  return,  the  reimiled  i)arty  descended  the  Mi.imi-. 
portaged  to  the  desolate  marshes  that  give  birth  to  the  Kankakee, 
and  finally  glided  into  the  Illinois  ri\er.  Xear  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Utica.  tliey  came  upon  a  \ill:ige  f»f  the  Illinois  Indian-^.  1  he 
wigwams  were  \acant,  for  it  was  the  season  of  the  great  winter  hunt. 
The  Frenchmen  had  consumed  all  their  provisions,  and  in  their  nc- 
'cessity  they  did  not  scruple  to  ojjcn  the  village  caches  and  to  help 
themselves  to  corn  >tored  therein."' 

Dispirited  by  the  fatigues  ot  the  journey,  and  the  certainty  of  hard- 
ships and  dangers  vol  to  come,  some  of  the  men  liad  pl.mned  to  de- 
sert. Forttmately— or  rather  imforlunalely  as  the  se<|Uel  pr'>\-e<l — it 
turned  so  bitterly  cold  that  they  did  n<>t  ventm-e  to  do  s<>. 

Continuing  their  river  route,  the  entire  jiarty  lloatetl  into  Lake 
Peoria — an  expansion  01  the  stream,  arid  at  its  lower  eiul  were  nindc 
aware  of  the  pro.ximity  of  Inilians  by  curling  columns  of  smoke. 
Uncertain  as  to  the  recei)tion  that  w(tu!d  be  accorded  thorn  by  Indi- 
ans whrjse  underground  gran.irics  they  had  pillaged,  and  who  h.nd 
been  rtprocnted  to  tluni  Inni;-  before  a>  ho.-^tde.  the  b'rcnchinen  al 
once  placed  themselves  nn  the  d-  fenvivi-.  'The  boal<  were  rang.'d  in 
line.  La  Salle  on  the  left  and  Tonty  on  the  right,  aiul  ihey  boldly 
headetl  for  the  Indian  encamitmcnt. 

There  the  imcxpeclt d  aiipeaiance  of  tlie  little  lleet  bail  created 
the  ninio-i  con-ternalion.  TIk'  v(|uaws  .'nd  tlu-ir  children  ran  scream- 
ing into  the  woods,  antl  >(Mne  of  the  vali.mt  red  men  dectned  it 
prudent  to  f"llo\v.  ()thei>.  however.  a>  the  white  men  lantlod  .I'v! 
.gave  no  evidence  of  ho -tile  intenti<'n>.  .idvanced  with  thai  uniNcrsaliv 
recognixcd  eniblem  of  go.-d  will-  the  calmiM.     The   l-'renehmen  re 


'•'I'Ik'   l-THl   r.i.  lir.    111.-  lliillL-  !»   ]>\;\>'>-   of  iM  1  mi-m .    \Vj<«  i.rJeUMll>  l»T  Vr.* 

rrrii<  l\  riiniitlljin  ti;i|'l"  i-<  ;>i>'l  ir.i<l>  i>i.  It  U  lu.i.l.'  Uy  Ul:;uliiv:  «  «»««|o  iii  iLo  mMUi.l. 
s..i»u'\\li!it  III  ti..-  s!,:ii„.  (.r  :i  i'lir.  wiii.  ii  is  Uiu  il  \\\V\  .li  >  >iU-ks  Ki «»r  AK.vDilnr 
♦>1ko  tliiif  wUt  pr(.t..»  n>5  .onlnils  in.tn  111'  .l,inil-»H!«H  of  tiio  •  ;»M»i.  In  lltt*  |»l:»«v  t.w 
jfodils  Jo  l>o  .'Oil' .-  Wril  .iro  rMri-riill.v  ntuwp.l  ft wn.v."- itioBH'*  ^^M•»MM'^■««  of  tlK»  rmlrli"*, 
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sponded  by  holding-  aloit  same  t(jkcn  o!  peace.  The  calumet  was 
thereupon  danced  to  La  Salic  and  Tonly,  who  hastened  to  cement  the 
friendship  by  conipi  iisaiini;-  the  Jliincji^  for  the  tiity  bushels  ot  corn 
taken  from  their  caches.  'J  his  alliance  with  the  Illinois,  which  was  to 
play  such  a  large  part  in  the  career  of  Tonty.  occurred  Jan.  3.  1680. 

It  was  not  long  before  troubles  accumulated.  Xo  word  came  10 
the  anxious  voyageurs  concerning  the  GrilYon.  Letters  had  been  su>- 
pcnded  conspicuously  innn  \h^:  brandies  of  trees  aloiig  thw  route  lo 
guide  expected  messengers  upon  the  return  of  the  vessel. 

But  no  messengers  came. 

Listcad.  the  altered  demeanor  of  the  Indians  gave  ground  for  the 
belief  that  the  emissaries  of  La  Salle's  enemies  had  followed  him  ev«.n 
to  these  remote  regions. 

So  it  pro\  ed. 

Under  co\er  of  night  a  \\'iscon>in  Indian  entered  the  village  and 
in  a  secret  cnnicil  of  the  chiefs  jjoiNoir^!  their  good  will  by  declariu'-r 
that  the  strangers  enjoying  their  hospitality  were  agents  come  to  be- 
tray them  to  iheir  dreaded  foes — the  ]roqm^is.  He  then  returned  to 
his  Wisconsin  wilderness  as  silently  as  he  had  come. 

When  La  Salle  and  Tonty  sought  to  enlist  the  Illinois  chiefs  in 
their  M  issi-si]);>i  exjiloration.  the  Lidi;;n-  responded  l)y  describmg. 
with  the  picturesque  exaggeration  appertaining  to  tlicir  jdirascology. 
the  terrible  dangers  that  would  h.'ive  to  be  encountered.  Alarmed  by 
these  tales,  the  insuljordination  (jf  ihe  miserable  crev.'  accompanying 
La  Salle  and  Tonty  came  to  the  surfa  "c.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
poison  La  Salie.  Some  of  the  men  deserted,  and  their  departure  re- 
doubled the  su.-picion>  of  the  Illinois  that  treachery  was  meditated. 

Amid  such  discouragements  a  fort  was  built,  and  the  construction 
begun  of  a  vessel  designed  for  sailing  down  the  Mississippi.  Yield- 
ing to  an  impulse  of  despondency  unusual  in  this  man  of  unbenilinc 
will,  La  Salle  called  the  fort  Crevecoeur — Broken  Heart. 

I'^.arly  in  March  La  Salle's  impatience  concerning  the  ioti-  ex- 
pected tidings  ot'  \\\>  vessel  i>rom])ted  him  to  the  <u<lden  reso|uti<Mi  in 
go  back  to  l"t.  I'rontenac.  'J^vo  da}'s  before  he  h;  vi  sent  l-'.ithcr  Hen- 
nepin and  two  com])ani(nis  down  the  Illinois  with  m>-tructi«.»ns  U^  ex- 
plore the  upper  Mississippi.  IK-  departed  on  his  own  perilous  trip  01 
J.joo  miles  o\erland  with  a  faithful  Indian  hunter  and  thtee  I'renoh- 
men.    lie  K  fl  Tonty  in  i-onimand  of  tlu'  foit, 

Tont_\  l'.a<l  bm  ei-hleen  tm  n.  inchnlin-  two  Kecollet  lathers.  (Inli- 
riel  <K-  Ivabourde  and  /enobc  Mendu«''.  The  latter  subse.  |tH  ntly  b.  ewne 
the  historian  ot  tlu'  l'art\. 

Shortly  alter  I  .a  Salle's  departm-e  messengers  arnve«l  from  l-t. 
Miann..  They  told  T.-nty  that  La  Salle  ha. I  been  there  and  ha<l  dia- 
l)atehed  them  hither  to  tell  him  to  erect  a  fort  on  n  ootuniatvlmir 
eminener  faiim;  the  Illinois  ii\er  s.nne  distance  furihei  \ip  While 
Tonty.  with  four  men.  w.is  making  a  prelinnnarv  survey  oi  ihiv  pkice. 
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the  messengers  from  tlie  Mianiis  con-.pleled  the  dcicclion  of  the 
men  at  Crevecoeiir  by  telHng  them  that  La  Salle's  ambitious  projects 
had  crumbled;  that  the  Griffon  had  foundered  in  a  gale;  that  his 
effects  at  Frontenac  had  been  seized  by  the  Montreal  creditors  and 
that  there  remained  no  hope  of  recompense  from  him  for  services  that 
had  remained  unpaid  since  the  beginning  of  the  disastrous  trip.  The 
men  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  Tonty's  absence.'  They  pil- 
laged the  fort  and  wantonly  destroyed  what  they  could  not  carry 
away.  On  a  plank  of  the  unfinished  vessel  one  of  the  deserters  scrawled 
this  message  with  charcoal:  "Nous  sommes  tons  sauvages."  ("We 
are  all  savages.") 

The  Recollect  fathers,  the  Sieur  de  Boisrondet.  and  three  other 
men,  the  remnant  of  the  party,  hastened  to  Tonty  to  apprise  him  of 
the  serious  events  occurring  in  his  absence.  On  the  way  two  ot  these 
men  also  deserted,  alter  destroying  the  firearms  of  the  Sieur  de 
Boisrondet  and  the  only  other  man  who  proved  lo>al.  In  this  extrem- 
ity Tonty  at  once  dispatched  tiic  four  men  who  had  been  with  him 
in  quest  of  the  Sieur  de  La  Salle  with  an  account  of  the  unfortunate 
sacking  of  the  fort.  With  his  four  remaining  companitmx.  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  dreary  prospect  of  awaiting  the  return  of  their  chief 
with  re-enforcements.  To  maintain  Fort  Crevecoeur  or  to  fortifj'  the 
rock  designated  by  La  Salle  as  a  site  for  a  fort  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  two  Recollects  thereupon  became  domiciled  in  the  Indian 
community  in  an  earnest  endeavor  at  cr.nversion  of  the  savages  and 
the  acquirement  of  iheir  language.  Tonty  and  the  other  two  ir.en 
took  up  their  habitation  in  a  ca1>in  near  the  Indians. 

So  the  summer  wore  away  in  inqKiticnt  inactivity.  But  for  the  de- 
pendence placed  upon  him  by  La  Salle  ,0  hold  in  close  alliance  the 
tribes  of  the  Illinois  country,  (a  most  import;. nt  factor  in  his  plans) 
Tonty  would  ha\e  l>oen  tempted  to  relrac-;  his  .stip>  out  oi  this  region 
of  prairie  and  wood,  delightftil  as  it  was  alter  tlie  melting:  01  the 
snows  had  been  succeeded  by  tlie  swelling  of  bud>  and  deepening 
verdin-e  of  the  fertile  i)r;iirie  lands. 

Tonty  had  succeeded  in  winning  the  l'icii(Lhip  oi  the  chiefs  and 
in  allaying  suspicions  aroused  1)y  the  Ma>coniin  Indian  irv.m  Wiscon- 
sin in  their  eatly  coming,  but  untc»ward  exents  again  ar<»uscd  ihcni. 
In  mid-September,  wliile  most  ot  tlie  young  warriors  were  absent 
on  a  hunt,  there  eanie  brralhle>s  into  c.nnp  an  Indian  runner  with 
the  news  that  the  diiM<K d  Iroijuois  were  on  the  war-patli:  llial  with 
them  was  La  S.ille  ami  lliat  tliey  wire  lluii  hut  a  d.iy's  niarch  away. 

It  was  a  critical  niomeiii  lor  T.-niv.  Surroundetl  by  ihc  yelling 
braves,  who  were  almost  in  a  Iren/y  between  tear  ot  il\e  lieicc  Iroquois 
an«l  eagerness  f(^r  revenj^e  upcnt  the  snpp'<so<l  treacherous  confctlcr- 
ate  in  their  mid^t.  the  lifi-  <^f  Tonty  seemed  forfeit  to  tlieir  lury.  Kit 
vehement  denials  of  the  accusation  of  ireacluTV  had  Ics.s  crtccl  than 
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his  expressed  willingness  to  lead  them  against  the  Iroquois— to  fight 
if  need  be,  to  act  as  a  messenger  with  peace  proposals,  if  possible. 

But  the  Illinois  lacked  the  bravery  that  characterized  their  toes 
from  the  East,  and  but  for  Tonty's  inspiring  counsel  they  would 
doubtless  have  sought  safety  in  flight,  as  they  had  done  before.  The 
Iroquois,  who  had  expected  to  surprise  the  Illinois,  were  greatly  cha- 
grined to  find  that  their  plans  had  miscarried,  and  no  less  so  to  ob- 
serve the  unwonted  courage  of  the  Illinois  in  comin.g  to  meet  them. 
Seeing  their  hesitation  and  likewise  noting  the  greater  strength  of  the 
opposing  force,  Tonty  concluded  that  he  would  attempt  to  bring 
about  peace.  Bearing  a  necklace  in  his  hand  as  an  olVering.  he  ap- 
proached unarmed  the  hostile  columns,  accompanied  by  the  Recollect 
fathers  and  the  Sicur  de  Boisrondet.  As  the  Iroquois  greeted  their 
advance  with  musket  shots,  Tonty  sent  back  all  his  companions  and 
continued  alone  on  his  mission. 

He  received  no  friendly  greeting. 

Immediately  surrounded  by  the  young  braves,  whom  the  older 
chiefs  could  not  restrain,  Tonty  received  a  knife  thrust  over  the 
heart.  The  blade  glanced  otY  a  rib,  or  his  career  would  have  ended 
here.  An  Indian  contemptuously  seized  the  necklace  he  had  carried 
and  'threw  it  on  the  ground.  Another  grasped  Tonty's  hair  and  was 
about  to  add  that  trophy  to  his  belt  when  the  older  chiefs  interfered. 
An  angry  altercation  ensued.  Some  wanted  lo  make  a  living  torch 
of  Tonty;  others  want(d  to  set  him  at  liberty,  so  as  not  to  engage 
the  French  in  their  battle  with  the  Illinois.  Though  suffering  from 
his  wound  and  surrounded  by  captors  thirsting  for  his  blood.  Tonty 
assumed  a  bold  attitude.  He  told  the  assembled  braves  that  the  Illi- 
nois warriors  numbered  1.200  fighting  men;  that  with  them  were  60 
Frenchmen  who  would  aid  them  in  the  fight;  that  the  Ir<-»quois.  in 
making  war  upon  the  Illinois,  were  fighting  the  children  of  the  king 
of  France,  and  wouhl  incur  his  displeasure.  He  counseled  them  to 
peace. 

The  crafty  lro<|nois.  who  were  masters  of  the  art  of  forest  «H- 
plomacy,  as  the}  were  of  savage  warfare,  pretending  ac(iuiescence.  en- 
gaged Tonty  to  carry  proposals  of  peace.  Bleeding  from  his  wound 
and  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood.  Tonty  undertook  this  mission. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  some  harmless  skirmishing. 
When  Tonty  had  been  stabluMl,  an  Indian  brave  lind  s<M;^e<l  the  Ital- 
ian's hat  an<l  jxiising  it  upon  the  mu//.le  of  hi^  gnn  h.ul  waved  it  cx- 
ultingly  in  the  sight  of  the  lllin.Ms.  Supposing  Tonty  to  have  been 
killed,  the  l-rench  fathers  were  overcome  with  j<>y  when  they  saw 
Tonty  coming  towards  them.  He  stagi^ered  into  lluir  welconuniy 
arms,  and  they  gave  him  such  attention  as  their  skill  w(MtM  allow. 

The  i)roposals  of  peace  delighte*!  the  lllin<»i-;.  \\ht»  were  on  ihr 
verge  of  llight  when  Tonty  came  back  ti<  them.  M.my  of  them  had 
already  vlep.irted  with  the  s<|uaws  .-ind  clnhhen  t»>  a  pl.ice  of  refuKO 
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on  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  tohl  Tonty  they 
would  gladly  make  a  peace.  Tonty  therei'Mc  returned  to  the  Iroquois 
to  further  negotiate  the  terms.  A  young  Illinois  Indian,  who  had 
been  sent  as  a  hostage,  nearly  upset  his  plans  by  telling  the  Iroquois 
chieftains  that  his  tribe  was  very  glad  to  make  the  peace;  that  most 
of  the  men  were  away  on  a  himt;  that  ii  the  Iroquois  really  wished  for 
peace  the  Illinois  were  ready  to  give  up  the  beaver  skins  they  had 
stored  and  some  slaves  they  had. 

'T  had  much  dil'liculty  in  getting  out  ot  the  scrape,"  quaintly  re- 
marks Tonty  in  his  memoir.  "The  Iroquois  called  me  to  them  and 
loaded  me  with  reproaches;  they  told  me  that  I  wiis  a  liar  tri  have 
said  tha.t  the  Illinois  had  1,200  warriors,  besides  the  allies  who  had 
given  them  assistance.  Where  were  the  60  Frenchmen  who  I  haH 
told  them  had  been  le!t  at  the  village?" 

Meantime  the  Illinois  had  burned  the  huts  of  their  village  and 
retreated  to  their  island  refuge.  The  Iroquois  occupied  the  site  and 
built  a  fort.  Tonty  and  his  companions  remained  in  their  cabin  near 
by.  The  crafty  Iroquois,  though  pretending  peace,  began  building 
ehn-bark  canoes.  Observing  this  Tonty  sent  word  to  the  Illinois  that 
their  foes  meant  to  follow  them  to  their  island;  he  coun«vlef1  them  to 
retire  to  some  distant  nation  while  they  yet  had  time. 

On  the  eighth  day  alter  the  arrival  of  the  Iroquois,  their  chiefs 
called  Tonty  and  Father  Zenoble  to  council.  Ui)on  conclusion  of  the 
usual  ceremonials,  six  i)aokets  of  beaver  skins  were  set  l>efore  Tonty. 
Addressing  him  in  the  figurative  speech  which  none  knew  how  to  cm- 
ploy  to  better  advantage  than  tlie  orators  of  the  Vwc  Xati"!i>i.  one 
of  the  chicle  exjjlaini'd  their  meaning: 

The  fir^t  two  packets  were  "to  inloim  M.  de  Frontenac  that 
they  would  not  cat  his  children  and  that  he  >li()ulil  not  l>e  ;ir.gry  at 
what  they  had  done. 

The  third  was  a  jila^ier  for  Tonty's  wound. 

The  fourth  was  some  oil  to  rub  on   his  and   I'athcr  Zvnoblc's 
limbs,  on  ncconni  of  the  I'^iig  jouriu-\  s  ihey  had  l.aken. 
The  tilth  th;.t  the  sun  was  bright. 

The  sixth  that  the  iMenclimen  should  profit  by  ii  and  dep.nt  the 
next  day  for  the  French  settlements. 

Tonty  recei\  e(l  this  polite  invitation  to  (K  p.wi  with  ill-conocalcd 
impatience.  To  leave  the  Iroquois  to  cany  out  their  hostile  intentions 
towards  tlu'  Illinois  meant  the  serious  m.irring  of  the  plan  to  es- 
tablish a  fortified  chain  of  commiuiication  from  Fri»ntenac  In  the 
mouth  of  the  ,!;ri'at  ri\er.  with  the  Indian^  of  the  country  cnroute  as 
allies  to  maintain  French  snpremaey.  rii<l;unue<l  by  his  apparent 
helplessiu-^s.  he  boldly  faced  the  chiefs  and  impiired  when  they.  lov\ 
would  g<t  aw.iy. 

"We  will  se«nie  oi  the  Illinois  fn-t."  ^au\  one  «»i  ihcni.  whoso 
dipl(una>  y  i'\ aporati-tl  In  tore  the  lu.u  of  his  liercc  e.i^crnos'*  for  UnUlc, 
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Upon  this  Tonty  rose  from  hi^  place  in  the  council  rin^. 

"Since  you  desire  to  cat  the  children  of  the  Governor/'  he  said 
sternly,  "I  will  have  none  of  your  presents,"  and  with  a  vigorous 
kick  he  sent  the  packets  of  beaver  skins  tumbling  in  all  directions. 

In  a  rage  at  this  contemptuous  treatment,  the  chiefs  drove  Tonty 
from  the  council.  In  their  cabin  near  the  Indian  fort,  the  Frenchmen 
barricaded  themselves,  determined  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  pos- 
sible, for  none  of  them  expected  to  live  out  the  niglit.  Mere  they  re- 
mained till  daybreak,  v/hen,  realizing  the  uselessness  of  further  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  himself  and  companions.  Tonty  directed  the 
party  to  a  canoe  and  they  hastily  departed — which  they  were  en- 
abled to  do  unmolested.  The  sufferings  which  they  underwent  and  the 
fortitude  th-ey  displayed  in  their  journey  in  search  of  relief  at  Green 
Bay  scarcely  hnds  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Northwest. 

In  their  leaky  canoe,  Tonty  and  his  comjjanions  toiled  for  five 
hours  up  the  stream,  and  were  finally  compelled  to  land  to  repair 
their  frail  craft.  Here  the  career  of  the  aged  Father  Gabriel  Rilxmrde 
came  to  a  tragic  close.  A  leafy  arbor  i.oco  paces  away  invited  him  to 
its  friendly  shelter  for  meditation  and  ])ra\'er. 

lie  never  returned. 

Alarmed  at  his  prolonged  absence,  Tonty  went  to  look  for  him. 
Instead  of  the  good  father,  he  found  the  recent  trail  of  many  Indians, 
whether  of  pursuing  Iroquois  or  others  it  was  impossible  to  tell. 
Vainly  he  tired  his  musket.  In  vain  he  shouted  the  name  of  Father 
Gabriel;  there  was  no  answering  voice  save  reverberating  echo.  With 
sad  hearts  the  men  crossed  the  river  to  .spend  the  night.  Tiiey  built 
a  huge  tire  as  a  beacon,  and  kept  guard  for  signs  of  the  father's  com- 
ing. At  midnight  the  forms  of  several  men  were  descried  on  the  <»])po- 
site  shore,  and  gave  confirmation  to  their  fears. 

With  dayl)reak  they  recrossed  to  reconnoitre.  Tluy  \ainly 
searched  i(u-  l-'ather  Gabriel  till  long  pa-^t  noon,  flespite  the  d.ingcr 
they  incurred  by  deferring  their  (lepartui<\  At  last  rehict.-uuly  tliey 
resmned  th.eir  wa\'.  keei^ing  a  sharp  lo(d<out  along  the  lianl^. 

Years  afterwards  the  breviary  of  Father  Gabriel  was  found  among 
the  Kickapoo  Indians  in  W'iscc^nsin.  and  the  m>stery  of  his  fate  be- 
came known.  While  absorbed  in  pr.iyer  lu  had  been  «liscovcrcd  by 
a  wandering  band  of  ihcse  luflians.  and  they  cruelly  cru>ilicd  in  lus 
skull  with  a  club,  scalped  him.  ami  threw  his  Ix.dy  into  a  deep  hole. 
It  was  j>erliap.>  a  blessing  in  di-giii-e  that  I'ailu  r  Gabriel's  suMerinK> 
ended  at  tlu-  brginning  of  tliis  join  iiey.  for  this  man  of  70  yi-.ir^  could 
never  have  \\ithst(tod  the  terrible  ))nv,itio;i<  ;»nd  fatigues  to  which  hi> 
compatiions  were  about  to  be  subjected.'' 

(I.  ,\ci  ..r.liii'.:  to  ll.  imi  plii.  ns  qii..t»  .|  l.y  ."^lica,  Tjitl  rr  i;.il>ri.  |  KiU.m.lo  \*:is  U.o 
Inst  scion  of  n  11. till.'  r,iiii.MUitliim  liousc,  wlm  ii>>t  ..nly  rriio\inrr«I  Jn>iorU;m<M«  nn«l 
thr  w.m  I.I  to  .nr.. II  tiiniM  lf  am. .111:  Inw  I\   rtillitr.  11  of  St.   rrriii'l<.  ImU  .-xrn  «hrO 

«tlv:iiiri>il  ill  nr.-  :iii<l  ulili  tl..-  .liuiiill.'s  ..|  Im«  or.l.<r.  <«iMitlii  Mi.«  toM> 
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By  mischance  Tonty  dctcniiincd  to  seek  succor  at  Green  Bay 
among  the  friendly  Pottawattaniies,  instead  tn  going  by  the  longer 
route  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Michilimackinac 
He  thus  missed  La  Salle,  who  with  re-enforcements  was  hurrying 
along  that  route  by  way  of  Ft.  [Nliamis  to  relieve  Tonty.  La  Salle 
had  reached  Frontenac  only  to  learn  of  further  misfortunes.  The 
Griffon  had  never  been  heard  of  after  leaving  what  is  known,  as  Wash- 
ington Lsland;  a  vessel  from  France  sent  to  him  with  supplies  h.ad 
been  wrecked  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  His  hopes  seemed  in  ruins.  To  till 
his  cup  of  bitterness  to  overflowing  Tonty' s  messengers  reached  him 
with  the  story  of  the  dismantling  of  Ft.  Crevecoeur  and  the  intention 
of  the  deserters  to  seek  and  to  assassinate  La  Salle.  Ambuscading 
the  traitors,  he  killed  two  of  them  and  took  the  others  prisoner^. 
Despite  his  fallen  fortunes  he  managed  to  organize  another  com- 
pany and  hurried  to  the  help  of  Tonty,  whose  position  he  knew  to 
be  critical  on  account  of  the  threatened  Iroquois  invasion.  He  came 
to  the  rock  whereon  he  had  ordered  a  fort  built;  he  reached  the  .-'e- 
serted  Ft.  Crevecoeur,  where  the  message  of  the  deserters  scribbled  <  \\ 
the  side  of  the  half-finished  boat  greeted  him  as  it  in  derision  of  his 
hopes.  In  the  deserted  village  of  the  Illinois  he  came  upon  the  un- 
buried  bodies  of  the  dead,  disinterred  by  the  vandal  Iroquois,  whose 
fury  found  full  vent  after  Tonty's  restraining  presence  had  been  re- 
moved. They  had  pursued  the  Illinois  as  Tonty  had  foretold,  and 
with  revolting  atrocity  had  not  only  despoiled  the  graves  of  the  deail. 
but  had  inflicted  u})on  several  hundred  women  and  children  the  bar- 
barities and  tortures  which  Indian  warfare  demanded  as  the  litting 
sequel  of  victory.  Among  the  dead  La  Salle  searched  with  heavy 
heart  for  the  body  of  his  loyal  friend,  and  then  returned  to  his  fort 
on  the  ]\Iiamis.    There  he  si)ent  the  winter. 

While  La  Salle  was  thus  engaged,  ToiUy  and  his  compani»i.is 
were  painfully  toiling  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michig.m. 
In  their  crazy  craft  they  coasted  for  days,  living  on  nuts,  roots  »nd 
wild  garlic  which  they  dug  from  under  the  frozen  snow.  It  grew 
bitterly  cold,  their  footgear  gave  out  and  they  improvised  moccasins 
by  cutting  the  beaver  mantle  of  i)oor  leather  Gabriel  into  strips  ;ind 
ticing  them  on  with  thongs  made  of  the  >amc  material.  For  tiftcou, 
days  they  subsisted  on  the  scanty  fare  they  dug  out  of  the  frozen 
ground,  when  the  provideiuial  killing  of  a  stag  gave  them  nMicwod 
courage  and  su^tenaiu-e.  The  Sieur  do  Boisroiulel  bec.itnc  lost  in  the 
forest  and  for  ten  tlay^  was  looked  upon  as  forever  l<'>t  by  liis  «li«ipir- 
ited  companions.  When  he  njoined  them  he  told  how  lie  h.nl  lived 
alone  in  the  woods,  .irnud  with  a  mu>ket.  btn  »mprt>vide(l  with  'lint 
and  bullets.  In  his  extremity  he  had  melted  a  pewter  di^h  into  pellets 
and  with  the  touch  of  a  live  coal  succe^^sfnlly  discharged  his  niuskel 

BOIIU'   IUl-sl<>Il   of   ('Mliniln,      Cnlislllf  llii;    t  U    7..<;||.    liUli<T    Ulitll    \\\*  Olul>.1lko«l  With 
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at  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys.    Thus  he  liad  kept  ahve  his  emaciated  fra.iie 
till  he  found  his  companions. 

On  St.  Martin's  day  (Xov.  ii)  the  eyes  of  the  weary  traveler^ 
were  gkiddened  by  the  sight  of  a  Pottawattamie  village.  But  new 
disappointments  awaited  them.  The  village  was  deserted.  The  fam- 
ished men  eagerly  gathered  together  a  few  handfuls  of  scattered  corn 
and  a  few  frozen  gourds.  While  searching  for  more,  a  belated  member 
of  the  party  came  up  and  began  devour-ng  the  provisions,  which  he 
supposed  had  been  left  there  for  him.  When  the  gleaners  returned 
they  found  that  he  had  not  spared  the  corn  and  the  gourds. 

"We  had  much  pleasure  in  seeing  him  again,"  says  Tonty,  'but 
little  to  see  our  provisions  partly  consumed." 

They  had  formed  the  reckless  determination  to  make  an  attempi 
to  reach  Michilimackinac  in  a  canoe  as  a  last  hope,  when  they  came* 
upon  another  Indian  trail.  It  led  to  another  village,  but  the  Indians 
had  departed,  lea\  ing  the  slumbering  embers  of  a  fire.  This  was  about 
the  place  where  the  Sturgeon  Bay  canal  opens  into  Lake  Michigan. 
In  the  hope  of  coming  upon  the  Indians,  the  weary  men  made  a 
portage  to  Sturgeon  creek.  Failing  to  come  upon  the  savages,  they 
determined  to  go  back  to  the  Indian  village  to  secure  at  least  the 
comfort  of  dying  by  a  lire. 

Tliey  were  now  in  their  last  extremity.  Tonty  was  attacked  by  a 
fever  and  his  legs  were  swollen  terribly.  In  his  hunger  one  of  the 
men  had  made  a  meal  of  part  of  Father  Gabriel's  mantle  of  hide, 
and  suffered  so  excruciatingly  from  indigestion  as  to  be  unable  to 
proceed.  The  creek  had  frozen  so  as  to  render  navigation  by  canoe  im- 
possible. The  last  hope  seemed  to  be  gone,  when  two  Indians  chanced 
that  way  and  brought  the  long-sought  relief  to  the  famishing  men. 
Among  the  well-disposed  Pottawattamies.  in  what  is  now  the  penin- 
sula of  Door  County,  Wis..  Tonty  spent  the  winter  antl  recuperated 
from  the  hardships  of  his  terrible  journey.  In  tlie  spring  he  crossed 
to  Michiliniackinac.  To  their  mutual  joy.  Tonty  and  La  Salle  there 
met  and  told  each  other  what  adventm-es  had  befallen  each,  since 
their  parting  at  Ft.  Crevecocur,  twelve  months  ]>ef<u-e. 

Rejoiced  to  fmd  his  loyal  lieutenant  ready  to  second  hi<  crtorls. 
La  Salle  energetically  prepared  l<.)r  another  expedition  to  explore  the 
lower  Mississippi.  While  he  was  collecting  the  sinews  of  war,  the  en- 
ergetic Tonty  rei)aired  in  advance  to  the  Illinois  country.  Tn  October 
(1681)  La  Salle  joined  him..  Tonty  ha<l  preparetl  sle»lgcs  with  which 
to  cross  the  fro/en  rivers,  and  these  conveyanccN  urcatly  facilitated 
their  journey.  This  time  their  route  to  the  Illinois  was  by  way  01  the 
Chicagou  river.  P.y  the  end  of  January  (lU^j)  they  had  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  ri\er.  I'or  the  first  time  Henry  de  Tonty  saw 
the  mighty  Mississippi,  l-or  twenty  years  thereafter  T«»nty  snccenlctl 
in  maintaining  Ireiich  supremacy  on  this  i;re.it  stre.Ttn.  When  the 
Wisconsin  r<uite  to  the  ri\er  was  practically  cl<»se»l  to  the  I'rench  by 
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the  Foxes,  the  southern  portage  routes  remained  open  through  the 
exertions  oi  Tonty. 

The  voyage  clown  the  .Mississippi  lasted  three  months.  Tonty  was 
the  first  white  man  to  visit  the  Taensa  Indians,  a  nation  that  dwelt  in 
adobe  huts,  covered  \vith  cane  mats.  These  Indians  wore  clothing 
woven  from  the  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree;  they  worshiped  the  sun  and 
had  a  large  temple  made  of  mud,  wherein  a  tire  was  kept  perpetually 
burning  in  adoration  of  their  god.  The  ordinarily  laconic  Tonty  has 
left  a  fairly  full  descri})tion  of  the  curious  customs  which  he  noted 
among  these  Indians. 

After  numerous  adventures,  the  party  came  to  the  deltas  of  the 
great  river.  La  Salle  went  down  one  channel,  Tonty's  canoe  another 
and  a  third  party  proceeded  along  the  remaining  channel.  Soon  the 
•  broad  gulf  of  ^Mexico  opened  to  their  gaze,  and  the  reunited  parties 
prepared  to  encamp.  The  next  day  the  solenm  ceremony  of  taking 
possession  in  tlie  name  of  the  king  of  France  was  performed.  Upon  a 
column  that  was  reared  in  this  lonely  spot  were  afilxed  the  arms  of 
France,  suita1>ly  inscribed.  The  Sulpitian  priest  led  the  chant  of  the 
Tc  Deum  and  Exaudial,  the  nuiskets  rang  out  in  unis(jii.  the  men 
shouted  "Vive  le  i\oi"'  in  hoarse  accord,  and  the  Indian  followers — 
scarce  knowing  why — rai><.(l  their  voices  in  .s;i\age  acclaim.  Tlien  a 
cross  was  erected  and  a  notary  (h'ew  up  an  accoiuu.  which  was  signed 
by  La  Salle,  Tonty  and  ele\cn  (others.  Tluis  was  pen'ormed  the  cere- 
mony whereby  the  king  of  I'rance  added  to  his  gocully  domain  in  the 
new  world  that  \ast  region  that  came  to  be  known  as  Lf^uisiana,  whose 
boundaries  were  later  claimed  to  be  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the 
Appalachian  system  on  the  west  and  east,  the  frozen  sources  of  the 
Mississippi  on  the  north  and  from  Spanish  Florida  to  Mexico  on  the 
south.  '"'I'liis  stretch  ran  from  corn  to  oranges:  from  sycamore  to 
palmettos.  The  I'ood  that  coursed  this  en'>rmous  l)asin  w:is  one  of 
the  world's  largest,  draining  an  area  ol  more  than  Iwche  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  s<iuare  miles,  sending  twenty  million  of  millions  of  cu- 
bic feet  of  water  ,-intnKiil>'  into  the  sea.'"' 

Tliis  ceremony  ol  tremendous  future  import  occurred  .\]>ril  <)tli, 
1682.  \\'ithout  loss  01  time,  for  food  had  become  exhausted,  the  p:uty 
prepared  to  return.  They  defeated  an  attacking  b.md  of  Indians  after 
killing  ten  of  these  swamp  savages,  and  finally  reached  a  frietidly  tribe, 
who  gave  them  shelter. 

La  Salle  \\as  t.aken  seriously  sick,  and  he  <K'spatehed  Tonty  to 
bear  the  news  of  tluir  diseovery  to  Count  I'ronten.ic.  Thus  Tonty 
was  the  ln<t  to  give  tlu-  intelligence  that  the  waters  of  the  Missis-^ippi 
poured  their  vast  volume  into  the  gulf  (»i  Mexico. 

On  the  way  up  tlu-  river.  T(MUy  w.is  w.ivlaid  b\   wandering  Ituli- 

7.    Til'-  l:iii::ii:i.r<'  of        S;nio  In  t;ikiii-  p..s>.is«.|.iii.  xx.is  m.mowtiat  ol-vruro. 
lrs!»,  p:i>  s  S|.;irKs.         purp.isc  \\;is  to  t:.l«»  |x.s«i(  ..^loii  of  Xho  \\\\uW  Irrrlloiy  wnlorol  »«> 
the  Mi-^h>l|.i.l  t\\\i\  Its  tt  It.tMiii  It  s  -in  )...tli  Ni.i.n 
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ans,  who  mistook  him  tor  an  Iroquois  and  decided  to  burn  liim.  But 
for  the  strenuous  interposition  ot  the  Illinois  Indians  who  accompa- 
nied him,  Tonty  would  have  been  burned  at  the  stake.  He  readied 
Michilimackinac  in  July,  and  three  months  later  La  Salle  joined  him. 

Tonty  at  once  repaired  to  the  Illinois  river  to  begin  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fort.  Here  La  vSalle  followed,  and  they  completed  the  historic 
Ft.  St.  Louis  on  the  masbive  cliff  that  to-day  is  known  as  Starved 
Rock.^ 

Starved  Rock  rises  one  Imiiflred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  water  and  is  a  sheer  precipice  on  three  sides.  C)nly  from  behind 
can  the  top  be  reached,  and  ihence  with  dilhculty.  The  place  is  a  nat- 
ural fortress.  J^ro])erly  prc)\i>ii >ne(l.  a  handful  of  men  occupying  the 
level  acre  on  top  could  defy  the  siege  or  assault  of  an  army. 

The  fort  completed,  Tonty  went  among  the  Indians  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  seek  allies.  How  well  he  succeeded  in  his  mis- 
sion is  shown  by  the  fact  that  soon  the  valley  beneath  him  was  a  vast 
encampment  of  Illinois,  Miamis.  Shawanoe>.  W'eas  and  Piankishaws — 
four  thousand  warriors.  In  the  dozen  villager  ot  bark  lodgi-s  were 
housed  not  less  than  20,cco  Indians,  counting  the  women  and  the  chil- 
dren. It  had  required  all  the  tact  and  diplomacy  of  Tonly  to  bring 
about  this  confederation  ol  hitherto  mutually  unfriendly  tribes.  Its 
continuance  meant  not  only  the  supremacy  of  the  I-'rench  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, but  the  control  of  the  whole  western  fur  trade,  which  the  Iro- 
quois by  conquc'>t  and  ])lun(ler  had  been  seeking  lo  divert  to  the 
Dutch  and  l^ngli-h  on  the  eastern  coast. 

Intent  U])on  planting  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  M issi>'-ii>pi  to 
supplement  Tonty's  at  I't.  St.  Louis,  on  the  R«>ck.  La  Salle  «lecided 
to  sail  for  h^ance  to  secure  more  aid.  lb-  named  his  faithful  friend 
as  governor  of  the  fort,  and  bade  him  lareuell. 

Tonty  never  saw  him  again. 

La  Salle  bad  scarcely  gone  bi  v-Mid  recall  when  there  c;ime  to  the 
R(X'k  the  riii\;ilier  <le  liau.^is  to  displace  Tonly  as  c. .mmaiulanl.  by 
order  of  the  governor  at  .Montreal.  Count  iMontenac  had  been  recalled 
to  France  an<l  the  enemies  of  La  Salle  wi-re  triumph. int  m  MMUtre  .' 
'fonty  surrendered  the  f<>it.  but  rem:iin<d  there;  ami  bei«»ro  the  corn 
grew  again  de  P.auui'^  was  glad  indccl  to  .-i^k  Tonty  to  share  llio  c»»m- 
mand.  lor  in  March  the  Iroquois  came.  I'or  six  d.iys  the  tierce  In- 
dians from  the  F.a<t  besieged  the  Kock.  eager  to  de<lroy  the  garrisrm. 
I'or  once  they  met  a  fo»'  who>(^  v.-ilo"-  .md  whoso  cunninii  c\ceide»l 
tlieii-  own.  Tonty  repuLi-d  them  with  iire.it  loss  .md  they  retired  inH^ 
their'  <        e(  >unU  y. 

Mr.inwhile.  at  the  cnn  ..f  I'r.mce.  La  S.nlle  had  found  renc\\vM» 
royal  favor,  nnr  cviduu-e  of  which  was  th.it  bis  coult-calcd  f«»rt  ol  St. 


S.    .\  tr.nliM  n.il  iiil.r.-t   ui.i.  Ihv  to  tM-  r...-k.  Pi.iUinnH.    A  fmtXy  ..f 
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Louis  on  the  Illinois  was  restored  to  him.  He  sent  the  joyful  news  to 
Tonty,  again  placing  him  in  command,  and  advising  him  that  the  ex- 
pedition for  the  ^lississippi  mouth  would  soon.be  under  way. 

The  fate  of  La  Salle's  disastrous  quest  for  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  has  often  been  told.  First  he  quarreled  with  the  naval  com- 
mander, Beaujeu,  who  chafed  because  he  had  to  serve  under  La 
Salle.  The  old  captain  seems  to  have  been  especially  offeruied  because 
La  Salle  expressly  stipulated  that  in  case  ought  happened  to  himself. 
Tonty  should  be  sent  for  to  command  the  expedition.  When  the 
ships  passed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  La  Salle's  vessel 
was  wrecked  in  ^Matagorda  Bay,  Beaujeu  set  sail  and  abandoned  La 
Salle  on  this  inhospitable  shore.  On  the  Trinity  river,  La  Salle  was 
assassinated  by  some  of  his  own  men. 

All  unconscious  of  the  fate  of  his  friend,  Tonty  organized  a  party 
to  descend  the  Mississippi  and  to  meet  La  Salle.  He  had  indeed  heard 
that  La  Salle  had  landed.  i(»r  in  the  autumn  of  1685  Tomy  journeyed 
from  his  eyrie  on  the  I'^ock  to  Michilimackinac  and  there  learned  in 
a  letter  from  the  new  go\  ernor  that  news  had  been  received  in  France, 
upon  the  return  of  Beaujeu.  that  La  Salle's  expedition  had  safely 
landed.  He  returned  on  foot  to  the  Rock,  and  in  February  (i(>86)  left 
there  with  eleven  Indians  and  twice  that  number  of  Frenchmen  to 
meet  his  friend. 

But  no  trace  of  his  friend  did  the  loyal  Tonty  find,  save  tne  col- 
umn erected  at  the  delta  four  years  before — now  falleti  and  half-sub- 
merged in  the  ooze  of  this  swamp)--  region.  He  sent  canoes  to  coast 
along  the  shore  both  cast  and  west,  but  the  crews  relm-ned  without 
tidings.  In  his  anxiety  to  reach  La  Salle,  he  proposed  to  his  nun  to 
cruise  along  the  coast  till  they  should  cotne  to  Manhatte.  but  the  un- 
known dangers  appalled  the  men  and  the\-  refused  to  accompany  him. 
Disconsolately.  Tonty  prepared  to  return  to  Ft.  St.  Louis.  The  fallen 
colimm  was  again  erected,  out  of  reach  of  the  lunigry  waters  of  the 
gulf,  and  Tonty  wrote  a  letter  \ov  La  Salle,  which  he  entrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  a  chief  of  the  l^axagoulas. 

The  tenor  of  this  letter  is  pathetic  in  the  sincerity  t^f  the  conceru 
which  the  vniter  expre^^es  for  the  welfare  of  La  Salle  an<l  the  a^>-ur- 
ances  he  gives  that  he  w(Mi1<1  sacrifice  e\erythiiig  t"^  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  his  fricml.  This  letter,  fourteen  years  later,  was  given  by  the 
Bayogoula  chief  to  Pierre  d' Iberville,  and  convinced  that  cxpiorer  that 
lie  hafl  found  the  Missisvippj.  after  Hennepin's  misleading  and  spuri- 
ous narration  had  led  liiiu  to  dnibt  that  he  w.is  upoti  ih.it  river." 


0.  H.-iinopi.i  n.-vor  .I.-s.  in.I.-.l  i::o  Mls.l«^i|.|.i ,  hut  .Tfl.  r  t.i  StyWv  *  *h  Ath  rUlii*.'*! 
to  li.Tvo  ilotip  so  and  wrolo  nn  .lo-.tiint  of  liK  MlL-c'^tl  trip.    It  on  nnv»|"« 

iKinallvo,  whlf'li  N  i  n  <iM>|>n's<.  tl,  Imt  of  wlilrli  Ilonnoplti  li.i<l  «i  rur»^i|  n  co|»t.  |» 
\M)K  tliN  fiiMo  of  lIcniK  plirs  plMi:lnr|yi>«l  :u\il  jinrl-li.l  v«'r«l.«n  of  Ti»nty>  n*. 

III.. Ik  wiii.  h  n>orvl11(»  luul  l:il»<  ii  ;ili<»f.;  M*  anlilo"  ti»  alvo  \\\u\  t\n  hlon  of  tUt>  MU«l««l|*pt 
(omilry.    of  roiirxo  Jn«  fulloil  to  inonrnn  tli«'  .li's.TliiHt.iin  wlili  iln*  nt  liinl  f«ol». 
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At  the  Arkansas  river,  where  on  the  previous  voyage  La  Salie  had 
conferred  a  scii-Micury  upon  the  devoted  Tonty,  several  oi  the  men  re- 
quested to  be  allowed  to  I'orni  a  settlement  and  Tonty  gave  his  con- 
sent. 

Before  Tonty's  departure  in  search  of  La  Salle,  the  new  governor, 
Denonvillc,  had  sent  word  to  Tonty  that  his  aid  would  be  wanted  in 
a  contemplated  attack  on  the  Iroquuis  in  their  own  country.  Upun  his 
return  from  the  fruitless  trip  down  the  ^Mississippi,  Tonty  'raided  a 
force  of  Indians  and  coureur  de  bois  and  proceeded  to  make  the  thou- 
sand-mile journe}'  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Before  starting  he  gave  his 
savages  a  dog-fcast — a  ceremony  that  ends  with  the  devouring  of  a 
dog's  heart  raw,  and  which  seems  to  inspire  the  Indians  with  un- 
wonted courage.  At  the  Straits  (Detroit)  he  joined  his  cousm  Du 
Luth  and  another  party  under  Durantye.  Shortly  after  the  three  chiet- 
tains  made  an  important  capture,  in  nitercepting  some  Englishmen 
who  were  bound  for  the  western  country  to  set  the  Indians  (»n  the 
heels  of  the  French. 

Tonty's  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  Senecas  is  told  by  l)cn- 
onville  in  his  olhcial  dispatches.  He  praises  Tonty  highly.i'^  W  hile 
advancing  into  the  Indian  country,  the  vanguard  was  ambuscaded  by 
the  crafty  Senecas.  Tonty  was  at  the  head  of  this  ambushed  force, 
and  his  knowledge  of  Indian  warfare  enabled  him  to  meet  the  foe  in 
such  unexpected  manner  as  to  turn  an  anticipated  rout  of  his  men  into 
a  pursuit  of  the  discomfited  enemy  Thg  Seneca  villages  were  laid 
waste,  their  ripening  crops  were  leveled  to  the  ground,  and  then  for 
some  unknown  reason  Denonvillc  ceased  his  pursuit. 

Tonty  returned  to  the  Rf»ck.  and  there  found  Al)l)e  Cavalier.  La 
Salle's  brother,  and  a  nund)er  of  comi)an.ions  who  had  found  their  way 
out  of  the  Texas  wilderness  alter  La  S.dle's  a^-^a^^^ination.  Instead  of 
telling  Tonty  what  had  happened  they  deceived  him  into  believing  that 
La  Salle  v;as  still  alive  and  wJ'  in  Texas,  and  would  shortly  follow 
them  to  the  Illinois.  Delighted  to  luar  these  welcome  tidings,  iho 
generous  Tonty  not  only  treated  the  wanderers  with  every  courtesy, 
but  loaned  the  lying  abbe  merchandise  ti>  the  \alue  of  4.000  livrcs  to 
enable  him  t'»  continue  his  journey  to  I'rance.  The  abbe  antl  his  com- 
I)anions  dep.uted  on  their  way.  rej(»icing  at  the  >uccessiul  »>utOonio  of 
their  decc[)tion. 

To  the  inteiKC  indignation  of  Tonty.  >^hortl>  alter  he  learnc«l  from 
one  of  the  nu-n  who  arrived  from  hi<  i>o<t  oti  the  .\rUansns.  that  be 
had  been  gro:^>Iy  deceived  and  that  his  generosity  had  been  cxpondod 
upon  liars  and  ingrates.  The  priest,  who  later  iu>tihed  hi-^  deception  of 
Tonty  on  the  ground  that  the  first  news  of  La  Salle's  .nss.ts^ination  w.i< 
due  the  court  of  rr.mce.  ha<l  not  hesitated  to  tell  the  story  lo  ihc  men 
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within  the  stockade  on  the  Arkansas,  when  the  hapliazard  wanderings 
of  himself  and  companions  brou^dit  their  weary  footsteps  to  that 
friendly  shelter. 

The  faithful  heart  of  Tonty  was  wrung  by  the  intelligence,  and  the 
distressing  situation  in  which  the  feeble  remnant  of  La  Salle's  party  at 
Matagorda  I>ay  had  been  left  by  the  conspirators  appealed  to  his  sense 
of  chivalry.  lie  determined  to  etYect  their  rescue  if  possible,  unde- 
terred by  the  tremendous  risks  he  ran  in  traversing  the  unknown  wil- 
derness intervening — a  distance  of  Hundreds  of  miles  of  swamp,  forest 
and  brake.  Unconscious  that  the  little  colony  had  been  swept  into 
captivity  by  hostile  savages,  early  in  December  of  the  year  i6S8  a  canoe 
bore  him,  accompanied  by  five  Frenchmen  and  three  Indians,  down 
the  current  of  the  Illinois  for  his  third  expedition  down  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  was  not  till  the  last  of  March  that  they  found  themselves  on 
the  Red  River.  The  jduniey  had  luen  so  arduous  that  all  but  one 
of  the  Frenchmen  and  one  of  the  Indians  refused  to  proceed.  Despite 
his  urgcJit  entreaties,  they  retraced  their  >tep5. 

With  his  two  remaining  f.-^llowers  and  a  >lave  Tonty  pushed  on. 
The  Frenchman  lost  himself  in  a  wood.  Tonty  found  him,  only  to 
learn  of  new  misfortunes,  for  in  crossing  a  stream  the  latter  had  al- 
lowed the  ammunititni  bag  to  slip  oft  into  the  water.  They  had  but 
a  trifling  quantity  of  powder  remaining,  and  were  thus  in  a  sorry 
plight.  Still  'i'onty  wou.id  nui  give  up.  lie  pu-hed  on  from  one  Indi- 
an village  to  another,  ceme.nting  fricnd.^liips  which  he  designed  \.n  use 
later  on  to  secure  a  confederation  of  tribes  for  an  attack  upon  llie 
Spaniards  of  ^Mexico,  with  wliom  the  I'Vench  were  now  at  war.  .\t 
last  he  reached  an  Indian  \  illage  where  he  learne<l  th.il  Frenchmen 
had  not  long  l)e:r)re  had  their  abode.  The  demeanor  of  these  Indians 
and  their  uns.-itibfact< uy  explanation  in  accounting  for  the  absence  of 
the  Frenchmen,  arou^'  d  hi^  suspicions  ih.il  the  I'renchnun  liail  been 
murdered. 

"f  told  thtin."  he  recounts  in  his  narrati\e,  "th.it  they  ha<l  KilkMl 
the  l-'renchnien.    Directly  all  tlie  \\('incn  beL:;in  to  cr\-,  ami  lhn>  1  saw 
that  what  T  had  said  w.is  true.    I  wouM  n«>t.  therefore,  .icccpt  llu-  cal-  ' 
unlet." 

Ivehn  tatitly  Tonl\  c<>nchided  t(»  retiun.  ft-r  the  !n<li.in<  wnidd  lur 
nish  him  no  nmre  miid'-s  ,nid  his  ;unmunition  had  become  c\h.in>lcf!. 
He  w.is  then  witliin  j}n  miles  of  the  place  where  the  ill-falcd  colony 
had  been  ]»lanled.  :md  within  three  «l:i\     j-nirney  of  tin-  vj„,t  wliiMV  llic 
milnii  ied  bones  m!  1  .;i  .*s;\||,>  j.iy  bli-.ichinv:  in  the  -ww 

The  r.  tuni  journey  t<>  the  Mississippi  w.ts  ,\\\  uninlci  rnptod  scries 
of  ineiidiMe  hardship-.  la^tiu"  notn  the  lu'ginning  of  fill  Jm!>*. 

The  r.iin\  sr.is,,n  c;ini<-  tO'.    \ight  and  d.iy  lite  he:(\en<  »»i»ono!  llicir 
llfM^dy.itis.  till  t!ie  whole  eoinitry  for  a  sketch  of  many  tniles  \v;»h  in 
tM)date<l.    They  m.ide  ;i  i.iM.  but  fouiid  no  .b  \  l.m.l.    Onco  tlicy  jo\ - 
fully  came  tipon  a  band  of  '>avage«i 
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"We  called  to  them  in  vain,"  narrates  Tonty,  "they  ran  away,  and 
we  were  unable  to  come  up  with  them.  Two  ot  their  dogs  came  to 
us,  which  with  two  of  our  own  we  embarked  the  next  day  on  our  rait. 
We  crossed  fifty  leagues  of  flooded  country.  The  water,  where  it  was 
least  deep,  reached  half-way  up  the  legs;  and  in  all  this  tract  we  found 
only  one  little  island  of  dry  land,  where  we  killed  a  bear  and  dried  its 
flesh.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  trouble  we  had  to  get 
out  of  this  miserable  country,  where  it  rained  night  and  day.  We  were 
obliged  to  sleep  on  the  trunks  of  two  great  trees  placed  together,  and 
to  make  our  fire  on  the  trees,  to  eat  our  dogs  and  to  carry  our  bag- 
gage across  large  tracts  covered  with  reeds.  In  short,  I  never  suffered 
so  much  in  my  life  as  in  this  journey  to  the  jNIississippi,  which  we 
reached  on  the  iilh  of  July.'' 

Finally  Tonty  reached  a  village  of  the  Coroas  and  was  hospitably 
received.  For  three  days  not  a  morsel  of  food  had  he  eaten.  The  sav- 
ages sympathized  v.ith  his  sufl'erings  and  feasted  him  royally.  He  pur- 
sued his  way,  but  in  the  miasmatic  region  he  had  traversed  he  had  ab- 
sorbed the  germs  of  a  fever,  and  he  lingered  on  the  Arkansas  for  a 
fortnight  before  he  could  pursue  his  toilsome  way  back  to  the  Illinois. 
He  wearily  climbed  his  beloved  Rock  in  September.  1690. 

The  narrative  of  Tonty's  life,  which  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1693,  ends 
here.  Four  years  later  it  was  made  the  basis  of  a  spurious  work  by 
an  anonymous  writer,  whose  fertility  of  imagination  supplied  the  embel- 
lishments.   Tonty  repudiated  this  document. 

For  ten  years  after  this  last  trip  down  the  Mississippi  Tonty  re- 
mained at  the  Rock,  endeavoring  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  French  court 
in  carrying  out  the  plan  left  uncompleted  by  La  Salle's  untimely 
death.  Tonty  was' the  only  man  who  realized  the  vast  possibilities  in 
this  undeveloped  empire.  Despite  the  discouraging  in«lifTcrcncc  at 
court  that  repulsed  his  efforts,  he  sought  with  his  feeble  forces  at  the 
Rock  to  hold  the  western  portal  to  this  empire  tor  his  adopted  coon- 
try,  till  stronger  influences  than  his  own  should  succeed  in  sptirrinc 
the  French  to  fulK  r  realization  of  .neglected  opporl\uiities.  r)n  his 
lofty  rock  he  reigned  like  a  monarch  over  the  surrovuiding  tribes.  an»l 
his  inspiration  and  diplomary  banded  them  to  miited  action  in  repuls- 
ing the  Irocpiois.  The  ad\ance  of  the  Five  Xations  was  thus  checked 
and  Fnglish  con(|nest  of  the  western  soil  del;iyed  for  many  years.  His 
services  were  but  ill-requited.  The  greedy  policy  of  the  French  .luthor- 
ities  led  to  a  prc^clamntion  ai^ainst  the  l-^rrnchmcn  who  wore  trappinyj 
in  the  western  Cftuntry.  ordering  their  arrest  and  seizure  of  their 
Tonty  and  his  companion  Fa  Iwne'-t  were  shown  <;omo  con<idoration. 
it  is  true.  Tlicy  were  i-xpressly  excluded  this  itdubilit)n;  but  ihcy 

were  limited  to  two  c.inocs  in  trailing.  iK't  a  princely  resource  lo  nuiin- 
tain  tlu  ir  est.iblislnrrnf  on  tlu-  TlHn»-»is.    Tnnty  wa^  roduccfl  to  «rndinc 
a  petition  to  tln^  minister  of  marine  for  a  company  "thnt  he  may  con 
tinue  his  ser\ ins  in  tliis  c<Mmtry,  where  he  has  not  ccn'iod  lo  linraM 
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the  Iro(iuois  by  enlisting-  tl.c  Illinois  against  them  m  1;::  majesty's 
cause."  In  this  petition,  wherein  his  services  are  recited  without  adorn- 
ment and  in  the  briefest  possible  manner,  Tonty  presents  his  prayer 
for  a  company  "in  consideration  of  his  voyages  and  heavy  expenses 
and  considering  also  tliat  during  his  services  of  seven  years  as  cap- 
tain he  has  not  received  any  pay."  Count  Frontenac,  who  was  again 
governor  of  New  France,  strongly  endorsed  this  petition,  'but  nothintr 
ever  came  of  it.i- 

But  if  Tonty's  attempt  to  secure  aid  in  bringing  to  fruition  the 
plans  of  La  Salle  met  with  but  cold  response,  his  efiforts  finally  bore 
fruit.  After  La  Salle's  disastrous  expedition  to  Matagorda  Bay,  the 
Mississippi  river  colonization  scheme  was  discredited  at  court.  Not 
till  Tonty's  narrative  was  received,  together  with  an  estimate  prepared 
by  him  for  building  a  vessel  at  the  Arkansas  to  secure  a  cargo  of  buf- 
falo hides  and  pearls  with  which  to  sail  for  France,  was  interest  in 
the  scheme  revived.  An  added  impetus  was  the  rumor  that  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  were  also  about  to  sail  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi to  secure  posscs:^ion  of  this  great  highway.  The  gallant  Le  Moyne 
d'Ibcrvillc,  whose  remarkable  exploits  in  New  France  and  in  the  Hud- 
son Bay  country  had  given  him  great  prestige,  had  the  intlucnce  at 
court  which  Tonty  lacked.  With  a  goodly  reiinue  he  sailed  for  the 
Mississippi  country  and  went  up  that  stream  to  found  a  colony.  Un- 
certain whether  he  had  reached  his  destination,  all  doubts  were  re- 
moved when  an  old  Indian  cliief  clad  in  a  coat  of  blue  gave  into  his 
hands  the  letter  which  fourteen  years  before  Tonty  had  coutided  to 
the  Bayagoula  chief  to  be  given  to  La  Salle.  At  Biloxi  Bay  they 
erected  a  stockade  and  b(.gan  the  settlement  that  was  destined  to  be 
the  foundation  of  Old  Louisiana. 

Here  Henry  dc  Tonty  joined  the  colonists  in  the  year  i;oo.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  he  had  toiled  in  the  face  of  every  discouragement 
to  maintain  his  fort  of  St.  Louis.  On  the  25th  day  of  Xovcmber.  i(V>8. 
the  Count  l<>ontenac  died,  and  the  last  hope  that  Tonty  might  have 
entertained  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  pick  up  the  thread  dropped 
by  his  dead  friend  was  shattered.  Men  less  friendly  and  loss  sympa- 
thetic came  into  jiower.  .V  royal  decree  came  abamKminv:  tlic  fort  on 
the  Rock.  Determined  to  join  d" Iberville,  with  a  few  faithful  follow- 
ers ToiUy  floated  down  the  Illinois,  wavmg  a  sad  farewell  to  the  hold 
escarpment  on  whose  topmost  level  he  had  made  his  home  so  many 
years. 

111.    IiiL'r.itifM.I.>  WHS  tlio  ihoimI  <.r  noirly  :iH  of  c.>iir.ii:o«»u«  ptonrorw  of  Xrw 
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The  Louisiana  colonists  received  him  with  open  arms.  For  lour 
years  he  shared  their  varied  fortunes,  aiding  them  with  his  knowl- 
edge of  woodcraft  and  savage  lore.  He  made  an  expedition  to  the 
Chickasaw  nation,  when  the  security  of  the  colony  was  threatened.  He 
persuaded  them  to  peace  despite  the  instigation  of  the  English,  who 
sought  to  extinguish  French  colonization  through  the  medium  of 
these  savage  allies.  The  efforts  thus  resulted  in  enlisting  in  the  French 
interests  2,coo  Chickasaws.  Among  his  old  Indian  friends^  too,  he 
sought  good  will  for  tlie  new  arrivals.  His  services  were  of  inesti- 
mable value.  Nor  were  they  all  of  a  pacific  nature.  When  by  an  act 
of  treachery  the  Alabanias  raised  the  hatchet.  Tonty  aided  Bienville 
in  executing  vengeance  upon  the  treacherous  Indians.  He  led  the 
night  surprise  on  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  who  fled  and  left  the  camp, 
with  war  canoes  and  hunting  booty,  to  the  attacking  Frenchmen. 

In  1704  there  arrived  at  the  colony  a  vessel  with  supplies  from 
Havana.  While  the  colonists  were  rejoicing  over  the  acquisition  of 
the  stores,  their  joy  turned  to  terror,  for  with  the  vessel  there  came 
the  germs  of  the  pestilential  scourge,  yellow  fever.  The  vessel's  crew 
was  almost  exterminated.  Alore  than  half  the  ccjlonists  la}-  dead  or 
dying.  Tonty  nursed  the  living  and  helped  to  bury  the  dead.  Finally 
he,  too,  succumbed.  In  the  soil  of  Old  Riloxi.  in  the  month  of  Sej)- 
tember,  1704  was  dug  the  grave  of  the  most  unselfish  and  loyal,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  most  courageous  and  intrepid,  of  the  many  knightly 
men  who  blazed  the  path  whence  entered  civilization  into  what  later 
became  known  as  the  old  Northwest. 

Where  Tonty  lies  buried  is  not  known.  Some  day  the  farmer's 
plowshare  or  the  workman's  spade  will  unearth  in  the  narrow  penin- 
sula of  Old  Biloxi  a  skeleton  with  a  rusted  iron  hand. 
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A  GLANCr:  INTO  TIIK  REMOTE  PAST. 


The  glacial  drift  has  revealed  remains  apparently  human.  Human 
bones  have  been  found  near  those  of  the  mastodon.  But  it  is  for  the 
geologist  to  decide  at  what  time,  in  the  daAvn  of  all  existence,  our  first 
rude  predecessors  made  war  upon  the  mastodon  and  megalonyx. 
Whether  that  period  is  200. oco  or  800,000  years  ago  is  not  within  the 
province  of  history  to  decide.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  confine  our- 
selves within  the  narrowest  hniits  of  original  documentary  evidence, 
we  neglect  a  wide  and  fertile  field  of  research;  for  ethnolog)-,  philology, 
geology,  archaeology  and  kindred  branches  have  greatly  lessened  the 
impenetrable  darkness  that  has  enveloped  the  pre-Columbian  history 
of  the  Northwest.  From  the  present  Wisconsin  Indians  we  can  learn 
nothing  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  state.  But  we  have  indubitable 
evidence,  that  it  had  a  history  worthy  of  study  before  the  first  white 
man  frightened  the  natives  with  his  fire  arms. 

The  first  explorers  fcniiid  tlie  simple  natives  living  here  in  wig- 
wams, and  satisfied  with  a  diet  consisting  mostly  of  fish  and  game. 
This  was  boiled  in  birch  bark  pails,  the  water  being  brought  to  boiling 
point  by  means  of  hot  stones.  Their  arrow-heads  and  spear-heads 
were  made  of  stone  of  different  kinds  and  of  copper.  Their  knives 
and  axes  were  .also  of  stone  and  cojiper^  Where  the  copper  came  from 
they  could  not  tell;  l)ut  looked  upon  it  as  very  preciou-^  and  with  su- 
perstitious reverence  kept  pieces  of  it  wrapped  up  in  skins  and  handed 
it  down  frcuii  one  generation  to  another  as  a  special  gift  of  the  pods. 
A'-  to  the  "mounds,"  they  ha<l  the  <;inie  ignorance,  and.  in  some  cases 
at  least,  the  same  superstitious  revert  nce.  They  could  tell  nt>thing  of 
their  origin.  Now  this  copper  they  valued  so  highly  cotdd  be  mined 
in  great  (|uantities  beneath  the  feet  of  some  tribes  antl  only  .1  short 
journey  from  tlio  homes  of  (>ilu  r<.  It  had  once  been  so  mined  an<l  iho 
evidences  of  ;incient  mining  ab<>uti.l  ;\\  e\ery  paying  vein  in  the  Lake 
Superior  con;uT  region.    Siu'lts  that  lud  been  sunk  before  the  discov- 
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ry  of  America  were  foimd  tilled  with  the  annual  deposits  of  decayed 
leaves  and  hranches  and  the  slow  accretions  ot  centuries  oi  sediment 
In  the  piles  of  refuse  earth  irom  the  mine,  huge  jjines  had  grown 
whose  rings  indicated  tour  centuries  of  life-.  As  it  is  very  improbable 
the  trees  would  start  as  soon  as  the  mine  was  deserted,  it  would  appear 
from  this  and  from  other  causes  that  500  to  1,000  years  may  have 
eiapsed  since  the  ancient  miner  swung  his  ponderous  stone  Jiammer. 
and,  with  his  comrades,  raised  huge  masses  of  copi)er.  weighing  many 
tons  upon  beams  and  props  of  wood,  which  has  now  decayed  to  th'- 
consistency  of  peat.  Why  had  the  mines  of  this  coveted  metal,  already 
opened,  so  long  remained  idle  and  the  mining  imi)lemeni<  untouched: 
Ihere  can  be  but  one  answer.  The  men  who  discovered  and  opened 
the  mines,  who  worked  them  and  made  useftil  implements  out  of  thr 
product,  had  left  the  country  and  were,  at  once  or  at  some  subsequent 
time,  succeeded  by  men  interior,  perhaps  of  a  difTerenf  race.  There 
IS  surely  a  wide  ditYerence  between  the  intelligent  and  industriou- 
men  who  will  discover  a  mine  and  the  utility  of  its  metal,  man- 
ufacture mining  implements  and  open  all  the  paying  veins  in  a  district. 
iLud  the  blind  savage,  who  v.ill  live  for  years  in  the  neighborhood  of 
an  open  shaft,  with  mitiing  tools  ready  for  use  and  the  inherited 
metal  utensils  to  show  them  the  use  of  the  metal,  and  live  in  rliis 
proximity  without  ever  knocking  off  a  piece  for  a  spear-hcad  or  an 
arrow-head.  ]-)Ut  this  continued  for  centuries  and  the  natives  forgot 
the  very  existence  of  the  shafts,  Anally  filled  up.  An  industrious  and 
intelligent  race  woidd  not  be  likely  to  leave,  of  thir  own  accord,  a 
region  yielding  a  rare  and  valuable  i)r(-»(luct.  They  were  undoubtedly 
forced  to  lea\'e  l)y  a  more  wrirlike  and  j)oworful  but  less  civilized  race — 
probably  the  ance^^tors  of  our  modern  Xorthwe>tern  Indians  of  the 
Sioux  and  Algonkin  st(n'k  As  the  Huns  and  the  (loths  of  Europe 
swept  down  upon  Mie  Roman  prcn  inces.  as  the  Tartar-^  came  in"]iorde< 
from  the  TCast — so,  here,  an  Anuricati  Tamerlane  or  (ienghis  Khan 
Uiay  have  hurled  his  ferocious  red  skins  upon  a  more  peaceful  and 
prosperous  race. 

This  race  of  ancient  miiurs  has  f')un<l  >^einiltnre  in  the  "mountk*" 
an<l  their  cop]ier  imi)U'mciUs  are  buried  with  them  even  in  tlic  lar-otT 
valley  of  the  (  )lno.  They  were.  h«n\e\  er.  <o  w  idely  i  xteinlcd  nn<l  so 
progressi\e  that  it  js  imt  cnnceiv.ible  th;it  tlu-y  were  all  exierminated 
by  their  rude  iin  uUrs.  Sinne  of  their  de>cendant<  nui>t  to-day  1>e 
continuing  the  progre-^s  townrd  civilization  so  well  begun.  Hofore  in- 
(|tnring  win*  and  where  the\  may  be.  let  u^  take  .\  m«>re  geticr;il 
view  of  the  .\nuM  U-:;n  race>  and  their  origin. 


2.  Ill  Olio  liisliUK'o  liii.-N  \v<To  iniiiitotl ;  .iihl  ili«>s.>.  n.>.>r.Hm:  t<»  I.nphiiiu  i.Vn- 
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Darwin  claiine<l  that  the  eastern  hemisphere  was  the  first  to 
evolve  a  man;  as.  there,  the  monkeys  are  more  like  mankinrl  in  their 
structure.  The  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  does  not  support  this  view, 
and  holds  that  the  claims  of  the  two  hemispheres  are  equal.  Philolo- 
gists have  agreed  (with  the  partial  exception  of  le  Plongeon)  that 
the  American  languages  are  unique  and  caimot  be  traced  to  an  oriental 
source;  that,  further,  they  bear  evidence  of  aboriginal  antiquity — are 
primitive  in  character  and  differ  radically  from  all  others.  Foster 
says:  "In  the  forms  of  grammatical  structure  and  in  the  modes  of  asso- 
ciating and  expressing  ideas  without  regard  to  the  meaning  of  partic- 
ular words,  the  Indian  tongues  would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  in- 
stinctive impulses  of  the  human  mind  to  express  ideas  of  relation,  final- 
ity and  action.  Dialects  of  the  Western  Continent,  radically  distin- 
guished from  all  others  and  radically  united  among  themselves,  stand 
in  hoary  brotherhood  by  the  side  of  the  most  ancient  vocal  systems  of 
the  human  race."  The  fact  that  maize,  the  native  American  staple.  n«.' 
loTiger  grows  wild,  but  is  dependent  upon  cultivation,  shows  the  great 
aiitiquity  of  man's  existence  in  America;  for  it  requires  ages  of  culti- 
vation before  a  plant  of  any  kind  loses  its  independent  vitality  in  its 
native  habitat.  ShcU  fish  were  among  the  earliest  foods  of  man.  Shell 
banks  or  large  heai)s  of  shells  are  found  fifteen  miles  inland  from  our 
Gulf  shore,  covered  with  the  accumulated  soil  of  ages,  out  of  which 
grow  trees  which  are  themselves  centuries  old.  Part  of  a  human  cra- 
nium was  found  in  California  (Tal)le  Mountain)  iSo  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  other  human  remains  have  been  foimd,  as  stated  above, 
near  the  bones  of  the  mastadon. 

In  all  this  period  of  man's  existence  in  .America,  there  may  have 
been  no  intercourse  with  the  I'.astern  Continent.  There  surely  appears 
to  have  been  none  for  the  last  two  or  three  thousand  year>i  before 
Columbus;  for.  iron  was  used  by  Homer's  heroes  and  l)y  the  men  of 
the  Bible,  from  the  earliest  times,  and  yet  the  most  advanced  «ii  .\mcr- 
ican  races  allowed  that  useful  metal  to  lie  about  them  untouched  in  :\u 
almost  ]nire  nati\e  state.  The  anti(|uity  and  ju-actical  isolation  of 
the  American  races  for  ages  can  thus  be  asserted  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty. That  tlu  re  ne\er  wa>  a  comnuinication  is  by  no  means  certain, 
or  even  prob.ible.  Indeed  ilure  are  <ome  traditions  ati<l  some  philo- 
logical tacts  th.it  tertl  to  .^how  a  comnnmication  m  remote  prehistoric 
times. 

When  the  Athenian  lawgiver.  Solon,  visiteil  I'g.^Tt  some  i.fcfc-* 
years  ago.  h*'  was  told  by  pru  st  oi  that  country  that  their  book< 
r'.'C»)rded  a  vicic^rv  thr  .Vihenian^  over  a  p<'o|)le  from  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  llerc'.de>  They  had  come  to  in\a«le  and  lo  subiugalo 
Europe,  but  the  (ireeks  dr<»\e  tlutn  back.  Ho  said  the  isl.uul  tmni 
which  they  came  v;,-  l;ui:er  than  A^ia  fMinorl  and  I.ibyn  Cninbiiu-! 
;.;id  was  called  .\llaniis.     \\  \\.\^  a  \\\u\  fciiil.-  >.Minn\    tnlrd  .-mm  \^y 
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three  kings  wliose  combined  forces  were  thus  defeated.  "'Afterwards 
(some  9,000  years  before  the  time  of  Solon)  in  one  day  and  one  fatal 
night,  there  came  niighly  earthquakes  and  inundations  which  engulfed 
the  warlike  people.  Atlantic,  disappeared  beneath  the  sea  and  then 
that  sea  became  inaccessible,  so  that  navigation  in  it  ceased,  on  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  of  mud  which  the  engulfed  island  left  in  its 
place."  Although  Diodorus  Siculus  also  speaks  of  this  island  of  At- 
lantis, it  was  considered  a  myth  until  within  recent  years  it  has  fou!id 
faith  among  the  most  profound  students. 

In  Ancient  Mexican  records  are  to  be  found  traditions  of  a  great 
catastrophe,  earth(iu:ikes  and  inundations  combined,  and  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  and  South  America  all  dis- 
tinctly describe  such  a  cataclysm;  say  that  waves  mountain  high  came 
from  the  Iiast  and  drowned  all  the  inhabitants  but  the  few  who 
escaped  to  higher  ground.  The  festival  of  Izcalli  was  instituted 
in  Mexico  to  commemorate  the  terrible  calamity,  and  during  thi^. 
festival  "princes  and  people  humbled  themselves  before  the  divinity 
and  besought  him  not  to  renew  the  frightful  convulsions."  The  Abbe 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  asserts  he  has  proofs  that  the  first  civilization 
of  the  earth  was  on  the  ground  that  sank  in  this  cataclysm.  Philolo- 
gists say  they  cannot  explain  the  derivation  of  the  words  Atlas  and 
Atlantic  from  any  language  of  the  Eastern  continent.  But  in  the 
Nahua  language  of  Ancient  Mexico  is  found  the  root  Atl. — '"water'", 
and  the  derivative  .Allan. — "on  the  Ixn'der  of",  or  "amid  the  water"; 
whence  the  name  of  the  town  Atlan.  in  Darien.  in  the  time  of  Colum- 
bus, and  the  well-known  word  Atlantic. 

Dr.  Augustus  le  Plongeon,  who  has  devoted  twelve  years  to  the 
exi)loratioii  of  C'cniral  America,  has  made  a  study  of  its  hieroglypliics 
atid  the  language  of  the  Quiches,  the  degenerate  wild  tribes, 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Mayas.  In  their  wild  state  of  bar- 
barous i>olation,  the  language  has  not  materially  changed,  so 
that  he  has  been  able  to  read  the  hieroglyphics,  and  has 
found  carved  on  the  lintel  over  the  door  of  a  budding  at  CItichin-Itza 
en  accoimt  of  the  catastrophe  to  the  great  island  in  the  Atlantic.  Of 
the  few  Maya  manuscripts  that  escaped  the  destructive  bigotry  ol  the 
Spanish  t-on<|uerors,  the  nio>t  iniin»rtant  is  that  called  the  Troano 
n)anu>cripi  now  in  tlu-  P.ritish  mu>eum.  In  translating  this  he  again 
fmds  an  .iccoiuit  (»i  the  cataclysm  occupying  several  pages  ot  the  docu- 
ment. In  the  M:i>  a  matuisv-i  ipt  called  (.'oriex  Cortesianas.  llicfe  is  A 
thiid  account,  and  tlu^c  three  not  oidy  agree  with  <»ne  another,  but 
also  with  the  n.iri  iti\c  of  the  l'g>  ptian  priest.  The  <iate  of  the  cata- 
clysm, thi"  thirteenth  of  the  month.  Zac  has  eve  made  the  n\iml>cr 
ihirtecJi  an  objeet  of  Niipeistitiotis  diead'.    Additional  evidence  oi  ihc 
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former  existence  and  destruction  of  Atlantis,  or  the  land  of  Mii.  a>  it 
was  called,  is  gained  from  two  facts  of  physical  geography;  first,  the 
ildgcs  and  elevations  in  the  Atlantic's  bottom  that  cannot  be  explained 
by  any  theory  of  sedimentary  deposits;  second,  the  evidence  of  the 
shell  banks  that  the  ocean  once  came  farther  inland  and  has  sine-: 
receded,  as  it  would  inevitably  have  done,  if  an  island  of  continental 
size  had  :.unk  beneath  its  surface. 

From  craniology  we  learn  that  the  skulls  of  the  Caribs  of  the 
Antilles  and  the  sKulls  found  on  our  Atlantic  coast  resemble  the 
mumni}'  skulls  of  the  Canary  islands.  Dr.  le  Plongeon  finds  furtlicr 
accounts  of  a  ^laya  Queen  erecting  the  Egyptian  Sphinx,  of  the  cross 
as  a  symbol  of  the  god  of  rain  (derived  probably  from  the  constella- 
tion that  appears  in  the  rainy  season).  lie  finds  the  Mayas  were  the 
original  worshiiipers  of  Isis  and  ()s,iris,  with  names  but  little  changed 
from  the  Eg}'ptian.  The  ^^laya  >tory  of  Cain  and  Abel  he  finds  to 
agree  \vith  that  in  Genesis  in  the  Ramayana  and  in  the  pai)yri  of 
Kgypt-  i"  ^ra}ax  and  nowhere  else,  he  found  the  story 

forming  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  nation,  a  mausoleum  in  memory 
of  the  victim  and  on  its  walls  the  portraits  of  the  actor?  in  the  tragedy. 

This  would  indicate  an  American  origin  for  the  ancient 
peoples  of  the  Old  World,  and  would  thus  help  us  arrange 
the  chronology  of  the  New  World.  .\s  yet.  however,  it  re-^t-i 
largely  upon  the  xeracit}'.  logical  accuracy  and  interpretating  skill 
a  single  man.  and.  though  the  Egyptians  themselves  thought  they 
had  a  western  origin,  we  hesitate  to  form  theories  based  on  the 
statements  of  an  emhusiast  in  opposition  to  the  world's  old  beliefs. 
But  it  seems  reaxjnably  sate  to  infer  that  in  remote  pre-hi>toric  times 
a  large  island  in  the  Atlantic  enabled  the  people  the  two  contine!i:s 
to  have  some  intercourse:  that  an  American  race  aiii>arontly  aut«H-h- 
thonnus.  intUu  ncevl.  to  ^ome  extent,  ihe  oldest  ci\ ili/atio!is  «>l  tl'.r  < 
\W)rld. 

Next  in  anti(iuity  t<^  the  Mayas  are  the  Xahua  races  oi  Me\iCi>,  <M 
whom  the  Toltecs  and  the  .\ztecs  are  best  known.  Where  they  ••rig- 
inally  came  frr)m  i-  unknown,  but  the  (leri\ation  of  the  name  Atlantic 
from  a  Xahua  root  mi-ht  mean  \\w\  were  coloui^is  irom  the  ancient 
and  ill-fate<l  isl.iud.  'I  heir  record-  narrate  long  migration*;  prior  to 
their  linal  settlement  in  Mexico;  theso  ;ire  n(»t  vuriiciently  dear  to  bo 
ioIlowe<l  on  the  map;  but  from  their  long  duration  and  variety  oi 
incident,  tluy  may  have  coxfved  a  l.irge  part  of  N'oitli  .\nu*nca.  The 
first  fact  th.at  can  be  as>erte<l  with  a  reasonable  dei^ree  of  coiitidencc 
is  th.it  the  bi;nuh  of  the  Nahni  i.ice  calle<l  the  Toltecs  came  into 
Mexico,  jjrobably  irom  the  northeast,  duiin-  the  \\\\\y  oi   mmIi  cm- 

ueiH'iallv  !H  t  iHmKiiI  (..  ilic  immln'r  nf  iliin'  w  li.>  it  i  i.    i  i  i.    vv,;i.  >  i.i.^i 
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tury  oi  tlio  Christian  era.  The  couiiiry  whence  they  came  they  called 
Hue  hue  Tlapalan,  i.  e.  "old"  Tlapalan.  which  itself  means  ""red  land." 
This  meanini-;  sug^gests  the  possibility  of  their  havin.Lr  given  the  coun- 
try its  name  from  our  red-.^kinned  natives,  and  would  perhaps  add 
to  the  evidence  that  the  Mississippi  \'allcy  was  their  former  horn-.-. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  something  of  a  brownish  (;olor  them- 
selves, and  that  color,  in  its  various  shades,  seems  to  have  prevailed 
V  over  all  the  Western  Hemisphere.  So.  unless  they  were  of  a  particu- 
larly light  shade,  we  must  look  further  for  corroborative  evidence. 
Near  \'era  Cruz,  where  they  would  probably  have  landed,  are  sepul- 
chral mounds  similar  to  those  of  the  Mississippi  \'alley.  and  tilled 
with  pottery  and  arrow  heads  that  are  also  similar  to  those  found 
along  the  Mississippi.  A  tradition  of  the  Toltecs  says  they  came  by 
land;  but  even  if  none  of  tliem  came  by  water,  the  coast  region  of 
Vera  Cruz  might  have  been  their  camping  ground  for  years  before 
they  penetrated  the  interif)r  and  improved  their  civilization  on  the 
table  land  imd  valleys  al)out  the  inland  lakes.  Here  they  raised  huge 
pyramids  of  earth,  faced  with  stone  or  burned  clay  and  surmounted 
with  stone  temples.  These  pyramids  and  the  religious  processions, 
that  marched  to  their  summits  to  otter  sacrifice,  are  considered  strong 
links  to  connect  the  Toltecs  with  the  mound  builders.  The  pyramid 
of  the  Egyptian  wa-  a  mausoleum  for  the  dead.  But  the  truncated 
pyramid  of  the  Toltec  was  his  place  of  worshiji  and  the  solenui  pro- 
cessions that  swei)t  uj)  its  stei)S  to  the  horrible  human  sacrifices  -^n  its 
summit  were  watched  with  superstitious  awe  by  the  nudtitude  in  the 
square  below. 

There  is  no  tradition  or  i)archment  record  of  the  mound  l)uilders 
to  tell  us  how  they  worshipped;  but  we  fmd  here,  in  the  Missis.sippi 
Valley,  the  same  truncated  pyramids  with  the  br^ad  graded  pathway 
leading  to  their  summit^,  the  same  terraces  or  tiers  of  step.s  at  their 
sides,  and.  in  the  sepulchr.al  mounds,  it  is  claimed,  are  cvitlences  of 
cremation  and  p<)s>>ibl\  of  human  sacriticc:  for.  in  one  large  monjid. 
are  disco\ered  the  carefully  buried  aiul  ornamented  remains  of  «inc 
indi\  idnal  and  abo\  e.  and  outsiile  the  tond>  proper,  are  ft^und  the  scat- 
tered renmants  of  veveral  others,  ]>robably  his  f.\mily  and  servants,  a-i 
the  undisturbed  strata  show  they  were  n»>t  subse(|uent  inlni>ivc 
burial^. 

,\s  arrow  he;i<N  of  Mexican  obsidiaji  are  foun<l  in  the  mound<  even 
of  Ohio  ami  Wisconsin,  there  must  h.»\e  been  s.>nie  intercourse  with 
the  then  irdiabitani  >  of  Mexico.  .\s  the  obsidi.\n  tr-nh-r  from  the  Far 
Soi'.th  came  among  the  niotnid  builders,  he  m.i\  h.ixe  told  thcni  of 
the  mild  climalr  and  fertile  l.ir.ds  of  .Mexico,  >o  that  when,  accnnlinu 
t(»  their  traditions,  tluy  were  foicetl  to  migrate  to  avoid  subjugation, 
they  may  have  (lecide<l  r.pon  tlu  land  <•!  obsiili.in  .is  an  attr.ictixc  place 
retreat. 
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The  Aztecs,  another  and  inferior  branch  oi  the  Xahua  race,  about 
I20O  A.  D.,  came  into  Mexico  from  the  Northwest;  (possibly  C-ihfor- 
nia)  and  so  cannot,  accordint^  to  their  traditions,  have  been  descend- 
ants of  our  mound  builders.  In  journeying  southward,  in  the  sixth 
century,  some  of  the  Toltecs  may  have  stopped,  at  various  points,  to 
settle  permanently.  There  is  surely  evidence  of  at  least  one  tribe  of 
southern  Indians  having  sprung  from  such  a  source.  The"  Natchez 
were  such  skillful  makers  of  pottery  that  some  white  men  employed 
them  to  make  thv.Mr  dinner  sets.  Their  chief  was  called  the  '"brother 
of  the  Sun"' — indicating  sun  worship,  like  the  Toltecs.  When,  in  17.^0. 
the  Frnech  defeated  the  Natchez,  the  latter  established  themselves  on 
Black  River,  where  they  erected  mounds  and  embankments  for  de- 
fense. 

The  fact  that  these  southern  tribes  from  their  mode  of  life  appear 
to  have  descended  from  the  mound  builders  does  not  absolultly  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  the  Toltecs  having  also  been  their  descendants. 
To  be  sure,  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  looking  beyond  our  own 
borders  for  a  native  population  capable  of  producing  the  mounds  and 
pottery,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  in  it  to  negative,  though 
it  surely  weakens,  the  preceding  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Toltecs 
The  most  advanced  of  the  southern  tribes  may  ha\e  had  the  same  pro 
genitors  as  the  Toltecs,  but  from  adverse  circumstances  and  arrested 
development  failed  to  make  that  progress  inwards  civilization  whic?, 
their  more  favored  relative>  in  Mexico  succeede<l  in  accomplishing 
There  are.  too.  some  relics  from  the  mounds  to  account  for  whicli  no 
tribe  of  Indiatis  is  sut'liciently  advanced.  Pieces  of  cloth  are  found 
and  imi)lcments  api^arently  used  for  weaving  it.  Some  cloth  and  a 
thimble  were  found  in  Oh\o  in  a  stratum  that  is  supposed  to  be  very 
ancient.  .\t  .Cahokia.  near  ca-<t  St.  Louis.  .1  huge  mound.  700x500  feet 
ai  its  base  and  100'  feet  high,  is  a  momunent  tt»  the  industry  of  the 
mound  buil«U■r-^.  In  fact,  it  gives  proof  of  so  nmch  systematic  and  pa- 
tient labor  that  J.  W.  h'oster  believes,  slavery  nuisl  have  existed  at  the 
time  of  its  uection.  The  indolent  and  nomailic  red  man  of  our  frt»n- 
tiers.  he  thinlv<.  ca;i  hardl\  be  credited  with  this  work  which  only  lacks 
a  st()ne  facing  to  be  comparable  with  the  pyramids  of  l^gypt.  Net  it  is 
not  necessary  tn  a>>ume  the  existence  of  slavery;  for  the  drc.i<1  rclipion 
(>f  this  snper-titious  people  ould  ijixe  tluir  i)\ ie>«t««  a  more  potent 
weapon  than  the  slavedriver"s  whip.  It  1^  more  ri-.»s,iu.dde  t<«  inter 
that  the  pyramid  which  biiir^  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  so-cillcd 
tower  of  Cholnla  and  the  tcocallis  at  .Mexico,  was  erecte«l  for  iho  awful 
vites  of  the  same  reli.uicin;  that  it  wa<  <>nce  <nnnounled  by  a  wooden 
temple,  lh.it  llu-  iniests  oi  Onel/alcoatl  and  Tv\c.itlip« um  su,]M  \}y  n< 

4.  I'u^t.r  111  I'l.'  lllstoilo  Ki.vH  ..f  i1m>  full.. I  Siiil.-H.  |.  1<'7.  -.i*.-  Um-  :-iwlu 
IM>  f.  .  t  I'lit  ill.'  l-illin.iloi:!.  ;il  r.nrraii  :i.l..|«t  l*"'  f<'<  l  tx>:  ...in>t. 
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broad  graded  pathway  to  the  tO[)  and  were  intently  watched  by  thou- 
sands on  ilie  plain  below,  as  they  consummated  their  awful  rites  with 
human  sacritice.  The  huge  serpent  mound  of  Ohio  may  be  the  image 
of  the  "plumed  serpent,"'  the  chief  god  of  the  Toltccs,  the  benehceiu 
Quetzalcoatl. 

In  Wisconsin  also  we  have  at  least  one  instance  oi  the* so-called 
.''sacred  inclosure"'.  the  pyramid  mound  and  graded  pathway,  that  has 
been  thought  to  have  served  the  purpt)scs  of  the  same  religion.  Let 
us  now  make  a  more  detailed  examination  of  our  Wisconsin  mounds 
and  relics.  Our  work  here  is  made  comparatively  easy  by  Mr.  I.  A. 
Lapham's  "Antiquities  of  Wisconsin."  In  his  thorough  descriptions 
he  answers  nearly  every  (juestion  of  importance  as  to  their  size  and 
structure. 

The  circular  sepulchral  mounds  are  perhaps  as  common  as  any. 
They  were  made  1)\'  Inst  digging  a  grave  i^S  ft.  deep  in  which  were 
placed  from  one  to  se\  cn  bodies  or  skeletons  generalh'  in  a  half  sitting, 
half  kneeling  position,  o\er  their  heads  a  rooting  of  timber  and  over 
all  the  mound  was  piled  about  7  feet  high  from  the  surface  soil  near 
by.  The  brick-colored  layer  ot  burned  clay  (found  in  Ohio  mounds) 
is  rarely  foiuui  in  Wisconsin.  Buried  with  the  bodies  are  arrow  hca(h 
and  spear  heads,  articles  of  pottery,  some  of  reddish  and  others  of  a 
yellowish  brick  colf)r  Xearly  as  numerous  as  tlu-se  are  the  so-callod 
"lizard"  momuls.  They  are  triangular  in  shape,  and  about  3  feet  higli 
— 12  to  20  feet  wide  at  tin-  base  of  the  triangle,  the  sides  nearly  mee'.- 
ing  at  an  acute  an^le  100  icet  or  nK^e  from  the  ba--e.  .\t  oiie  -id..-, 
usually  towards  the  maresi  water,  is  a  i^rojection  at  the  base  of  liie 
triangle  and  another  a  lew  feet  from  it.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  i)oint  of  the  triangle  is  almost  invariably  to  the  Xorth  -\nd 
that  the  clay  of  which  these  mounds  are  made  has  bi-come  whiieish 
from  exj) osure.  .ilthounh  now  long  coxered  with  s.xl.  From  thcso 
facts  alou','.  it  \vould  s,^'t  ni  a  very  n;;tnral  <leduction  to  tea>oti  that 
these  mounds  were  the  elevated  and  <hy  floors  of  the  momul  buiu!- 
ers'  horn 's.  Mr.  Laidiain  acknowledges  the  resemblance  to  lizards 
is  so  slight  that  it  is  not  credible  that  they  were  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repi eseiiting  th.at  reptile,  and  he  retains  the  name  only  a 
matter  of  con\ eiii-.Mice.  The  depth  of  the  surface  simI  over  the  clay  !»e 
docs  not  nua-ure  <^r  e\en  nu-ntion.  .uid  pictures  a  secti»>n  nf  mie 
mound  as  if  its  upper  surface  were  as  ba>e  .is  when  it^  budders  tinis|io4 
it.  The  amoinit  of  this  ^urf.ice  soil  would  aid  in  forming  an  cslini.rc 
of  the  mound's  aet\  When  two  .<f  the-e  triangidnr  mound<^  arc 
joined  ^ide  by  -ide  ^o  t|i;it  tin-  width  «.f  the  ba^e  is  dovtblnl.  and  \\w 
projection^  or  "le.^s"  (>\ien(l  ir..ni  buth  sides  iii>ti'a<I  of  irotn  om*.  the 
residting  mound  is  c.dleil  .1  "■turtle"-  the  resemblance  to  thai  annn;<l 
being  as  striking  as  in  the  ease  of  the  '  li7ar«l"  and  suu^ie^lintf  lliol  ih** 
aulht)r  oi  this  zoologie.il  nMmencl.iiuiv  should  have  «liseovere*l  \\\  tlu* 
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ciriiclar  niuund  the  idolized  image  oi  an  oyster  or  a  clam.  Further 
investigation  gives  us  furtiier  evidence  to  support  the  tlicory  that  liiesc 
and  mounds  of  kindred  shapes — in  fact  nearly  all  but  the  circular  and 
distinctly  animal  mounds — were  tlie  lloors  of  habitations.  At  Indian 
Prairie,  a  tew  miles  north  of  Milwaukee,  we  find  excavations  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  lizard  mound.  Xow,  in  making  lizard  mounds,  they 
left  the  surface  beneath  untouched,  so  these  were  not  dug  as  a  foun<la- 
tion  for  a  mound,  but  as  they  are  the  same  shape  were  probably  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  as  the  tloors  of  dwellings,  which  may  here 
have  been  made  of  logs  of  wood  or.  owing  to  the  natural  elevation 
and  dryness  of  the  soil,  needed  no  further  artificial  increase  in  height. 
The  deep  path-;  or  trails  leading  out  of  these  excavations  e\ince  h.-ng 
continued  constant  use.  The  earth  thrown  from  one  cncroache>  r.-.i 
the  path  leading  to  another,  so  they  were  not  all  used  together  but 
successively. 

While  some  of  these  mounds  may  be  mistakenly  called  efiigies  we 
are  far  from  claiming  that  none  of  our  Wisconsin  mounds  are  tl;c 
images  of  animals.  The  images  of  birds  with  wings  outstretched,  of 
buffaloes  and  other  animals  are  so  well  done  that  we  consider  this 
additional  evidence  that  the  imaginary  resemblance  to  a  lizard  in  that 
common  form  of  mound  was  noi  an  intentional  imitation.  If  it  iiad 
been  such,  the  form  they  idolized  would  have  been  adhered  to  with 
some  degree  of  care  and  there  w(nild  not  be  lizards  with  tails  bent 
double  and  turtles  with  no  tails  at  all.  But  these  long  ridges  that 
narrow  towards  the  north^  arc  sometimes  without  anj-  projection 
whatever  and  sometimes  even  do  not  grow  narrower  at  one 
end.  Jn  the  valley  of  the  Rock  river,  near  Fulton,  we  find 
these  long  niounils.  some  with  parallel  sides,  and  one  with  a 
triangular  tendency,  located  near  and  radiating  from  an  excavated 
pathway,  leading  down  atid  ih.rouuh  the  steep  embankment  to  the  river 
below.  Mr.  Laphain  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  their  being  located 
in  this  way,  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  erected 
for  a  defense:  yet  their  being  aimed  directly  towards  an  artificial  palli 
to  the  riv  r  and  their  being  of  a  convenient  size  for  a  long  conilima- 
tion  dwelling,  doe^  not  suggest  to  him  llicir  pro!)able  n-io.  In  stip- 
j)()rling  the  claim  that  the^c  lom:  low-lying  moutnh  are  the  la-^t  rom- 
r.ants  of  former  duellings,  we  do  not  consider  it  neccs-iary  to  enter 
into  the  ])o^sible  <letails  of  the-r  dwdlinviv  Whether  they  were  of 
poles,  bark  and  -kins,  with  the  clay  tloor.  sucgc-ted  above,  or  were 
walled  and  roofed  in  part  with  clay  which  lias  fallen  in  and  thus  formcil 
the  nioun<l.  it  i^  n.«t  ineund)ent  on  n<:  to  discus<.  a*;  we  hnve  not 
sulVieient  data  to  .K-eide.    There  ha\e  been,  uiihin  historic  linie-.  In 

Tln<  r..rou''.itiu'  r.-f.  r.'ii.'.'  Is  l.>  lli.-  ■Il/.ir.l"  ni.Miii.N  ilirmo.l  liv  I.  .\  I/«|>li«m  nn-l 
dors  not  ('..ndl- t  Willi  tlo  -  laini.  iii.i.K'  l>y  otln<rs.  lliiit  »li<««'  ^••»«i'0  inoiMuU  wU;Hi 
r<>si'iul>lo  Il7.ir.ls. 
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dian  tri])cs  livinj^  in  ]<>n^  commnnal  dwellings,  in  which  each  I'anuly 
had  its  separte  i)lacc.  partly  partitioned  oft  by  a  wall.  Such,  it  would 
seem,  were  the  homes  of  the  mound-huilders.  The  mounds  that  are 
undoubtd  images  ui  animals  may  have  been  objects  of  worship,  or 
totems  or,  more  likely,  made  in  honor  of  chiefs  that  bore  the  names 
of  the  animals.  As  t<»  the  cros>  at  Indian  Prairie  and  fxher  places, 
it  is  to  be  noticed  tliat  the  head  is  a  high  square  pyramid,  and  that 
the  arms  of  the  cros^  >lope  down  to  the  ground.  So  we  have  merely 
the  usual  truncated  py  ramid  and  three  graded  pathways  leading  up  to 
it  instead  of  one. 

On  the  west  branch  of  Rock  river,  near  Aztalan.  in  Jefferson 
county,  are  to  be  found  tiie  most  complete  and  interesting  remains  of 
the  Wisconsin  mound-builders.  Here  is  an  encUtAire  (1419x700  ieet> 
with  the  river  for  <'ne  side.  Nearby  are  ridges,  nuumds  and  excava- 
tions; inside  are  t\\«j  large  i)yramidal  mounds,  one  (rO  feet  and  the 
other  53  feet  sciunre  at  the  lop.  and  ctne  of  them  rising  in  tiers,  as 
usual,  and  a  graded  way  leading  toward  the  t<»i».  Near  the  river  is  a 
deep  circular  e.xcavaiion  and  there  are  several  loni.:  !<»w  mounds  that 
perhai)s  are  entitled,  like  the  lizards,  to  be  called  dwelling  mounds 
The  walls  are  not  o\  brick  as  at  first  reported,  but  in  places  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth  wall  are  irregular  masses  of  hard  reddi>h  clay 
bearing  the  imi)rcssion  of  straw  or  wild  hay  and  mixe<l  with  char- 
coal and  bones.  Cloth  of  a  coar<>e  texture  and  much  decayed  wa<  foimd 
on  a  skeleton  in  one  of  the  moiuid<  in  this  incl«>-ure. 

North  of  this  city  and  in  other  i)arts  of  W  isconsin  are  found 
traces  of  ancient  garden  beds.  These  consist  of  long,  low  iiarallcl 
ridges  about  four  feet  wide  and  having  a  six  uu  h  dei)res>ion  l»etwccM 
them.  As  the  W  isconsin  Indian  of  history  planted  Cf>rn  in  hills 
arn  t'ged  without  i>rder  or  method,  it  i><  jiretty  certaiti  these  ri«lgcs 
were  not  made  by  him  and  tluy  are  probably  the  work  of  the 
moi.nd-builders ;  though  it  is  jxt^viMe  that,  in  some  ca-e^.  the-ie  ritlpcs 
are  where  the  early  while  settlers  had  temporard\  tilled  the  .wrouild. 
Tli;;  seems  to  be  true  of  Indian  Prairii'.  a««  the  ri<li:c-  there  run  across 
the  moimds  in  vUter  disregard  of  their  i)os<ible  u<e  or  "-.uictity 

Craniologists  are  often  (pioted  in  discussions  about  our  ancient 
race.  I.  .\.  Lapliam  and  otheis.  who  have  nia<1e  a  Ntndy  ot  skulls  of 
difTerent  race>.  pronounce  tho^c  fovind  in  the  moun«I>  as  posilivcly  not 
Indian.  I'osicr  «li\idr^  skidls  into  three  classe-.  according  to  width: 
ist— 1  >o|ict  I'lialus  or  "long  head-",  as  the  Teutonic;  Jiul — Brachy- 
cephaht-  or  "bro.idlu  .hIn"  a-  the  modern  Indian;  and  — Ornoccph- 
altis.  rangitiu:  betwc  .  n  the  two.  ;nid  to  this  class  a•»^^^'us  tlio  iiiouiui- 
buihler-  rhi>  u  .iil.j  be  peihap>  convincing,  if  our  eminent  cranr 
cdogi-t-  li..d  not  .u  rn  i  d  at  ^m  li  diwrse  and  even  opposite  ctniclu- 
sions.  Moifon.  from  the  fonus  .ii  skulls,  argues  that  all  nalixe  .\mcr- 
icans.  from  t  ape  Horn  to  the  .\rctic  circle  beIonge»l  l«»  the  sauK  race. 
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Retzius,  from  the  same  premises,  concliules  that  there  were  two 
races,  one  on  the  east  side  ot  tlie  continent  and  the  other  on  the 
west.  More  recent  writers  find  the  long  heads  and  the  broad  heads 
m  adjacent  graves  scattered  indiscriminate!}-  all  over  the  country;  and 
some  argue  from  this  that  one  race  conquered,  subdued  and  finally 
intermingled  with  the  other.  Indi\idual  skulls  vary  among  them- 
selves to  such  an  extent  and  in  so  many  ways  that  it  i^  <mly"  by  care- 
fully examining  and  measuring  a  great  number  that  the  characteristic.^ 
prevailing  in  one  class  can  be  determined  and  distinguished  from 
those  of  other  classes  or  species.  It  was  not  possible,  therefore,  for 
us  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  few  mound-builders"  skulls  that  we 
examined.  The  forehead  is  low  and  the  whole  head  quite  symmetrical. 
This  low  forehead,  which  the  modern  Flat-head  Indians  and  some 
of  the  mound-builders  have  obtained  by  artificial  compression — was 
the  prevailing  type  of  ancient  Mexico.  Central  America  and  the 
Incas  of  Peru.  The  low  receding  forehead  of  the  sculptured  priest 
was,  at  first,  thought  to  be  due  to  the  fault  or  whim  of  the  artist. 
But  their  faithful,  beautiful  portrayal  of  the  human  form  in  the  statue 
that  has  been  called  the  Apollo  Belvidcre  of  America— and  yet  has  the 
same  receding  forehead — sliows  that  this  prohle  was  prevalent  enough 
to  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  admiration  and  as  a  type  of  beauty. 

These  are  some  of  the  salient  features  of  what  migiU  be  called 
the  Toltec  theory.  We  have  endeavored  to  extract  from  all  authori- 
ties at  our  disposal  and  to  reason  from  them  and  present  as  a  continu- 
ous whole  the  most  i)lausible  arguments  in  favor  of  that  fascinating 
theory  which  peopled  our  country  in  remote  pre-Columbian  times 
with  a  race  far  superior  to  the  Indian  and  far  ailvanced  on  the  road 
to  civilization.  From  Albert  Gallatin  and  Dr.  Harris  to  J.  \\".  Foster 
and  J.  T.  Short,  it  has  had  many  able  champions  ami  the  subject  is 
well  worthy  tlie  systematic  and  thorotigh  investigation  given  it  by 
the  Bureau  of  Juhnology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  re>ult  ol  these  in\ e>tigations  is  a  vast  accumulation  ot  iacts 
tending  to  connect  the  mound-builders  with  the  modern  Indians,  an<l 
to  disconnect  and  differemiate  them  from  the  ancieiu  races  oi  Mexico. 
To  l>e  sure  tlier  is  nothing  as  yet  to  conrtadict  our  reasoning  above 
that  a  more  intelligent  and  industrious  race  of  ancient  miners  was 
driven  otY— possib'.y  south- at  some  remote  titne.  But  the  Bureau's 
r(i)ort  on  mound  explorations  by  C'yrus  Thomas,  under  the  dn-ecn<»ti 
of  J.  W.  Pcnvell.  has  effectually  refute.!  nearly  all  other  arg\tnients 
lor  tlu>  l»eliei  in  a  pre-Columbian  superior  race  that  h.is  since  ntigratod 
^)r  l)ecome  extinct. 

Xo  .n  chai 'ilogi^t  can  distinguish  pipes  .iiul  potter>  made  by  cer- 
tain niodnn  Indian  tiibes  iroiii  the  best  pipes  and  pottery  of  iho 
mounds.  Kiiuc  ^  and  ornaments  .<t  undoubted  i'.ur«»pean  make  liavc 
i>ecn  fouiwl  m  the  .-ngiual  graves  beneath  certain  luoumU.  which  are 
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thus  shown  to  have  been  made  since  the  discovery  of  tlie  country. 
But  we  need  not  depend  on  deductive  reasoning,  as  historical  evidence 
is  now  at  liand.  The  old  chroniclers  of  De  Soto's  expedition  of  1539 
describe  the  enclosed  \  illages  ot  the  Indians  as  having  one  pyramidal 
mound  for  the  cacique  and  his  retinue  and  another  for  the  priest  or 
medicine  man. 

Some  unusuall}'  large  and  jjeculiar  mounds  now  found  in  Georgia 
are  described  fairly  well  by  these  clironiclers.  and  were  i)robably  the 
same  mounds  referred  to  by  iliem.  The  provisions  furnished  the  ex- 
pedition by  the  .latives  consisted  mostly  of  Indian  corn,  which  was 
raised  in  immense  communal  fields  and  stored  in  vast  quantities  in 
granaries  of  difYcrent  kind> — sometimes  in  caches  in  the  ground,  some- 
times in  bins  ele\aied  on  polished  poles  so  that  mice  could  not  rcacii 
it.  One  explorer  speaks  of  a  cornfield  20  miles  long  and  Hudson,  in 
sailing  up  the  river  that  bears  his  name  found  in  and  around  a  single 
house  enough  corn  to  load  a  vessel.  So  it  not  only  api)ears  that  the 
Indians  of  300  years  ago  cultivated  and  stored  sutiicient  protluce  to 
enable  them  to  unclcriakc  A\-orks  retiuiring  time  and  patieni  toil,  but 
that  they  actually  did  erect  s()me  of  the  largest  mounds  in  the  south. 
The  use  of  the  latter  is  explained  alcove.  Other  small  o'.ies  in  which 
is  found  half  burned  clay  in  masses  4  to  <S  inches  thick'  la  few  u 
inches)  with  charcoal.  Ix^nes  and  ashes,  are  thought  to  have  been  their 
tepees,  resembling  somewhat  the  tepees  of  to-day.  The>e  are  made 
with  upright  poles  (enclosing  a  circle  or  square  of  about  u  feet 
across)  with  tops  bent  toward  a  common  center  and  fastened  together 
with  reeds  interwoven  and  then  j)la-.tered  with  clay.  It  is  even 
doubtful  if  cremation  were  ])racticed  i>y  the  builders  of  the  mounds. 
The  bones  are  often  covered  with  heaps  of  a^hes  and  charcoal,  but 
generally  are  themseKes  not  burned,  and.  in  the  few  cases  where  they 
are  it  may  lia\e  happmd  by  accident.  The  Indian^  are  known  to  have 
tortured  prisoners  of  war  by  burning  at  the  stake,  and  this  cu>tom 
would  account  for  >ome  ca^es  of  burned  bones,  and  occasi«uially  hah' 
burned  upright  stakes  ha\e  becMi  foinid.  The  mortar  like  substance 
found  above  the  niouud-builders'  remains  frctpiently  till>  the  inter 
slices  of  thf  skeleton,  thus  showing  that  the  tiesh  was  removed  l>eforj 
burial,  as  the  mortal"  would  harden  long  before  tlesh  would  decay. 
To-day  some  Indian  tribr-,  before  the  remains  .ire  burii  d.  cxpo-io 
tiie  corpse  to  the  (  K  tm  nis  till  the  tle-h  has  disappeared.  Hut  this 
removing  of  the  ile-h  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  practiced  to  any 
extent,  if  at  all.  in  .Mexico  or  C  etUral  .\merica  or  ainoni-  the  I'ueblo* 
of  Xew  .Mexico. 

Althou.uh  th'.'  <'bl«.ng  I'at  stones,  calK-d  mitati's.  have,  front  tune 
innm  inorial.  been  in  conunon  usc  amotig  the  races  of  the  latUT  coun- 
tries, niMie  ha\r  i-\er  beiii  found  east  oi  thi-  MissiNvippi,    ••The  nx^uiul- 
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builders  used  stone  mortars  for  grinding  paint,  but  none  found  are 
•adapted  to  grinding  maize,  and  thc\'  probably  used  the  wooden  hom- 
iny mortar  of  the  modern  Indian.  The  stone  graves,  once  thought 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  certain  of  the  mound-builders,  are  found  to 
have  been  built,  in  part  at  least,  by  historic  tribes.  The  number  or 
pipes  found  in  the  mounds,  as  well  as  the  evident  pains  taken  in  shap- 
ing the  pipe  stone,  is  proof  that  smoking  was  as  important  to  the 
mound-builders  as  it  is  to  the  modern  Indians,  and  the  similarity  of 
pipes  is  a  still  stronger  link  between  them;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Islexican  races  used  the  cigarette  in  preference  to  the  pipe. 

Confronted  with  a  voluminous  amount  of  data  of  which  the  above 
facts  are  selected  samples,  it  is  impossible  to  longer  champion  the 
Toltec  theory.  It  cannot  be  claimed  the  matter  has  been  dcided  with 
the  certainty  of  a  mathematical  demonstration.  It  is  merely  a  matter 
of  probability.  The  tradition  of  the  Natchez  Indians — who  are  known 
to  have  been  sun-worshippers  and  mound-builders — that  they  were 
once  of  great  numerical  strength,  of  controlling  power  and  extensive 
sway,  taken  with  the  silent  but  impressive  evidence  of  our  ancient  de- 
serted copper  mines  and  the  enormous  mound  at  Cahokia.  makes  one 
hesitate  to  declare  the  mound-builders  were  no  better  and  no  other 
than  common  Indians;  and  yet  there  is  so  much  to  indicate  that  this 
is  the  fact  that  we  can  no  longer  believe  our  predecessors  the  half- 
civilizcd  Toltecs.  That  intelligent  and  interesting  race  which  left  so 
man}'  substantial  ruins  in  [Mexico,  which  had  a  system  of  hieroglyph- 
ical  writing  and  decimal  notation;  whose  calendar  was  more  accurate 
than  that  of  Europe  and  whose  precepts  for  the  young  might  serve 
in  a  Cliristian  country — probably  never  lived  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
or  in  our  lake  region.  They  possibly  journeyed  through  this  country 
on  the  long  migrations  described  in  their  piclureil  manuscripts.  The 
few  shells  and  copper  plates  that  are  ornamented  with  etchings  simi- 
lar in  design  to  those  of  ancient  ?^Iexic(^  may  have  been  left  at  that 
time,  but  are  not  numerous  ('n<High  to  indicate  a  prolonged 
stay.  So  the  priests  of  Quetzalcoatl.  whom  we  led  up  the 
steps  of  Cahokia  to  a  tcmi)le  at  the  top.  have  there  a  very 
doubtful  right  and  uncertain  tenure,  and  the  origin  of  the  hug.' 
pyramid  itself  is.  like  some  of  its  Egyptian  rivals,  a  (|uestion  for  the 
Sphinx.  Huge  excavations.  proiu)rtioi\ate  to  its  size,  may  throw  sonic 
light  on  the  question;  but.  with  our  present  data,  it  seems  likely  tv-» 
have  been  the  place  of  abode  for  some  mighty  chief  whoso  dwelling 
surmouiUed  its  top. 

As  we  thu«;  abandon  faith  in  the  1. trmer  exi'-tenoe  lure  oi  .1  race 
of  superior  !iativcs.  we  discover  ami  fiii.illy  .ippieciate  the  tact  that  the 
American  Indians  were  tlu-m<cl\e<.  ^^(X^  years  ago.  superior  to  the 
better  known  Indian-^  of  our  modern  frontier.  I'.xplorors  of  the  six- 
teenth century  found  thctn  an  agricultiir.il  race,  living  in  settled  vil- 
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lagcs,  planned  often  with  an  eye  to  comfort  and  beauty;  the  houses 
interspersed  wiili  trees.  gra>s  plats  and  paths  and  groves  lor  tame 
deer;  and,  in  their  proper  place,  were  regularly  laid  out  cornfields, 
and  gardens  of  potatoes,  beans,  melons  and  tobacco.  Each  town  had 
its  public  houses,  one  for  worship,  one  for  council,  and  one  for  stor- 
mg  grain." 

They  seem  also  to  have  been  a  hosi)itab]e  race.  When  Raleigh's 
men,  in  1584.  landed  on  Roanoke  Island,  the  native  villagers  took 
them  into  the  large  fl\e-room  house  of  their  chief's  brother,  warmed 
them  before  the  tire,  washed  and  dried  their  clothes  and  hastened 
meanwhile  to  dress  and  cook  some  meat  for  them,  and  the  narrative 
says  "their  vessels  are  earthcrn  pots  ^ery  large,  white  and  sweet: 
their  dishes  are  wooden  platter^  of  sweet  timber." 

It  is  these  and  other  Indians  living  in  fixed  villages  in  comfort  and 
peace  that  in  all  probability  erected  the  mounds  and  made  the  mound 
pottery  and  implements.  Found  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  a  simple  ancl 
friendly  race  living  in  Arcadian  simplicity  and  rustic  happiness,  they 
were  slowly  crowded  westward  by  the  whites  until  they  became  a 
treacherous  and  deadly  foe. 

The  frontier  farmer,  wimiing  his  liselihood  by  hard  and  constant 
toil,  has  denounced  our  government  for  supplying  the  indolent  Indian 
with  food.  But  the  bones  of  the  last  ljuftalo  that  whiten  on  our  western 
plains,  the  ridges  of  the  ancient  garden  beds  and  the  moun-1-^  of  the 
ancient  villages — fast  disappearing  beneath  the  farmer's  plow — are  elo- 
quent, thoi.gh  dumb,  advocates  for  the  aboriginal  American.  They 
are  the  last  vestig:s  of  a  social  condition  that  may  have  been  happier 
than  civilization:  and  e\en  our  nomadic  hunting  Indians  of  Wiscon- 
sin, who  wept  with  joy  on  the  arrival  of  Perrot.  Radisson  and  Gros- 
seilliers.  might.  ])vrhaps.  have  wept  with  grief  for  the  future  of  their 
tribes,  had  they  known  that  a  foreign  and  distasteful  civilizatiou  would 
appropriate  tluir  hunting  grounds  and  dcviroN-  their  ancient  mean-^ 
of  liveliho<)c!. 
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HIS  TRAVELS  IX  THE  NORTHWEST  IN  1766-8 


In  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  roll  of  explorers  of  the  Xorihuesl 
belongs  the  name  of  Jonathan  Carver.  Ranked  in  the  order  of 
chronological  precedence,  the  position  of  Carver  is  unimpressive-. 
Nicolet  antedated  him  by  132  years.  Radisson  and  Groseilliers,  Mar- 
quette and  Joliet,  Hennepin.  Du  Tllut.  Le  Seur'and  other  Frenchmen 
traveled  extensively  in  the  same  region  during  the  period  of  Gallic 
dominion,  and  many  of  them  left  records  which  arc  still  recognized 
as  full  of  interest  and  value.  To  Carver,  however,  must  be  awarded 
the  credit  of  having  been  the  pioneer  of  his  race  in  the  westcrnm.^st 
portion  of  its  conquest  of  1759.  and  the  man  who  tirst  advertised  the 
region  to  the  English-reading  wnrld.  He  was  intelligent,  eager, 
shrewd,  bold  and  enteri)rising.  and.  with  but  small  advantages  of 
formal  scientific  training,  was  a  careful  oi)servcr  and  a  solid  rea^oncr. 
He  wrote  rUiently.  in  a  picturesciue  and  entertaining  style,  with  an  air 
of  candor  which  usually  carries  conviction  tliat  his  recital  is  sub- 
stantially true.  He  recognized  at  their  full  value  the  agricultural  am! 
industrial  and  connnercial  adv:inta.:e<^  oi  the  Xorlhwest.  though  there 
were  later  tra\elers^  who  pronounced  the  country  west  of  Wisconsin 
to  be  a  barren  region,  not  caixd)le  of  >ui)i)orting  a  large  population. 
He  pointed  out  that  whe-n  the  MisNissippi  \  alley  became  settled,  trans- 
I)ortation  along  the  natural  water  highways  might  be  "facilitated  by 
canals  or  shorter  cuts,  and  a  comnumication  opened  by  water  with 
New  York  by  way  of  the  lakes.'"  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  l'"!nro- 
pean>i  to  describe  in  writing  the  vestige^  of  the  mound-builder«i.  which 
to  the  Ntudent  of  anthropology  will  ever  l>e  fascinating  features  01 
western  t( .poL;raphy. 
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According  to  several  ot  his  biographers,  Jonathan  Carver  was  a 
native  of  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  l)orn  in  tiiat  memorable  year,  1732. 
\\hich  gave  the  world  'George  Washington.  Recent  investigations 
throw  discredit  on  this  date,  and  make  it  appear  probal)le  that  he 
was  born  some  years  earlier.  Xor  is  it  certain  that  the  place  of  his 
nativity  was  Canterbury,  though  that  is  where  his  infancy  and  boyhood 
were  passed.-  His  grandfather.  William  Joseph  Carver,  of  Wigan. 
Lancashire.  England,  was  a  captain  in  King  William's  army  during 
the  campaign  in  Ireland,  conducting  himself  in  a  manner  that  won 
approval  and  gained  him  appointment  as  an  ofticer  in  the  colony  of 
Connecticut.  The  father  of  the  future  traveler  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  He  gave  his  son  such  education  as  was  obtainable  in  a 
small  Connecticut  town  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  and  died,  it  is 
said,  when  the  boy  was  only  15  years  of  age.  Soon  after  losing  his 
father.  Jonathan  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  a  (lf>ctor's  olhce. 
He  appears  to  have  spent  the  best  part  t)f  three  years  in  this  i)ursuit. 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  longing  for  a  more  adventurous  career, 
he  secured  an  appointment  as  ensign  in  a  Connecticut  regiment.  He 
served  in  the  Canadian  campaign  in  1755.  and  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Massachusetts  battalion  raised  by  Col.  01i\er  Partridge  in  1757  to 
serve  against  Canada.  He  was  present  at  the  massacre  at  Fort 
William  Henry,  from  which  scene  of  slaughter  he  narrowly  escaped 
witii  his  life.  He  participated  in  the  victory  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  and 
in  the  taking  of  Montreal  hx  Amherst.  His  rank  of  captaii:  was 
conferred  in  1760.  when  he  was  given  a  command  in  Col.  Whit- 
comb's  regiment  of  foot.  He  led  a  comi^any  of  toot  in  Col.  Sallon- 
stall's  regiment  in  1762.  The  next  year  came  the  peace  of  X'ersailles. 
and  the  end  of  Capt.  Car\er's  military  service. 

The  most  thrilling  of  his  experiences  in  the  CNcnttul  se\en  Avars 
that  he  i)assed  in  border  warfare  was  undoubtedly  his  eseajK-  fr<>m 
the  massacre  at  Fort  William  Henry,  of  which  he  has  left  a  \ivid 
account. •"■  He  was  present  on  this  •)cc;isi(.n  as  a  volunteer  with  the 
corps  of  fifteen  hundred  Fnglish  and  Provincial  soldiers  sent  by  (len. 
Webb  from  Fort  Fdward  t<^  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Fort  William 
Henry  against  the  exj^ected  attack  by  .M«mtealm.  The  I'rench  an«l 
Irdians  under  the  leader^hij)  of  Montealm.  t«>  the  number  of  13.000. 
made  their  ai)pearance  in  fr«.nt  of  the  I"(nt  tlu-  day  .after  the  arrival 
01  the  detachment  in  which  Carver  served.  Including  thi-^  leinforco- 
ment.  the  force  under  Col,  Monro,  the  connnan<ler  <»i  the  garrison, 
amounted  to  only  J. 300  men.  Fvery  re.ider  of  history  is  familiar  with 
IIk-  circnnistanci's  of  the  capitulation,  and  the  I'rench  commander's 
promise  that  the  gallant  defendcr>^  of  the   fon   should  be  pcnnilte  1 
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to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war  and  be  allowed  covered  wagons 
and  a  guard  to  accomi)any  them  to  Fort  Edward,  and  protect  them 
and  their  women  and  children  from  the  fury  of  the  savages.  Every 
one  remembers  the  melancholy  results  of  the  French  commander's 
failure  to  guard  against  the  sudden  outbreak  of  ferocity  among  his 
red  allies.  The  portion  of  Carver's  account  which  relates  to  his 
personal  experience  may.  however,  be  appropriately  drawn  upon  at 
some  length.  When  the  Indians  began  their  attack,  he  say?,  the  occu- 
pants of  the  fort  were  drawn  up  in  line,  ready  to  march  away.  They 
had  their  arms,  but  had  been  denied  leave  to  carry  ot¥  any  amnumition. 
After  having  simimarily  dispatched  the  woimded  and  others  not  in 
line,  the  Indians  fell  upon  the  main  body  of  the  garrison,  and  began 
to  strip  them  of  their  arms  and  clothes.  "Three  or  four  of  the  sav- 
ages." says  Carver,  ''laid  hold  of  nic.  and  whilst  -  some  held  their 
weapons  o\  cr  my  head  the  others  soon  disrobed  me  of  my  coat,  waist- 
coat, hat  and  buckles,  omitting  not  to  take  from  me  what  money 
I  had  in  my  pocket.  As  this  was  transacted  close  by  the  passage  that 
led  from  the  lines  on  to  the  plain,  near  which  a  French  sentinel  was 
posted.  I  ran  to  him  and  claimed  his  protection;  but  he  only  called 
me  an  English  dog.  and  thrust  me  with  violence  back  into  the  midst 
of  the  Indians."  While  this  took  place.  Carver  was  in  the  rear  divi- 
sion. He  attempted  to  join  a  body  of  the  troops  crowded  together 
,aT  some  distance,  but  was  thrust  at  by  the  Indians,  one  of  whom 
grazed  his  side  with  a  spear,  while  another  wounded  him  in  the 
ankle.  Before  he  got  by  the  savages  in  front  of  wIumu  he  had  to 
pass,  the  collar  and  wristlxmds  were  all  that  remained  of  hi';  shirt, 
and  his  Tesh  was  scratched  aiid  torn  in  many  places.  Xow  1>egan 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  men.  women  and  children,  "many  of 
the  savages  drinking  the  blood  of  their  victims  as  it  flowed  warm 
from  the  fatal  wound."    But  let  Carver  tell  his  own  story: 

"As  the  circle  in  which  I  stood  encloseil  was  by  thi^  time  much 
thinned,  and  dcalli  seemed  to  be  approaching  with  hasty  >lrides.  it 
was  i)roi)()sed  by  some  of  the  most  resolute  to  make  one  vigorous 
efiort  and  endeavor  to  force  our  way  tlirough  the  savages,  llic  only 
l)robable  method  of  i)rescr\ ing  f>ur  lives  that  now  remained.  Tiiis. 
lu<wever  desperate,  was  roolvt-d  on.  and  alxnit  twenty  of  us  sprung 
at  once  into  the  inidM  ol  them.  In  a  nuunent  we  were  all  sepnrntod. 
and  what  ua^  the  f.ate  of  my  companions  T  could  not  learn  till  <ome 
months  after,  wlun  I  foimd  that  only  six  or  >e\en  of  them  oHfcolod 
their  design.  InteiU  only  on  my  owti  ha7;ir<lous  situation.  I  ondoav 
ored  to  m.ike  my  way  thronuh  my  savage  enemies  in  the  bo<l  ni.mncr 
I)ossible;  and  I  ha\i'  ofti-n  been  astoui-hed  since  wluMi  I  havo  ri'C- 
ollccted  with  what  composure  1  to.d<.  as  I  did.  every  neco^ary  step 
for  my  preservation.  Souu-  1  o\erturnrd.  being  al  lhal  limo  young 
and    athletic,    and    nther>    I    p.isseil   by.    ilextrously   ;»voi»|inK  their 
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weapons:  till  at  last  two  very  stout  chiefs,  of  the  nio>t  savage  tribes, 
as  I  could  distinguish  by  their  dress,  whose  strength  I  could  not 
resist,  laid  hold  of  me  by  each  arm,  and  began  to  force  me  through 
the  crov>d."  These  powerful  assailants  would  have  made  short  work 
WMth  Carver,  but  that  an  English  oflicer  in  scarlet  velvet  breeches 
came  running  by  and  diverted  their  attention.  While  they  were 
tomahawking  the  officer,  v.ho  .fought  bravely  for  his  life.  Carver  made 
a  dash  to  join  another  body  of  English  troops  that  was  ycr  unbroken. 
A  boy  of  12.  who  had  hitherto  escaped,  put  himself  under  his  pro- 
tection, but  was  speedily  dispatched  by  the  Indians.  "I  could  not  heli> 
forgetting  my  own  cares  for  a  minute."  says  Carver,  "to  lament  the 
fate  of  so  young  a  sufferer:  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
take  any  methods  to  prevent  it."  Einally.  Carver  made  his  way  to 
the  division  of  the  garrison  which  had  advanced  furthest  from  the 
fort,  and  from  this  group  he  made  a  dash  through  the  outer  rank-  of 
the  Indians,  and  gained  the  woods,  where  he  parsed  three  days  with- 
out shelter  or  subsistence,  and  endured  "the  severity  of  the  cold 
dfw  for  three  nights."  But  at  length  he  reached  I'ort  Edward, 
"where,"  he  says,  "with  proper  care,  my  body  soon  recovered  its 
wonted  strength,  and  my  mind,  as  far  as  the  recollection  of  the  late 
melanclioly  events  would  permit,  its  usual  composure."  The  man 
whose  hardy  frame  and  athletic  address  enabled  him  t(»  survive  thi> 
ordeal  possessed  admirable  qualifications  for  successfid  work  as  a 
pathfinder  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Northwest. 

At  the  time  when  Carver  set  out  upon  hi-  traveU.  the  extreme 
Western  frontier  of  the  British  settlements  was  marked  by  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains.  The  jiowerful  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  con- 
federacy were  still  in  possession  of  Western  Xew  York.  Tlic 
Delawares  occupied  the  valley  of  the  ()hi(».  while  to  tlie 
west  of  them  were  the  Shawanoes.  The  Miamis  held  the 
country  east  of  the  Wabash.  Still  further  \o  the  west  ro.'imc<i 
the  bands  of  the  Illinois.  The  Wyandots  were  in  the  country 
around  the  western  end  of  Lake  l'ri(\  The  (\iibw;iy>  held  I-'!a<itern 
Michigan.  The  I'ottawattamies  had  their  home  in  the  vvotern  part 
of  the  Michigan  })enin<ula.  at  the  s<nithern  en<l  nf  L;ike  Michigan, 
with  the  Kickaivios  for  ncr  neighbors  on  the  we<t.  In  I'n^tern 
Wisconsin  were  the  .Menomonie-  and  Winnebagoes.  in  the  middle 
of  the  state  the  Sacs,  and  in  Western  \\  iscoii'^in.  to  the  east  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ottigamies.  There  were  fnrt-  at  Xiagara. 
at  IVesque  Isle,  at  Sandusky,  at  Detroit,  at  St.  Joseph.  an<l  at  iho 
southern  extremity  of  (ireen  Ikiy.^  The  remotest  I'.nglish  post  was 
at  Michillimackin.io.  (  )nly  two  ye:ir^  h;id  el.ipved  since  tlio  suj>prc«i- 
sion  of  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac.  and  Pontiac  himself  was  vtdl  alive. 
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In  putting  down  that  upri^;ing.  Gen.  Bradstrcct  with  a  force  of 
3,000  men  had  proceeded  as  far  West  as  Detroit.  But  no  observing 
Englishman,  and  "few  of  any  other  nation,  save  the  soHtary  French 
trader,  or  the  devoted  missionary,  had  ventured  into  the  country  of 
the  Upper  ^lississippi,  or  beyond  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Micli- 
igan.  and  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  River  at  Green  Bay. 

Ever  since  the  establishnu-nt  of  peace  b}-  the  treaty  of  Versaille> 
in  1763.  Carver  had  l)een  revolving  in  his  mind  an  expedition  by 
which  he  might  contribute  toward  making  advantageous  to  his  coun- 
trymen the  vast  acquisition  of  territory  in  North  .\merica  that  had 
fallen  to  Great  Britain.  The  long  war  now  ended  had  changed  the  polit- 
ical destiny  of  the  continent.  It  had  done  away  with  the  slow  processes 
of  France  in  dealing  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  established  conditions 
fsvorable  to  the  English  system  of  colonization  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. Carver  could  not  realize  how  rapidly  the  political  and 
economic  revolution  which  he  foresaw  would  take  place,  for  he 
did  not  dream  of  the  American  war  of  independence  and  the  extent 
to  which  that  would  facilitate  the  coming  change.  But  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  stirring  within  this  Connecticut  soldier  and  stimulating 
him  for  his  task  had  the  same  racial  genesis  as  that  which  was 
within  less  than  a  century  from  his  time  to  make  the  vast  wilderness 
from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific  the  abode  of  the  most  advanced 
civilization.  In  his  own  proper  person  he  was  the  first  drop  of  spray 
from  an  Anglo-Saxon  wave  that  would  inundate  and  fertilize  the 
continent.  With  a  distrust  of  the  P'rench  that  was  characteristic  of 
Englishmen  and  .\mericans  of  his  time,  he  fully  believed  that  the 
French,  while  they  retained  their  power  in  Xorth  .\nurica,  iKid 
taken  artful  metluxls  to  keep  all  other  nations  in  ignorance  of  the 
interior  of  the  country.  In  the  introduction  to  his  travels,  he  par- 
ticularly notes  that  "they  had  called  the  different  nations  of  the 
Indians  by  nicknames  they  had  gi\en  them,  and  not  by  those  reallv 
appertaining  to  them."'  though  he  a(hnits  a  doubt  as  to  "whether 
the  intention  of  the  French  in  doing  this  was  to  prevent  thoe 
nations  from  being  discovered  and  traded  with,  or  to  conceal  their 
[the  Frenchmen'sJ  discourse  when  they  talked  to  each  »ulur  of  the 
Indians'  concerns,  in  their  jiresence." 

It  was  a  great  undertaking  for  a  private  citizen  at  his  own  c«>st 
and  risk  to  i)lunge  into  the  unexplored  wilderness  to  tlio  West  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  with  the  intention  of  making  his  \\,-iy  to  the  Pacific 
ocean  through  re.nions  where  no  white  man  h.id  ever  tro<i.  peopled 
by  fierce  savage^,  speaking  unknown  toncncs.  "W  h,a  I  liad  chiefly 
in  view.""  he  says,  "after  gaining  a  UnowK«li:c  of  the  manners, 
customs,  languages,  soil  .-md  natural  productions  of  the  ditVercnt  n.i- 
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tions  that  inhabit  the  back  of  the  ^^lississippi,  was  to  ascertain  the 
breadth  of  that  vast  continent  wliich  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  its  broadest  part,  between  43  and  46  degrees 
northern  latitude.  Had  I  been  able  to  accomplish  this,  I  intended  to 
have  proposed  to  government  to  establish  a  post  in  some  of  those 
parts  about  the  Straits  of  Annian.'  which,  having  been  first  discovered 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  of  course  belong  to  the  English."  He  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  discovery  of  a  northwest  passage,  or  communi- 
cation b}'  water  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  would 
soon  follow  the  establishment  of  an  English  post  on  the  Pacific. 

In  June.  1766.  Carver  set  out  from  Boston  to  make  this  journey. 
To  reach  his  base  of  operations,  Michillimackinac.  thirteen  hundred 
miles  distant,  he  traveled  by  way  of  Albany  and  Niagara.  Believing 
that  he  could  best  attain  his  objects  by  introducing  himself  to  the 
Indians  in  the  guise  of  a  'trader,  he  arranged  with  Col.  Rogers,  the 
commandant  at  ^lichillimackinac.  to  supjily  him  with  credit  on  the 
traders  at  Prairie  du  Cliien  for  an  assortment  of  goods,  and  had  an 
understanding  that  a  further  consignment  should  be  forwarded  to 
reach  him  when  he  arrived  at  the  Falls  of  St.  .Vnthony.  He  left 
Fort  ?vlichillimackinac  on  the  3d  of  September,  in  company  with  a 
party  of  English  and  Canadian  traders  bound  for  Prairie  du  Chicn. 
arriving  at  Fort  La  Baye  on  the  iSth,  passing  through  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  waterway,  and  reaching  Prairie  du  Chien  on  the  15th  of 
October. 

There  ^\•as  no  garrison  in  Fort  La  Baye  when  Carver  saw  it.  and 
]t  had  fallen  into  disrepair  since  its  abandonment  by  Lieut.  Gorreli. 
three  years  befr)re.  Carver  notes  that  ""a  lew  families  live  in  the  fort, 
and  opposite  to  it."  on  the  east  side  of  the  l-'ox  River,  "are  some 
French  settlers,  v.ho  culli\ate  the  land,  and  appear  t«~>  live  very  com- 
fortably." This  v.as  the  slender  extent  of  while  settlement  in  Wis- 
consin in  I7()6.  At  the  small  island  in  the  east  end  of  T,ake  Winne- 
bago, which  we  know  by  the  naine  of  Gov.  l).My.  Carver  foimd 
a  town  of  the  \\'innel)agoes.  presided  over  by  a  i|ueen.  instead  of  n 
sachem,  who  received  him.  he  says,  "with  great  civility."  entertain- 
ing liim  in  a  distingui-^hed  manner  for  lour  d.iy-.  This  quceti  w.is 
Ho-po-ko  e-kaw,  or  (ilory  of  the  Morning.'"    She  was  a  daughter  of 

7.  Tli.>  .»<tr.iil>  nf  ,\imi;ui  .mpo  ii.-t  to  l>'>  lonn<l  <<n  tln^  ui:M"=  "i"  i'>  c.»7<M t.«.M!«  of 
tlio  prrsi'iit  <I.iy.  on  Ui"  him].  miri ;u  «^<1  fur  tli  •  Ii<in<l.in  o<lUi<>n  of  CjrxiT  s  Trav»«l8 
iniMishnl  in  17M.  mihI  on  ..tli.  r.  .•mllor  nini>s.  th<\v  arr  rf|.nw,.n«.  .1  ni*  .>oniio.tinp  the 
Strnit  of  .hiiiM  <lf  I  n.  a  with  tli»>  Kiv.  r  of  tli.'  Wost,  n  vrr.\nn  wlil.  h  t*  mlv  l«lrn- 

tlc.-il  with  tlM>  C.lninl.i.in  KIv.t.  In  miIm-.-  wonls.  tlio  Str!iH>«  of  .\niil:n»  <..vm  to  Iho 
ho.II«>.s  of  wiit.  r.  of  wiil.  h  .\.linli;ili.v  Inirt  In  on.-.  l.-ii.Iliik'  into  piiKvt  Sum;.!.  Tlioy  «ln 
Hot  foniKTt  with  till'  fuhunl.ii  Kl\<r.  A-^t-.iiii  |v  at  tli.'  in..iuh  «>f  \\w  ('Mh;nilil<«. 
Tort  Tow  n«;fn.l.  .•<.;\tll""  ;iinl  'I'.i.  .'in.i  lloni|.|i  in  iIk-  rrcloti  w  ln«n«  J'.-Jfxor  wmuM  li«r» 
I. Hilt  Ills  .-Ity. 
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the  principal  chief  of  the  Winiicbagoes.  and  the  widow  of  a  French- 
man named  Dc  Kaury.  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  Quebec  in  1760. 
The  island  town  contained  fifty  houses,  strongly  built  with  palisades. 
The  fertile  land  about  the  lake  produced  a  spontaneous  crop  of 
fruits,  including-  plums  and  grapes,  while  the  thrifty  Winnebagoes 
raised  large  quantities  of  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  squa>hes  and  water- 
melons, and  some  tobacco.  Wisconsin  was  a  tobacco  state,  therefore, 
long  before  Stoughton  and  Edgerton  were  established  to'  market  the 
supply.  Carver  made  presents  to  the  "good  old  queen."*  as  he  calls 
her,  and  received  her  blessing  when  he  left  to  pursue  his  journey. 

On  his  way  along  the  Fox  Ri\er  to  the  portage  he  was  greatly 
struck  with  the  wild  rice  and  with  the  abundance  of  feathered  game. 
"This  river.*"  he  says,  "is  the  greatest  resort  of  wild  fowl  of  every 
kind  that  I  met  with  in  the  whole  course  of  my  travels.  Frequently 
the  sim  would  be  obscured  by  them  for  some  minutes  together.*' 

Carr\'ing  their  canoes  over  the  portage.  Carver  and  his  party 
proceeded  down  the  Wisconsin  River,  arriving  on  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber at  what  is  now  Prairie  du  Sac.  Carver  describes  thi<^  as  "the 
great  town  of  the  Sanities.  "  His  account  of  it  has  been  criticized  as 
overdrawn 

"This,"  he  >;ays.  "is  the  largest  and  best  built  Indian  town  I  ever 
saw.  It  contains  about  ninety  houses,  each  large  enough  for  several 
travelers.  These  are  built  of  hewn  plank,  neatly  jointed,  and  covered 
with  bark  so  completely  as  to  keep  out  the  most  penetrating  rains. 
Before  the  doors  are  placed  comfortable  sheds,  in  which  the  inhabit- 
ants sit.  when  the  weather  will  permit,  and  smoke  their  pipes.  The 
streets  are  regular  and  spaciou-^.  so  that  it  apj^ears  more  like  a  civilized 
town  than  the  abode  of  savages.  The  lajid  near  the  town  is  very  good. 
In  their  plantations,  which  lie  adjacent  to  their  houses,  and  which 
are  neatly  laid  out.  they  raise  great  (piantities  of  Inilian  corn,  beans, 
melons,  etc..  so  tliat  this  jdace  is  esteemed  the  best  market  for  traders 
to  furnish  themselve>  wiih  provisions,  of  any  within  eight  himdre<l 
miles  of  it."*  Tie  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  Saukics  can  raise  about  .;oi> 
warriors,  who  are  generally  emplnyed  e\ery  summer  in  making  in- 
cursions into  the  territories  (^1  the  Illinois  an<l  Tawnee  nations,  from 
wliich  they  return  with  a  great  number  (<f  slaves.  Ibit  those  people 
fre(|uently  retaliate,  and.  in  their  turn,  destroy  many  of  the  Saukie<. 
which  I  judge  to  be  the  nason  that  they  increase  no  faster."  I'!vcn 
after  making  allowances  for  s,)nie  exaugeration.  this  is  n  picture  01 
the  Saukies  which  lea\es  the  iniiMcssi, .n  that  before  the  a<lvent  of  the 
whites  there  were  Indians  ni  W  iscousui  who  were  li\itig  ill  the  pas- 
toral si.|o^>  nf  social  and  ]iolit ic.\l  dtw  t  l.  «pir,iMit.  ami  were  tar  tmm 
being  hopeless  s.ivages.  Carver  describes  the  Blue  Mounds  a'i  "some 
mountains  that  lie  about  tiltd  u  miles  to  the  <o\itlu\ ai  d  "  oi  the  tt>\\n 
of  ihc  S.'tdtes.  ;ind   '•that   abnnn<l   in   had  on-""     II-   >ays  that  lie 
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saw  large  quantities  of  lead  ore  lying  about  in  the  streets  of  the  town 
of  the  Saukies.  "and  it  seemed  to  be  as  good  as  the  produce  of  other 
countries." 

Three  days*  canoeing  down  the  Wisconsin,  after  leaving  the  town 
of  the  Saukies,  brought  Carver's  party  to  what  he  calls  "the  tir>t 
town  of  the  Ottigaumies".  supposed  by  the  late  D.  S.  Durrie  to  have 
been  situated  at  or  near  }*Iuscoda.  This  town,  which  c()ntained  about 
fifty  houses,  was  almost  deserted,  most  of  the  surviving  inhabitant-, 
having  l>ed  to  the  woods  to  avoid  a  contagion  that  had  destroyed 
more  than  half  of  the  population. 

On  the  Mississippi,  five  miles  above  the  continence  of  the  Wis- 
consin, Carver  found  the  remains  of  another  Indian  town  which  he 
was  told  had  been  deserted  about  thirty  years  before,  its  inhabitants 
having  settled  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
European  settlement  at  Prairie  du  Chien  when  Carver  was  there,  and 
the  only  white  settlement  that  he  found  in  all  Wisconsin  was  the  little 
cluster  of  French  and  half-breeds  at  Green  Bay. 

Prairie  du  Chien  he  describes  as  a  town  of  about  300  families, 
with  houses  "well  built  after  the  Indian  manner."  !Ie  saw  a  goo<l 
many  horses  there.  "This  town."  he  says,  "is  the  great  mart  where 
all  the  adjacent  tribes,  and  e\en  those  who  inhabit  the  most  remote 
branches  of  the  Mississippi,  annually  assemble  about  the  latter  end  of 
]\Iay.  bringing  with  them  their  furs  to  dispose  of  to  tiie  traders." 
Sometimes  the  shrewd  red  men  believed  that  they  could  get  UK^re 
for  their  peltries  than  the  traders  would  gi\c  them,  and  decided  at  a 
council  of  the  chiefs  to  carry  the  merchandise  to  either  Louisiana  or 
Michillimackinac. 

Tiie  party  of  traders  with  whom  Carver  hail  thus  far  travele<l 
decided  to  make  their  winter  residence  opposite  Prairie  du  Chien. 
at  the  moutli  of  the  Yellow  River,  while  Carver,  accompanied  by 
a  Canadian  voyagcur  and  a  Mohawk  Indian,  proceeded  in  a  canne  up 
the  Mississippi,  reaching  Lake  Pepin  on  the  ist  of  Xo\ ember. 
The  only  incident  which  he  relates  regarding  this  i>t)rtion  of  his 
voyage,  occurred  ten  days  after  his  p.irting  with  the  traders,  and  ilhis- 
tratcd  liis  characteristic  intrei^idity  and  good  judgment.  .\t  night, 
while  lie  was  on  shore  in  his  tent,  copying  the  minules  which  he  ha«l 
made  during  the  preceding  day.  a  party  <n'  straggling  Indians  at- 
tempted to  plunder  his  canoe.  He  waked  his  men.  cnnnnanditig  lliein 
not  to  fuT.  unless  he  gave  the  word,  as  he  wa^  unwilling  t«)  begin 
hostilities  till  the  occasion  absolutely  re<iuired  it.  The  Indians,  ten  or 
twehe  in  number,  were  arme(l  with  spe;ir<;.  .\dvancini:  tn  the 
points  of  their  weapon^.  ;ind  brandi>^hing  his  h.inger.  he  sternly  a^^ked 
the  intruder'^  what  the>  wanted.  The\  were  stagi^ered  al  this,  he 
says,  and  i)ercei\ing  they  were  likely  to  meet  with  a  w.»rn\  reeoplion. 
turned   about   and  precipil.itely   retre.ited   into   the   wo.mL  Carver's 
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two  companions  were  apprehensive  of  further  trouble,  and  begged 
bim  to  return  to  tlie  traders  tliey  had  left:  but  he  shamed  them  by 
saying  that  unless  they  would  be  esteemed  old  women  they  mu-t 
follow  him.  For  his  part,  he  declared,  he  was  determined  to  pursue 
his  intended  route,  as  an  Englishman,  once  engaged  in  an  adventure, 
never  retreated. 

The  traveler  gives  a  glowing  account  of  Lake  Pepin,  .describing 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  "variety  of 
trees  that  yield  amazing  quantities  of  fruit  without  care  or  cultivation." 
and  the  abundance  of  fish  and  game.  "On  the  plains,"'  he  says,  '"arc 
the  largest  buffaloes  of  any  in  America." 

Lake  Pepin  had  been  the  scene  of  French  commercial  enterprises 
since  the  time  of  Nicholas  Perrot.  Carver  says:  "Here  I  observed  the 
ruins  of  a  French  factory,  where  it  is  said  Capt.  St.  Pierre  resided, 
and  carried  on  a  very  great  trade  with  the  Xaudowessies,  before  the 
reduction  of  Canada."'* 

Durrie,  in  his  extended  article  in  \'ol.  VL  of  the  Wisconsin  His- 
torical Collections,  which  has  uften  been  referred  to  as  the  best  account 
of  Jonathan  Carver,  extant,  observes:  "It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  n^te. 
that  Carver  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world 
to  the  existence  of  the  interesting  ancient  monuments  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi \'alley."  Jt  may  be  worth  while  to  reproduce  the  particular 
passage  from  Carver's  travels  which  called  forth  this  remark: 


'.).  will)  wa^  this  St.  I'ioirc?  Tlio  ii:iiii<'  w.is  tli.it  of  tlif  first  wliito  nuiii  «>n  tl:c 
sito  of  Mil\vanki'<'  <if  \vli()in  tratlilHUi  j)i<s(>rvt's  :i  trntc.  l>iil  lu^  oonir  lure  wIumi  ho 
left  Iiis  trading,'  i»ust  iiinoiipr  tho  Sioiix,  .it  tli.-  jiictiin  sqiic  l>ro;nlrniiii:  of  tJir  ratlu  r 
of  Water.sV  .Tdlm  lliistis.  inio  of  tlio  fimmlns  of  Mihvjiukf*',  ti-lls  me  tlitif  lie  fliii:  u|i 
near  what  i.s  now  the  soiitliwcst  ( oriit  r  ..r  l  iftii  niul  I'hrstmU  stroots.  in  ls,"«t.  tli>< 
riilns  of  a  foriic.  anions'  wliirli  wtMc  scancrod  fraicinonts  of  broki-n  ;:lass.  an<l  othi-r 
♦■vI(l»Mi(«»s  th.it  thp  plai'i'  li.id  liocn  tli<>  al>o<h'  of  white  sottlors  at  .iti  oarly  ilay.  Nui  loiu: 
aftrr  this  discoviTv,  an  old  Indian  l«dil  Mr.  II\istis  that  wlion  in-  was  n  Ihiv  many 
wliilc  i!('o|  Ic,  \\  h'»  wcro  afterward  massaiTed  \>y  tlie  Indians,  lixed  in  M;lwank«M-  and 
that  lie  well  r«-iiieiuliered  that  the  f.imily  who  liv<il  on  the  site  wh<ro  tlie  forgo  w:»$ 
found  were  iiaiiKd  St.  I'eier  or  St.  IMerr-'.  .Mr.  Iliistis,  estiniatinu'  tlie  Indlan'x  nco  Rt 
;>(>.  ealeiilated  that  the  siiiiiMised  iiiass.c.  re  must  ha\»'  o«  <  nrred  ludoro  llie  <iin<'|iii.-try 
of  Tontiae.  Hiii  there  is  evideiie.'  th.il  St  Th  rre  was  livtnj  :it  Mllwanker-  l-.tie  aftor 
tiiat  time,  and  indetMl  three  ve.iis  after  llie  time  when  l  iirxer  noted  tlie  rninK  of  the 
St.  IMcrre  fa<  tnry  at  I.jike  I'epin.  Samm  l  Uoheils.  who  piloted  lli.<*  Hritiuli  Maj«'»l>"H 
Hloop  F(di.  ity  on  I.<ike  .Mielii;;an  in  the  fall  of  17T'.>.  has  1.  fi  a  r.  .  ord  of  l<«iivlmr  t.»  in 
Mllw:i'ikee  Hay  diirim:  a  s|iell.of  sunally  \ve:itlier  from  le.e  voiithwe!.t.  nnd  tradinc  » 
kejc  of  nim  to  'Monsieur  Si.  I'ier."  w  ho  paid  for  it  with  lifle.  ii  l>nirn  of  cirii.  Tito 
loK  l»ook  of  Samn.  l  l^ol.erts  is  reprodiiei-d  in  \«\.  .\I.  of  ilie  Wlxtmsin  lllo|..rl«'H|  r,.|. 
ItMtions.  I  should  noi  .niielmle  this  note,  h-.wexer.  witlioin  tiddint;  tliiit  K.  I».  Moll. 
In  --Karly  I-'rem  h  Forts  ami  I'oot print >•  of  i:.e  \  all.-y  of  the  l  |.|««r  Misi«UT.||.|.i.'* 
Mlnm-sofa  llisiorhal  roll.-,  t  Ions,  Vol  II  .  ^a.\s:  •We  helleve  that  fnrther  ^•««^^•^nh 
w  ill  hIiow  that  this  saiin'  r.ipi.  St  I'iern'  l<e.  ame  the  a;:«  d  I<i'irerdenr  St.  rierr»«.  III 
ronnnand  of  liie  nide  post  In  l  a  ie  t  o..  I'a  .  In  I  »«•.■. mli.  r.  1T.'«.'l.  to  w  liotn  Wnihiniritm, 
jnst  enleriii;:  npoii  liis  maniiooil.  Imre  a  letter  from  M«y .  Itlnwiddle.  iin<l.  nflrr  Ix-ini: 
eonrteouslv  treated,  was  s.-nl  lioine  wlili  a  dlunlil.-d  hiil  .lee|di-il  iepl>." 
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''One  day.  havin^r  landed  on  the  sliore  of  the  Mississippi,  some 
niiles  below  Lake  Pepin,  whilst  my  attendants  were  preparing  their 
dinner,  I  walked  out  to  take  a  view  of  the  adjacent  country.  I  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  I  came  to  a  fme,  level,  open  plain,  on  which  1 
perceived  at  a  littk-  distance  a  partial  elevation  that  had  the  appear- 
ance of  an  entrenchnient.  On  a  nearer  inspection.  I  had  greater 
reason  to  suppose  tliat  it  had  really  been  intended  for  this'  many 
centuries  ago.  Notwithstanding  it  was  now  coxered  with  grass.  I 
could  plainly  discern  that  it  had  once  been  a  breastwork  of  aboui 
four  feet  in  height,  extending  the  best  part  of  a  mile,  and  sutticiently 
capacious  to  cover  live  thousand  men.  Its  form  was  somewhat  circu- 
lar, and  its  llanks  reached  to  the  river.  Though  much  defaced  by 
time,  every  angle  was  distinguishable,  and  appeared  as  regular,  and 
fashioned  with  as  much  military  «;kill.  as  if  planned  by  Vauban  himself. 
The  ditch  was  not  visible,  but  I  thought,  on  examining  more  curiously, 
that  I  could  perceive  there  certainly  had  been  one.  From  its  situation 
also  I  am  con^■lnced  that  it  must  ha^•e  been  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  frontC'l  the  country,  and  the  rear  wa^  covered  by  the 
river;  nor  was  there  any  rising  ground  for  a  considerable  way.  that 
commanded  it.  A  few  straggling  oaks  were  alone  to  be  seen  near  it. 
In  many  places  small  tracts  [tracks?]  were  worn  across  it  by  the  feet 
of  the  elks  and  deer,  and  from  the  depth  of  the  bed  of  earth  by  which 
it  was  covered.  I  was  able  to  draw  certain  conclusions  of  its  great 
antiquity.  I  examined  all  the  angles  and  e\ery  part  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  have  often  blamed  myself  since,  for  not  encamping  on  tiie 
spot,  and  drawing  an  exact  plan  of  it.  To  show  that  this  description 
is  not  the  offspring  of  a  heated  imagination,  or  the  chimerical  tale 
of  a  mistaken  traveler.  I  fmd  on  inquiry,  since  my  return,  that  Mons. 
St.  Pierre  and  several  traders  have',  at  dilTerent  times,  taken  notice 
of  dilTcreiit  appearances,  on  which  they  have  formed  the  same  con- 
jectures, but  without  examining  them  as  minutely  as  I  did."'"' 

Near  the  river  St.  Croix  was  the  home  of  three  tribes  of  Naudow- 
essie  or  Sioux  Indians,  known  as  the  Ri\er  Bands.  The  Nautiowessies 
in  Carver's  time  consisted  of  eleven  band<. — the»e  River  l^ands  and 
eight  others  living  toward  the  west  of  th.e  Mississippi,  aiid  knonti 
as  the  NaudouesMi  s  ^^\  the  Plains.  .\  twellth  band,  the  AssitiipoiN.  had 
some  years  before  re\<>lted  and  removed  lar  to  the  Vorthwest.  Otic 
of  the  l\i\  er  r.aiub  was  called  tiie  Mawt.iw  bamitow  .di-.  Siiortly  be- 
fore reachinii  the  country  of  the  l\i\er  r..intK.  C.irver  fell  in  with  a 
party  of  .M  av\  tawbamitow  ahs.  consisting  of  forty  warriors  and  ihcir 
families,  and  b\   diplomacy  sa\  ed  them  from  dest  met \.  .ji  by  a  vastly 
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superior  force  of  Chippeuas.  avIio  were  advancing  to  attack  them. 
This  pacific  service  ingratiated  him  witli  tiie  Mawtawbauntowalis. 
and  when  he  reached  the  country  of  the  Xaudowessies  his  fame  had 
preceded  him,  and  he  was  accorded  a  cordial  reception.  Many  months 
afterward,  when  he  visited  the  Chippewa  village  near  the  Ottowaw 
lakes,  he  was  similarly  rewarded  for  his  good  work,  the  Qhippewas 
telling  him  that  the  war  between  their  nation  and  the  Xaudowessies 
had  continued  without  interruption  for  more  than  forty  winters,  and 
that  they  would  be  happy  if  a  chief  like  himself,  possessed  of  coolness, 
resolution  and  a  pacific  spirit,  would  settle  in  the  country  between 
them  and  put  an  end  to  their  hostilities. 

Near  the  place  where  the  ^^linnesota  river  enters  the  Mississippi. 
Carver  left  his  canoe,  the  ice  in  the  river  having  become  so  thick 
as  to  interfere  with  navigation,  and  proceeding  on  foot  he  reached 
the  Falls  of  St.  Antiiony  on  the  17th  of  November.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  French  Canadian  interpreter  and  a  young  prince  of  the 
Winnebago  Indians,  who  with  his  family  was  on  his  way  to  an  em- 
bassy to  .the  Naudowessies.  Carver  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the 
falls,  and  of  the  effect  which  the  sight  of  them  exerted  upon  the 
young  Winnebago,  who  believed  them  to  be  one  of  the  places  of  resi- 
dence of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  threw  all  his  valuable  ornaments,  to- 
gether with  his  pipe  and  the  roll  containing  his  tobacco  into  the 
stream,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity.  From  the  Falls  Carver  pushed  on 
to  the  river  St.  Francis,  tlie  furtiiest  point  reached  by  Hennepin  in 
1680.  Then  returning  to  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota,  after  an  absence 
of  eight  days,  he  parted  with  his  Indian  friend,  and  as  the  ciiannel 
of  the  Minnesota  was  free  from  ice.  paddled  up  that  river  in  his 
canoe  for  a  distance  of  about  200  miles.  On  his  trip,  he  saw  a  small 
river  entering  the  Minnesota  from  the  north,  to  which,  as  it  had  no 
name  so  far  as  he  could  learn,  ho  gave  his  own  name.  The  stream 
is  known  as  Carver's  River  to  this  day.  Carver  was  the  first  wliite 
man  on  the  up;)cr  waters  of  the  Minnesota.  Le  Sour,  in  1700.  havmg 
confined  his  o\pl<M-aiions  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  >troam. 

The  friendly  rooi'ption  whioh  ho  met  from  the  Xau(l»-»wessies  of 
the  Plains  on  the  upi)er -M innes<Ua  pleased  the  traveler,  and  ho  passed 
the  winter  among  them,  remaining  five  months,  and  learning  a  great 
deal  about  the  oonntry  lurtlior  to  \\\c  West,  besides  making  a  v«HMhu- 
lary  of  the  Xau(l(n\  e^sio  langn.igo.  and  learning  to  speak  it  with  tlu- 
ency.  His  rod  friends  here.  a<  well  a«;  those  wiiom  he  afterward  mot  at 
the  drand  ]\»r(ai:o  near  the  north  sbore  of  T.ako  Superior.  toKI  him 
(jf  "the  Shining  M ounl.iins."  ;i  r;inj;o  (hieo  tiious.\nd  miles  in  loUKtli. 
full  of  rich  deposits  of  the  precious  tm  lals.  They  t«>ld  him  also  of 
mighty  streaju  which  they  e.illed  thr  (ht'vjoii  or  River  of  tho  West, 
emptying  into  the  I'loifio  ()o«an.  The  n\or  was  what  wo  know  as 
the  C(.lumbi.i.  His  mention  oi  it  is  said  tn  be  tho  first  instance  in  winch 
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the  word  "Oregon"  appears  in  literature  When  Bryant  wrote  that 
fine  line  in  Thanatoi)sis  referring  to  "The  vast  woods  where  rolls  the 
Oregon",  he  proba])ly  drew  his  inspiration  from  Jonathan  Carver. 

Few  of  the  Indians  aniong  whom  Carver  passed  tlie  winter  had 
ever  seen  a  white  man.  Otiiers  had  been  allies  of  the  French  in 
their  wars  with  the  English  and  the  colonists.  With  these  warriors 
he  talked  over  the  exciting  campaigns  in  which  they  and  he  had 
borne  a  part.  All  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Carver's  bravery  and  abil- 
ity, and  treated  him  with  great  respect.  When,  at  the  end  of  April,  he 
set  out  on  his  return,  a  party  of  three  hundred  accompanied  his 
canoe,  many  going  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  to 
visit  a  great  cave,  which  they  called  Wakon-tcebe.  meaning  the  Dwell- 
ing of  the  Great  Spirit.  To  this  cave  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to 
bring  the  bones  of  their  dead,  and  their  chiefs  held  a  council  there 
every  spring,  to  settle  public  affairs  for  the  ensuing  summer.  Carver 
had  been  in  the  cave  on  his  way  up  the  }ilississippi.  and  had  found  on 
its  walls  Indian  hieroglyphics  which  presented  an  appearance  of  great 
anticpiity.  the  lapse  of  time  having  nearly  co^•ered  them  with  moss. 
Carver  was  present  at  the  spring  council  in  this  cave  in  1767.  and 
took  occasion,  he  says,  to  deliver  a  speech,  a  report  of  which  he  in- 
serts in  his  book,  telling  the  Indians  of  the  great  power  of  the  Eng- 
lish king,  and  of  th.at  sovereign's  desire  to  protect  them  if  they  would 
be  his  children. 

That  Carver  in  fact  delivered  this  speech,  which  as  it  stands  in  hi^ 
book  is  a  fine  cxamjjie  of  florid  elociuence.  full  of  i)ictures(|ue  imagery 
of  the  kind  in  which  the  Indians  delighted,  has  sometimes  been 
flippantly  (luestioned.  Likely  enough  he  polished  it  at  leisure  when 
he  was  preparing  his  manuscri])t  for  the  press.  But  that  it  repre- 
sents the  purport  of  what  he  said  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  The 
policy  of  the  speech  was  excellent.  He  had  heard  at  different  places 
on  his  route  that  emi<<aries  were  still  empl<»yed  by  the  French  to 
detach  the  Indians  from  the  Ejiglish  interest.  He  had  >ieen  with  his 
own  eyes  belts  oi  wamjnim  that  had  been  dclixercil  ft»r  thi<  purpose 
to  several  of  the  tribes,  and  had  been  tc^ld  that  when  the^e  were  pre- 
sented a  talk  accompanied  them,  to  the  efl'ect  that  the  Ejigli>h  were 
a  petty  people  who  had  stolen  the  country  from  the  gre.it  father  of 
the  Indians,  the  king  of  France,  while  he  was  asleep,  but  that  the 
monarch  would  S(-»on  awake  and  take  them  ag.iiji  under  liis  protection. 
Carver,  from  tlie  high  esteem  in  wliich  he  u.is  held  after  hi^  l.Miy; 
friendly  intercourse  w  ith  the  Xaudow  cvmc^.  wa^  in  a  position  to  e\ert 
a  valuable  inllut-nce  in  the  dnection  n{  counteracting  the  I'rench 
plot.  He  hated  the  I'remh.  and  it  was  entirely  in  keeping  wnii 
his  character  that  lie  shouM  make  the  attempt  he  de-^cnbe^ 

Ferhajis  thi>  i^  .is  sjood  a  place  as  any  \n  which  lo  vpcak  of  the 
Carver  Cirant.  for  if  there  ever  was  a  Carver  uraiit.  il  was  in  tins  cave 
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of  Waukon-tcebe,  and  on  the  clay  of  Carver's  great  speech  to  the 
Naudowessies.  that  the  deed  was  made  and  signed.  The  first  pubHc 
intimation  of  the  existence  of  the  Carver  Grant  was  made  after  the  ex- 
plorer's death,  in  the  account  of  liis  life  by  Dr.  John  Coakley  Lett- 
som,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Carver's  travels  brought  out  in  London 
in  1781.  This  account  refers  to  Carver's  mediation  between  the  Chip- 
pewas  and  Xaudowessies  "conciliating  their  attachment  and  friend- 
ship," and  says  that  "as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  grateful  sense  of 
his  happy  interference,  the  Xaudowessies  gave  him  a  formal  grant 
of  a  tract  of  land  lying  nu  the  north  side  of  Lake  Pepin."  "The 
original"  of  the  deed,  the  account  continues,  "is  in  my  possession,  and 
as  an  Indian  deed  of  conveyance  may  prove  a  curiosity  to  many  read- 
ers. I  shall  here  insert  a  copy  of  it."  Then  follows  the  te.xt  of  an  instru- 
ment purporting  to  have  been  made  by  Hawnopawjatin,  or  the  Tor- 
toise, and  Otohtongoomlisheaw.  or  the  Snake,  "chiefs  of  the  Xaudo- 
wissies."  conveying  to  "Jonathan  Car\  er.  a  chief  under  the  most  mighty 
and  potent  King  George  the  Third,  king  of  the  English  and  other  na- 
tions." "in  return  for  the  many  presents  and  other  good  devices  dtme 
by  the  said  Jonathan  to  ourselves  and  allies."  "the  whole  of  a  certain 
tract  or  territory  of  land  bounded  as  follows:  (viz.)  From  the  fall  of  St. 
Anthony,  running  on  the  east  banks  of  the  Missi.>^sippi.  nearly  south- 
east, as  far  as  the  south  end  of  Lake  Pepin,  where  the  Chippewa 
river  joins  the  Mississii:)pi.  and  from  thence  eastward  five  days' 
travel,  accounting  twenty  English  miles  per  day.  and  from  thence 
north  six  days'  travel,  at  twenty  English  miles  per  day.  and  from 
thence  again  to  the  fall  of  St.  Anthony,  on  a  direct  straight  line." 
"to  which  we  have  affixed  our  respective  seals,  at  the  great  cave. 
May  the  first,  one  thousand  and  sexen  hundred  and  sixty  «;even."  The 
deed  purports  to  bear  the  mnrks  of  the  respective  chiefs,  a  tortoise  an<l 
a  snake. Strong,  in  hi^  Territorial  History  of  Wisconsin,  says  the 
boundaric:;  named  in  the  purported  deed  "extend  ea-^t  to  the  range 
line  between  Range--  3  and  4  V.;\^\..  north  to  the  south  line  of  l^ouglas 
county,  and  south  to  the  south  litie  of  Clark  County,  and  embrnce  the 
whole  of  the  counties  of  Pe]>in.  Pierce.  St.  Croix.  Rarron.  Dunn, 
Eau  Claire.  Clark.  Chippewa.  W  aNhburn,  Sawyer.  Price  and  Taylor, 
with  parts  of  Bufi'alo.  TrempcaUau.  Jack<;on.  \Voo«l.  Marathon.  Lin- 
coln. lUirnett.  Polk  and  Ashland,  with  a  part  of  Minnesota,  and  con- 
tain an  area  of  about  fourliiu  tli<ni>-and  '.(piare  miles" — that  to 
say.  an  area  tim-c  time^  as  large  as  Carver's  own  state  of  Connccli- 
cu*.. 

Xot  only  did  Carver  s;.y  nothing  of  this  deed  in  his  book,  but 

11.  'I  II.-  ■•f:i.'  «lmil.'"  In  Smllli  s  1  >...  iiinciii ;iry  lllstoi  v  ..f  W  ..ii>l>i  .nCTi  rsi  from 
tliMl  111  l»r.  l..ttv,.iiis  ii..ninir  .if  r:irv«T.  .ii.  li  ••nilil.-mut  !.•  tunrk  In  lie  latter  In^ini? 
f»nri<minl«  il  l  .v  :i  .  ir.       siil'l'i'sHiic  tl»«  i  frf.  t  of  n  d.-nl  or  ••Icn.  t.  nikI  tl  o  tor 

tciisr  l.rlii^r  |.iM\|.|.  .|  Willi  iw..  pr-.j.-.  I Im:  l.il^tl.s  \\\:\\  1....k  nu.«  vlilvV.r*  or  rtiUiMtHii.- 
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the  map  of  his  travels  drawn  by  his  own  hand  bears  on  part  of  the 
tract  named  in  the  deed  tlie  inscription:  "This  vast  extent  of  country 
is  now  possessed  by  the  Chippeways.*'  In  1804  tlie  original  of  the 
deed  had  disappeared  from  Dr.  Lettsom's  possession,  having,  he  sup- 
posed, been  stolen  by  a  servant,  and  it  has  never  been  seen  smcc. 
But  for  nearly  half  a  century  a  large  space  on  maps  of  the  United 
States  was  marked  ■"Car\er's  Tract."'  Three  attempts — one  in  1S06. 
one  in  1823,  and  one  in  1S25 — were  made  to  induce  Congress  to 
confirm  the  alleged  grant,  the  petitioners  being  people  who  claimed 
to  act  on  behalf  of  the  heirs,  but  were  believed  to  be  chiefly  concerned 
on  their  own  account,  having  purchased  large  interests  in  the  claim. 
In  each  instance  Congress  refused  to  confirm  the  grant.  In  the  way  01 
such  action  stood  in  the  first  place  the  informalitj-  of  the  alleged  deed, 
which  had  never  been  produced  for  examination,  which  was  without 
witnesses,  and  which,  even  if  existent,  might  have  been  signed  by  the 
Indians  in  ignorance  of  its  purport,  as  it  was  admitted  to  be  in 
Carver's  handwriting  and  in  the  English  language,  which  they  did 
not  understand.  But  there  were  other  serious  obstacles  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  deed  by  Congress.  There  was  the  fact  that  by  a  proclama- 
tion of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  dated  Octol)er  7.  1763,  private  per- 
sons were  prohibited  from  acquiring  Indian  lands:  and  there  was  the 
fact  that  the  Indians  declared  they  had  no  knowledge  of  Sioux  chiefs 
with  names  like  those  on  the  deed,  the  tortoise  in  particular  not  being 
a  Sioux  totem;  and  there  was  the  further  fact  that  the  Sioux  of  the 
Plain  never  owned  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Peters,  who  was  the  foremost  and  mo>t  active 
person  in  pushing  for  Congressional  action  recognizing  the  claim, 
set  up  that  he  had  secured  statements  from  Indians  to  the  etYect  that 
they  had  heard  of  such  a  grant  being  made  \o  an  Englishman  at  the 
time  stated,  but  these  str'tements  did  not  serve  to  counteract  the 
evidence  against  the  \alidity  of  the  grant,  and  the  significant  circum- 
stance that  no  such  grant  hid  been  contirmcd  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, under  which  Car\ei'  li\ed.  and  in  whose  behalf  his  service-^ 
were  pertormod.  Long  alter  the  failure  oi  the  attemin^  to  obtain 
Congressional  recognition  of  tiie  <;raiU.  liowexer.  deeds  were  sold 
pretending  to  c(mvey  pr(>piM-ty  under  it.  and  many  of  the<e  worthies-* 
instruments  are  on  record  in  the  western  counties  .it  \\'i-C')nsin.'- 


12.  S.t<k<rs  .nfi>  r  tlic  nrlvin  of  plir.isrs  w.\\  l>o  int. -n -toil  in  knowinT  tlint  »n  one 
plfn-e  In  the  <h  i'«l  the  L'i:intiM-  is  r«-ltMr(  cl  1.1  ;is  ••oni  u'.  o.)  IhlIIht  .l.iiiac Ii.ui  nl<»r«««rtl«l. 

whom  we  n-Joi.     to  s  niiic  jiiii.ui:;  ns."     H  Ikk  I'.m-ii  l'- n.-iiilly  <«n|.^.!^.-.t  that  th.> 

|ihra.««^  "ISrotli.^r  .T-iiLitli  Mi"  (irii;iii;iii  -l  in  :i  n  iii;irk  «>r  Cm.  ^V;l^llillv•to^|.  .hirinp  il'o 
Jlcv.ilnt  iniiiii  y  \\;ir.  w  ii.'.  wlini  lii.-  .irniv  \\:is  ninninc  ^^l).•^t  of  ninninnit  hm.  "Wo 
innst  roiisnli  HiMtli.  r  .h.niitli.in  «\\  »!;<•  Mil>.|i<<  t  "  •n.!in<nir  .1..ii!ith.in  TrMin>>nU  tl.v  .l.hr. 
w  ho  \\:ts  tl1.11  i;->v,Tii.>r  of  (  .hhi-m  i  l.  iii .  I'.ui  If  tlir  «  iirv.^r  «1.><mI  »«  ir<-litillN>.  ».i«'rr  xv*« 
a  ('..iiiiiMtl.  \it  in. in  wii"  liL'iin.l  ms  i;r..l  Ii.m  .I..n:il  I  mu"  n.Mil>  t-ii  y.:u«»  |.of..r»«  llio 
olnt loii.'iry  \\;>r. 
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The  extent  to  which  Carver  was  responsible  for  and  beheved  in 
the  deed  will  probably  n.ever  fully  appear.  If  he  had  confidence  in 
Its  validity  it  seems  stran^^e  that  he  said  nothing  of  it  in  either  of  the 
two  editions  of  his  book  which  were  published  during  his  life,  one 
of  them  after  he  had  had  a  hearing  before  the  king  at  which  he 
received  permission  to  publish  his  journals,  and  at  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Peters,  the  king  recognized  the  validity  of  the  grant.  Peters 
appears  to  have  been  held  in  low  esteem  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
he  was  the  conspicuous  figure  in  the  exploiting  of  the  Carver  grant. 

The  goods  which  Carver  had  contracted  for  at  Michillimackinac  to 
be  sent  to  him  at  St.  Anthony's  Falls  never  came.  They  had  been 
entrusted  by  Col.  Ror^ers  to  traders  who  ignored  his  orders  and 
disposed  of  them  elsewiiere.  This  interfered  with  Carver's  plan  of 
pushing  forward  toward  the  Pacific,  for  his  experience  had  taught 
him  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  his  way  safely  through 
strange  and  sa\age  tribes  without  gifts  to  bestow  as  he  went  along. 
Going  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  he  procured  what  could  be  spared  by  the 
traders  whom  he  had  left  there  the  preceding  year,  and  with  these 
determined  to  buy  friendship  on  the  route  across  the  country  of  the 
Chippewas  to  Lake  Superior.  At  the  Grand  Portage  on  the  north 
side  of  that  lake  he  would  encounter  the  traders  who  annually  went 
from  Michillimackinac  to  the  northwest,  and  from  these  he  might 
be  able  to  procure  a  supply  that  would  warrant  him  in  carrying  out 
his  larger  intentions  of  western  exph^ration.  A  pleasant  incident  of 
meeting  with  the  Chippewas  has  already  been  narrated.  .\n  uniiieasant 
incident  was  hi^^  encounter  with  the  Grand  Sautor.  who.  when  ap- 
proached by  Carver  in  a  courteous  manner,  withluld  his  hand,  and 
looking  at  him  fiercely  said  in  a  gruff  voice.  "Cawin  nishishin  saga- 
nosh!"  which  was  the  Chippewa  for  '"The  English  are  no  good."  The 
Grand  Sautor  had  his  tomahawk  in  his  hand  when  lie  spoke,  and 
Carver,  fearing  a  blow,  seized  his  pistol,  holding  it  carele>sly  as  he 
passed  close  by  to  let  the  chief  see  that  he  w;i>  not  airai<l  of  him. 
There  was  no  bUxjdslied.  and  Carver,  having  kept  on  his  gu.ird  during 
the  night,  went  his  way  unmolested  the  next  morning. 

Describing  the  scenes  along  the  Chippewa  River,  he  tells  of  a 
wood  three-(iuarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  dei)th  more  than  the 
eye  could  reach,  where  "every  tree,  many  of  which  were  more  than 
six  feet  in  circmn lerence,  was  lying  llat  on  the  ground,  torn  u|>  by  the 
roots,  the  wor]<  of  some  extraordinary  hurricane."  C>n  a  head  bratich 
of  the  St.  Cn«ix  he  discovered  several  mine>^  of  virgin  copper,  lie 
thought  the  country  between  the  Mi>^si>-ippi  :ind  Lake  Superior 
justly  name'l  the  .M»«schettoe  Country.  "It  being  then  their  soa<oti. 
1  ne\er  saw  or  felt  so  many  of  tlio^e  in-ects  in  tn>  hie." 

'Fow.ird  the  end  of  July  he  .arrived  at  the  Grand  rortaue.  Here 
he  met  a  large  party  of  Killi>linoev  and  .\ssinipoils  "with  llieir  rc^pcc- 
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tive  kings  and  families,"  and  received  from  them  accounts  of  the 
lakes  lying  to  the  northwest  of  Lake  Superior.  People  who  have 
a  fancy  for  occultism  will  relish  the  story  which  he  tells  of  the 
medicine  man  who  foretold  to  an  hour  the  time  at  which  a  canoe 
would  arrive  with  people  in  il  who  would  give  information  concern- 
ing the  approach  of  the  traders.  The  traders  came,  hut  they  could 
spare  no  goods  for  Carver,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  Western 
tour. 

Skirting  the  north  and  east  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  and  jn'o- 
cceding  to  Lake  Huron  in  his  canoe.  Carver  arrived  in  Xf>vend>er, 
1767,  at  Michillimackinac.  having  safely  traveled  nearly  twelve  hundred 
miles  on  the  great  lakes  in  that  frail  vessel  of  birch.  ITc  was  obliged 
to  stay  through  the  winter  until  the  following  June  at  M ichillimack • 
inac,  the  ice  in  Lake  Huron  not  permitting  travel,  but  he  found 
sociable  company,  and  spent  his  time  very  agreeably.  He  arrived  in 
Boston  in  October,  1768.  "haxing  ])ecn  absent  on  this  expedition  two 
years  and  tlve  months,  and  during  that  time  tra\-eled  near  se\en 
thousand  miles." — a  longer  jcmrney  in  tho<e  days  than  it  is  in  these. 

"Frcnn  thence,"  says  Carxer.  after  telling  nf  his  arrival  in  P.oston. 
''as  soon  as  I  had  i-)roperly  digested  my  ]<)urnal  and  Charts.  I  <et  out 
for  England  to  comnnmicate  the  discoveries  1  h;'.d  made,  and  to  ren- 
der them  beneticial  to  the  kingdom."  His  tece])tion  at  first  appears 
to  have  been  auspicious.  "On  my  arrival  in  i'ngland."  he  say^.  "I 
presented  a  petition  to  his  majesty  in  C(nmcil.  i)raying  for  a  reim- 
bursement of  those  sums  I  had  exi)ended  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  was  referred  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  trade  and 
plantations.  Their  lordships  from  the  tenor  of  it  thought  the  intelli- 
gence I  could  give  of  so  much  importance  to  the  n.ition  that  they 
ordered  me  to  a]i]H-ar  b^M'ore  the  board.  This  message  I  obeyed,  and 
underwent  a  long  examination,  nuich  I  beliexe  to  the  satisfactit^n  of 
every  lord  i)ro<cnt.  When  it  was  finished.  I  re(]ue<ted  to  know  what 
I  should  do.  with  my  j'aper^.  Without  hoitation.  the  first  lord  re- 
plied that  1  might  i>ublish  them  whenever  1  plea-cd ." 

l)Ut  from  this  time  on  the  fate  of  the  unlucky  traveler  was  "cast 
in  shallows  and  in  mi<erie><."  He  di>^poscd  of  hi<  p.ipers  to  a  book- 
seller. When  they  were  nearly  ready  lor  the  ]>res-.  an  order  was 
issued  from  the  Council  T.oard  re(|mring  Carver  to  delixer  without 
delay,  into  the  plant.ition  olVue.  all  his  ch.irts  ami  jomtials.  and  e\ery 
paper  relative  to  the  discoveries^  which  he  had  m.ide.  To  obey  this 
command,  he  was  obliged  to  repurchase  his  mantiser\pt  from  the 
bookseller,  at  great  expense,  and  an  ctYort  which  he  m.ide  lo  have 
the  amount  of  this  outlay  added  to  the  accoimt  of  his  other  expenses 
was  unavailing.  The  govirnment  allowed  hiu)  £i..^7.>  ''"^  ^''"^  original 
account,  and  that  vv.is  all. 

In  1774  he  had  a  glc.un  (»l  hope.    Kichard  \\  Intwoi  th.  l"s.|  .  mem- 
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l)cr  of  Parliament  tor  Stafford, who  appears  to  have  possessed 
financial  means  as  well  as  an  ambition  to  achieve  distinction,  under- 
took to  equip  an  expedition  and  proceed  in  conjunction  with  Carver 
to  carry  out  the  traveler's  original  project  of  exploring  the  North- 
west as  far  as  tlie  Pacific  Ocean.  Their  plan  was  to  ascend  the  Mis- 
souri, discover  the  source  of  the  Oregon  or  River  of  the  West,  and 
proceed  down  that  river  to  its  mouth — precisely  what  Captains  Lewis 
and  Clarke  accomplished  in  their  undertaking  of  thirty  years  later. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  "River  of  the  West"'  Carver  and  Whitworth  were 
to  have  formed  a  settlement.  Xor  did  they  purpose  to  stop  at  this. 
Their  plan  contemplated  a  further  voyage  of  discovery,  to  find  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Pacific  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  they  were  to  have  taken 
with  them  artificers  and  seamen  sufficient  to  build  and  navigate  ves- 
sels for  this  purpose.  Carver  had  carefully  planned  all  the  details  of 
this  expedition.  He  had  expected  to  enlist  his  old  friend  Col.  Rogers, 
the  commandant  at  Fort  Michillimackinac.  in  the  enterprise,  and 
to  construct  a  fort  at  Lake  Pepin  as  a  means  of  holding  possession  of 
the  country  commanding  the  route  from  the  Great  lakes  to  the 
new  country  which  he  expected  to  open  up  to  commercial  enter- 
prise and  development.  But  just  when  he  and  his  friends  were 
ready  to  start,  other  Americans,  at  Bunker's  ?Iill.  set  on  foot  another 
enterprise,  which  interfered  with  his.  and  changed  the  destiny  of 
this  Western  Continent. 

It  was  ten  years  from  the  completion  of  his  tour  in  the  North- 
west when  Carver  received  permission  to  publish  his  book.  It  came 
out  in  London  in  1778,  and  bore  this  title: 

,   "THREE   YK.\RS-    TU.WEL.S   TIIItOl  GII   THE   INTERIOR   PARTS   OF  NORTH 
AMERICA,   for  .Moro  than  Flvr  Tliousiiind  <  oiitiiiiiiun  nn  A.-oount  of  tho 

Groat  I^kos.  jiiul  all  tho  Lakes.  Jslainls  and  Rivers.  Cataracts.  Mountains.  Min- 
eral.'*. Siiil  and  Vo-retaMe  rnnluftion.s  of  the  Nnrtlnvost  Replons  of  that  Vast  C-ai- 
tlnent;  with  a  Description  of  tho  Rlrds.  Boasts.  Reiitllos.  Insects,  and  Fishes 
reculiar  to  the  Country.  Tuiroth<r  witli  a  Concise  lli.^tory  of  the  Gonitis.  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Indians  Inhaidtini:  the  I.Jinds  that  Lie  Adjacent  to  tho  Iload^ 
and  to  tho  Westward  of  the  Gnat  River  Mississippi:  and  an  Appendix  Dos.  rl».ln,: 
the  Vnciiltlxatod  Tarts  of  Aniorica  that  are  Most  Proper  for  rorniinsr  Sottlonients. 
l?y  <  aptain  .Jonathan  Carv  r.  of  (ho  Provincial   Troops  In  Auu<rl<a.'" 

The  length  of  time  coiisumecl  in  Carver's  journey  is  exaggerated 
i'!  this  title,  while  the  distance  traversed  is  tinderstated.  N<»t  mote 
than  one-third  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  account  of  his  travcU. 
the  rest  being  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  origin.  matuicr<. 
cc.stoms.  religion  and  language  of  the  Indians,  and  with  chapters  on 
tile  Wnw  and  famia  oi  the  interior  i)arts  of  North  .\nicrica.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  \v(jrk  he  does  not  content  himself  with  giving  hi 
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own  observations.  ])ut  also  draws  freely,  without  credit,  upon  the 
writings  of  Charlev<jix.  Hennepin  and  Lahontan. 

Carver's  contributions  to  the  science  of  geography  are  not  on  the 
whole  suthcient  to  justify  his  disparagement  of  tlie  maps  of  the  early 
French  explorers.  He  covers  the  interior  of  the  lower  Michigan 
peninsula  with  a  formidable  range  of  mountains.  fie  makes  Lake 
Michigan  unduly  broad,  and  robs  it  of  fully  one-third  of  its  length. 
Due  eastward  from  Lake  Winnebago,  he  shows  a  deep  indentation  of 
the  coast,  and  the  del)ouchure  of  three  rivers.  Milwaukee  is  possibly 
indicated  at  a  point  marked  "Poutowattimie  Town."  but  he  has  placed 
it  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  east  of  Fort  St.  Joseph,  which 
he  also  places  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  though  its  loca- 
tion was  on  the  east  shore.  The  route  over  which  he  traveled  is  in 
general  set  down  correctly,  but  Smith  in  the  Documentary  History 
of  Wisconsin  notes  that  Carver  makes  a  mistake  in  his  description 
of  the  soiwces  of  the  Fox  and  the  Wisconsin.'-^  The  Carver  map  of 
Lake  Superior  does  not  sh(nv  the  general  shape  of  the  lake  and  the 
relative  size  of  the  large  islands  as  well  as  the  map  of  the  Jesuits  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1672.  though  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  shows  the 
islands  of  the  Apostle  group,  which  are  not  on  the  Jesuit  map,  and 
it  calls  them  "the  12  Apostles."  a  fact  which  has  suggested  the  errone- 
ous assumption  that  Carver  gave  the  islands  this  name.^"'  But  it  wa> 
Carver's  expressed  intention  to  avoid  describing  localities  by  fanciful 
new  names,  and  to  give  the  names  by  which  they  were  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  their  vicinity.  The  "Twelve  Ai)ostles"  is  a  name 
much  more  likely  to  have  originated  with  the  pious  Jesuits  than  with 
anyone  else.  It  is  a  mistake  to  supi)ose  it  appeared  on  Carver's  map 
for  the  first  time.  It  may  be  seen  on  the  map  of  "Canada  and  the 
Northern  Part  of  Louisiana,  with  the  Adjacent  Countries,  by  Thonias 
Jefferys.  Geographer  to  His  Majesty."  which  bears  date  of  1762. 
and  a  reprint  of  part  of  which  is  published  in  Xeill's  History  of 
Minnesota. 

From  the  treatment  which  Carver  and  his  charts  and  journals 
were  accorded  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations 
in  England,  however,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  recognized  as  haviuL; 
made  imi)ortant  contributions  to  the  fund  of  English  geographical 
knowledge  at  that  time.  His  nnnute  and  practical  remarks  on  the 
industrial  re.NOurces  of  the  Northwest  also  p(»sse>i«^ed  great  ori^inial 
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value.  James  C.  Pilling's  exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  Siouan  lan- 
guages "indicates  that  Carver  is  the  first  author  who  ever  published  i 
vocabulary  of  the  Santee  tongue,  and  its  length,  eight  pages,  renders 
it  evident  that  it  was  an  original  compilation  which  must  have  required 
considerable  time  and  patience." 

That  the  book  met  a  popular  demand  for  information  not  acces- 
sible elsewhere  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  translated  into  the 
French.  German  and  Dutch  languages,  and  that  it  has  been  printed  in 
no  less  than  twenty-three  editions.^*- 

One  noteworthy  feature  of  Carver's  literary  style  is  his  habit  of 
brightening  his  narrative  by  the  insertion  here  and  there  of  long 
speeches  in  the  first  person  put  into  the  mouths  of  characters  in  his 
story.  The  report  of  his  own  speech  to  the  Naudowessies  may  be 
cited  as  an  instance.  In  these  cases  he  possibly  follows  the  argument 
of  what  was  actually  said,  but  it  is  improbable  that  he  took  down  a 
formal  report  at  the  time.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  he  wrote  irom 
memory,  introducing  as  many  eml^ellishments  as  he  could.  .\s  proof 
that  these  fiights  of  eloquence  are  well  done,  it  is  no  doubt  worth 
while  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  one  of  them,  reciting  the  lament  of  a 
Naudowessie  Indian  addressed  to  the  corpse  of  a  warrior  relative,  al 
his  funeral,  inspired  a  poem  by  Schiller^"  which  in  the  opinion  of 
Goethe  was  one  of  that  poet's  finest  productions — '"The  Death  Song 

IG.    Groely  sa.vs  twonty-thrce.    rilliii;:  nivts  u  list  uf  t wcuty-unr.  as  follows: 

EDITIONS  OF  (".VUVKIfS  TK.\Vr.I..S. 

1.  — ITTs  I^iiidoii.  I'riiitfd  for  tin-  .Vntlmr. 

2.  --177i»  I^imloii,  riiiiuti  for  tlir  -Kiitlior. 

3.  — 1771»  Dul.lin. 

4.  — 17M)  Hiunl>ur^'. 

r».--17sl  liondoii.  to  whi.  h  is  jkMimI  s,)tiip  M.coiiiit  of  tin-  :iiitlii;r.  with  portrait. 
G.-17S4  I'liihi.lclphia.  Va. 
7.— 17n4  l'r<n>-li  trans. 

5.  — 17S4  Krt'ixl)  trans. 
{».-17Si>  IMilla.N'lplii;..  I'a. 

le.  — 17'.>4  l?.istoii. 

11.  ~171»(;  L<y. It'll.  2  vols  .  Willi  jMirtrait. 

12.  -17'.Mi  riiilaili  lphia.  I'a. 

i;?.-  I7!t7  r.ostoii. 

H.  -lsi:?  WaliMil.'.   .\.  II. 

I. -,._1S;!S  llari-fi-  Itios..  ;?(!  Ixnuloii  IMIIioii 
1(5.  — IS.'.J  rrciKli  trans. 

Other  cilitions  an-  said  to  lia\--  |.rini»d' 
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of  a  Xaudowessie  Chief."  This  poem  has  been  transhited  into  English 
at  three  different  times,  by  Edgar  A.  Bowring,  Sir  John  Herschel  and 
Sir  Edward  Buhver  Lytton. 

Carver's  last  years  were  full  of  wretchedness.  He  married  in 
London,  while  his  first  wife,  with  a  large  family,  was  still  living  in 
America.  The  bitter  disappointment  due  to  the  failure  of  his  projects 
of  exploration  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  He  manfully 
struggled  to  support  his  English  wife  and  her  two  young  children, 
and  in  addition  to  his  travels  prepared  a  gazetteer  and  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Tobacco,"  which  is  described  as  a 
work  of  much  merit, and  which  appeared  in  1779.  His  original 
works  appear  to  have  brought  him  scanty  remuneration,  and  when  he 
was  constrained  by  poverty  to  sell  his  name  to  the  publisher  of  a 
large  folio  volume  in  the  writing  of  which  he  had  borne  no  part,  en- 
titled "The  New  Universal  Traveller,"  his  friends  looked  upon  the 
transaction  as  dishonorable,  and  withdrew  their  countenance  from  his 
efforts  to  gain  a  maintenance.  He  finally  secured  a  beggarly  employ- 
ment as  a  clerk  in  a  lottery  office,  and  died  in  January.  1780.  according 
to  the  Gentleman's  [Magazine,  "absolutely  and  strictly  starved."  His 
friend.  Dr.  Lettsom,  sold  a  number  of  copies  of  his  book  for  the  benefit 
of  his  English  widow  and  her  children,  and  turned  to  advantage  the 
public  sympathy  for  destitute  authors  which  was  aroused  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  by  founding  the  Literary  Fund,  of  London, 
for  the  relief  of  needy  authors. 

Travelers  on  the  upper  ^Mississippi  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury never  failed  to  look  for  Carver's  Cave.  But  not  all  of  them  found 
it.  As  late  as  1820  it  was  said  that  his  name  and  the  date  when  he 
visited  it  could  be  plainly  seen  cut  into  the  soft  rock.  Schoolcraft 
went  into  Fountain  Cave,  four  miles  above,  thinking  it  was  the  one 
made  famous  by  Jonathan  Carver,  and  Dot  v.  who  was  the  secretary 
of  his  expedition,  notes  the  fact  in  his  journal.  Later  the  Schoolcraft 
party  discovered  their  error,  and  found  that  tluy  had  missed  ihe  en- 
trance to  the  Carver  Cave  because,  it  was  ol)structed  by  fallen  rocks 
Featherstonhaugh  made  the  same  mistake  as  Schoolcraft.  Nicollet,  who 
was  employed  by  the  government  to  make  a  hydrographical  survey  of 
the  upper  Mississippi,  in  1837,  removed  the  debris  and  laid  the  entrance 
of  the  famous  cavern  open  to  curiosity-seekers.  On  Wednesday,  the 
1st  of  May.  1867,  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  elaborately  cele- 
brated the  Carver  centenary  and  \i>ited  the  cave  in  a  body.  .\n  inter- 
esting monograph  published  at  the  expense  of  the  society  conuncmo- 
rates  tiie  celebration.  In  1872.  the  Milwaukee  v^-  St.  Paul  Railway  cut 
away  the  outer  wall  of  the  cave  to  make  way  for  a  track,  and  divertcil 
the  stream  running  through  it  to  feed  a  tank  which  supplied  the  loco- 
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motives  with  water.  ^^lore  recently  the  Burhngton  Road  ha.s  cut  away 
the  last  vestiges  of  the  cave  to  make  room  for  its  tracks,  wliich  arc 
laid  between  those  of  the  St.  Paul  and  the  blurt.  Thus,  before  the 
march  of  material  progress,  perish  the  picturesque  monuments  of  the 
past!  But  mind  is  superior  to  matter.  Let  me  close  by  citing  an 
often-quoted  paragraph  from  Carver's  book: 

''To  what  power  or  authority  this  new  world  will  become  depend- 
ent after  it  has  arisen  from  its  present  uncultivated  state,  time  alone 
can  discover.  But  as  the  seat  of  empire  from  time  immemorial  has 
been  gradually  progressing  toward  the  West,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  at  some  future  period  mighty  kingdoms  will  emerge  from  these 
wildernesses,  and  stately  palaces  and  solemn  temples  with  gilded 
spires  reaching  to  the  skies,  supplant  the  Indian  huts  whose  only  dec- 
orations are  the  barbarous  trophies  of  their  vanquished  enemies." 

Carver's  Cave  has  vanished,  but  Carver's  prophecy  has  become  a 
solid  reality,  more  wonderful  than  the  wonders  of  any  cave,  and  more 
inspiring  to  the  imagination  of  thoughtful  men. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE  PLACE  AND  DATE  OF  CARVER'S  BIRTH. 

"Dr.  Lcttsoin  g^ivcs  Stillwater,  in  Connecticut,  as  Carver's  birth- 
place, and  adds — 'since  rendered  famous  by  tiie  surrender  of  the  army 
under  Gen.  Burgoyne.'  As  we  have  no  such  place  as  Stillwater  ni 
Connecticut,  we  have  it  stated  by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
in  the  published  proceedings  of  their  meeting  of  October  21.  187 1, 
that  'Stillwater,  in  New  York,  is  where  Carver  was  in  fact  born.'  We 
infer  he  was  not  a  native  of  Stillwater.  New  York,  from  the  fact  stated 
in  French's  Historical  and  Statistical  Gazetteer  of  New  York,  that 
Stillwater  was  not  settled  till  about  1750 — eighteen  years  after  Car- 
ver's birth:  an.d  the  Carver  name  does  not  appear  amcMig  t'ne  lirst 
settlers  of  that  town.  Dr.  Peters  states  that  Carver  was  born  in 
Canterbury.  Connecticut:  and  Hinman's  Geneal<Tgy  of  the  Puritans  of 
Connecticut  gives  the  names  of  several  Carvers  among  the  early  set- 
tlers there — among  them.  David  Carver,  who  died  there  in  1727;  his 
son  Benjamin,  who  was  born  in  1722;  Sanuiel  and  Esther  Carver,  the 
heads  of  a  family:  Jcuiathan  and  Abigail  (nee  Robins)  Carver,  married 
^.n  1746;  and  in  the  adjoining  town  o\  Windham.  Hinman  states  that 
Jonathan  Car\er.  b}-  Eunice  Downer,  had  a  son.  Jonathan.  !)orn 
Decend)er  18.  1741.  Barber,  in  his  Historical  Collections  of  Comiecti- 
cut,  states  that  it  is  believed  that  Captain  Cai  ver  was  born  in  Canter- 
bury. All  things  considered,  thi^  inference  seems  the  most  pr«>b- 
ablc."— L.  C.  D.  [L\iiian  C.  Draper!  in  note  to  Durrie's  '"Capt.  Jona- 
than Car\er,"  Wis.  Historical  Cnllns.,  X'ol. 

Judge  Daniel  W.  Bond.  2i0()  .Massachusetts  .Xveiuie.  Cambridge 
A\e.,  Mass.,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Siii)rvme  covut  of  .Massachu- 
setts, who  has  made  researches  concerning  the  Carver  fatnil\.  s.iys  in 
a  letter  to  Ch.'irlo  E.  (;os>>.  of  .Milwaukee,  a  great-great-grandson  of 
Jonathan  Carver:  "I  don't  believe  the  date  given,  I7.V\  of  the  birili  of 
C.'.pt.  Carwr  is  correct.  It  secnis  his  wile  was  17  when  she  was  mar- 
ried to  him  lin  17}')'!.  In  all  my  genealogical  investigations  1  have 
seen  the  marria,L;e  of  but  one  boy  under  jo  years  of  ai^e.  There  i- 
one  m.n  rii  <i  at  17.  .SheMon  (Sheldon's  History  of  Deertiehi  I  gives 
Cai)l.  Carver's  birth  as  1720  or  17.^0  (?).  He  d<»es  not  know  wherr 
he  found  th.it  date,     1  do  not  ihitdx  he  was  m.irricd  at  10  or  17  \rars 
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of  age."    Judge  Bond  gives  a  list  of  Capt.  Carvers  children,  taken 

from  the  Canterbury,  Conn.,  records,  in  which  it  appears  that  his 

iirst  child,  Mary,  was  born  April  8,  1747. 
« 

PETERS  AX  UNRELIABLE  WITNESS. 

"Dr.  Peters  is  at  best  very  questionable  authority.  He  'was  a 
native  of  Hebron,  Connecticut,  born  jn  1735,  and  was  in  active  life 
during  the  whole  period  (jf  Capt.  Car\'er"s  pu])lic  career,  his  accjuaint- 
ance  with  him  commencing  in  1754.  and  no  doubt  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  the  particulars  of  his  public  services.  How  much 
prejudice  or  interest  may  have  warped  his  judgment  or  tempted  his 
cupidity  to  make  statements  unwarranted  by  the  facts  in  the  c^ise.  it  is 
impossible  at  this  remote  date  to  determine.  He  was  a  violent  Tory, 
and  retired  to  England  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  and 
remained  there  over  thirty  years,  during  which  he  wrote  his  famous 
History  of  Connecticut:  'This  w(jrk,'  says  Dr.  Allen  in  his  Biograph- 
ical Dictionary,  'is  embarrassed  in  its  authority  by  a  numi'>er  of 
fables,'  while  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  of  Connecticut,  in  his  Historical  Dis- 
courses, calls  it  'that  most  unscrupulous  and  malicious  of  lying  narra- 
tives, Peters'  History  of  Connecticut";  and  that  careful  historical  stu- 
dent, Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  calls  him  'that 
notorious  liar'." — Draper,  in  note  on  Durrie'e  "Jonathan  Carver", 
Wis.  Historical  Collns. 

Peters  was  the  author  of  the  remarkable  version  of  the  Cnnnecti- 
cut  Blue  Laws  which  though  once  widely  accepted  is  now  declared 
and  generally  believed  to  be  unscrupulously  garbled. 

THE  HIEROGLYPHICS  IX  CARX'ER'S  CAVE. 

J.  F.  Williams,  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  in 
■  1867.  says  in  the  description  of  the  cave  contained  m  his  report  of  the 
Carver  centenary: 

"Indian  hieroglyphics  or  ])ictographs.  .is  mentionetl  by  Car\er. 
are  still  to  be  found  on  the  walls,  but  whether  the  same  ones  th.it 
adorned  tlie  Wakan-teebe  when  Jonathan  \isited  it.  in  nt^t.  it  i--  ditli- 
eult  to  s.iy.  .\  rude  representation  of  a  serpent,  some  three  I'eet  in 
length,  is  the  most  prominent  sculpture  on  the  walU.  It  i^  strenuously 
asserted  by  many  anti<|uarians  to  be  the  seal  or  family  c«\at-ot-nrnis  of 
Otoh-ton-goom-lish-eaw.  whoso  signature  of  the  great  dee<l  wa^  a 
representation  of  :i  stiake.  ()thers  say  it  is  not  Indi.m.  but  evidently 
the  work  of  a  white  man.  If  >;o.  it  nnist  h :i\e  been  doiir  a  long  tune 
ago,  as  our  oldest  settlers  s;iy  it  was  there  when  they  \\\^\  vjsitcd  the 
cave." 
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THE  CARVER  GRANT. 

"Lord  Palnierston  stated  in  1839  that  no  trace  could  be  found  in 
the  British  Othce  of  state  papers  showing  any  ratification  of  the 
Carver  Grant." — Xeill's  ^^linncsota. 

"Carver  only  once  in  the  body  of  his  work  mentions  the  chiefs 
whose  signatures  and  ''family  coat-of-arms"  are  appended  to  tjie  deed. 
On  page  380,  speaking  of  Indian  nomenclature,  he  says:  "This  great 
warrior  of  the  Xaudowessics  was  named  Ot-tah-ton-goom-lish-cah. 
that  is,  the  Great  Father  of  Snakes;  Ottah  being  in  English  father; 
ton-goom,  great,  and  lish-cah.  a  snake.  Another  chief  was  called  Ho- 
nah-paw-ja-tin,  which  means  a  swift  runner  over  the  mountains." 
— J.  F.  Williams,  in  the  Carver  Centenary  pamphlet,  1867. 

rvlaj.  Stephen  H.  Long,  in  his  journal  of  a  voyage  in  a  six-oared 
skifT  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  1817.  published  in  Vol.  IL  of  the 
Collections  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  says: 

"There  also  sailed  in  companj-  with  us  two  young  gentlemen  from 
New  York  by  the  name  of  King  and  Gim.  who  are  grandsons  of 
Capt.  J.  Carver,  the  celebrated  traveler. 

"July  27.  Prairie  du  Chien. — Last  evening  Messrs.  Gun  and  King 
arrived  at  the  Prairie  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Whether  they 
accomplished  the  object  of  their  trip.  viz..  to  establish  their  claim  to 
the  tract  of  country  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  their  grandfather  Carver. 
I  had  no  time  to  inquire,  but  presume  there  is  no  ground  for  supi)OS- 
ing  they  did.  as  they  before  told  me  they  could  find  but  one  Indian 
who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  transaction,  or  was  in  the  least  dis- 
posed to  recognize  the  grant.  That  they  [the  Indians]  do  not  consider 
the  cession  cdjligatory  upon  them  is  very  evident,  from  their  having 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  through  the  negotiations  of  Pike,  two  par- 
cels of  the  same  tracts  specified  in  the  grant  in  favor  of  Car\er." 

THE  DEATH  SONG  OF  THE  NAUDOWESSIE  Cllll-F. 

Carver,  in  his  Travels,  says:  "When  the  Naudowessio  br«Might 
their  dead  for  interment  to  the  great  cave.  I  attempted  to  get  an  ui - 
sight  into  the  remaining  burial  riles.  *  *  *  *  .\iter  the  bre.ith  ij> 
departed,  the  body  is  dressed  in  the  same  attire  it  usually  wore,  his 
face  is  painted.  :in<l  he  is  seated  in  an  erect  posture  on  a  mat  or  skin, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  hut.  with  his  weapons  by  his  si<le.  His 
relatives  seated  around,  each  harangues  in  turn  the  deceased:  :ind.  it 
he  has  l)een  a  great  warrior,  recount-^  his  her(>ic  actions  nearly  to  the 
following  i)urport.  which  in  the  Indian  lan>.:u.ige  i<  extremely  poet- 
ical and  pliMsing:  '>'on  >-till  sit  among  us.  brother:  your  person  re- 
tains it"^  u>-ual  resi  inblance.  .-md  continues  -imilar  to  our<i.  withon' 
any  visible  defu  iency.  cxci-pt   it   ha-  lost  tin-  power  of  action.  Uut 
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whither  is  that  l)rcath  l1o\vii.  which  a  few  hours  ai^o  >ciit  no  >inokc 
to  the  Great  Spirit-  Why  are  those  lips  silent  that  lately  delivered  to 
us  expres:^ions  and  ])leasing  language?  Why  are  tho>e  feet  motionless 
that  a  short  time  ago  were  fleeter  than  the  deer  on  yonder  mountains? 
Why  useless  hang  those  arms  that  could  climb  the  tallest  tree,  or 
draw  the  toughest  bow?  Alas,  every  part  of  that  frame  which  we  lately 
beheld  with  admiration  and  wonder  is  now  become  as  inanimate  as  it 
was  three  hundred  years  ago!  We  will  not.  however,  bemoan  thee  as 
if  thou  wast  forever  lost  to  us.  or  that  thy  name  would  be  buried  in 
oblivion.  Thy  soul  yet  lives  in  the  great  country  of  Spirits  with  those 
of  thy  nation  that  have  gone  before  lh.ee:  and  though  we  are  left  be- 
hind to  perpetuate  thy  fame,  we  shall  one  day  join  thee,  .\ctuated  by 
the  respect  we  bore  thee  whilst  living,  we  now  come  to  tender  thee  the 
last  act  of  kindness  in  our  i)ower.  That  thy  body  might  not  lie  neg- 
lected on  the  plain  and  become  a  prey  to  the  beasts  of  the  tield  or 
fowls  of  the  air,  we  'will  take  care  to  lay  it  w  ith  those  of  thy  prede- 
cessors who  have  gone  before  thee:  hoping  at  the  <amc  time  that  thy 
spirit  will  feed  with  ilieir  spirits,  and  be  ready  to  receive  ours  wiien  we 
shall  also  arrive  at  the  great  country  of  souls." 

The  fine  poem  by  Schiller  which  this  passage  inspired  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

B  a^  oiu  cD I  ev  ^  CE  o  ^ f  en  I  i  ^^. 

■.Uuiiwtt  lit'!  cv 
".Viit  ffiii  '.Hiiitvinc,  ffu  ci  l>at;o. 
•Jllo  cr      Vhl>i  iiiw  \.\b. 

Tccl\  UH'  in  fie  siwvi  cci  .v.iiiftc. 

;''Jc  ric  Hxmn.  f.iKcr.hoIlc, 
Tic  fc>^  .Hcmut'  cv-:  2imiv 

;Huf  f  cm  ;  Imu  cci  ,\\\n-  < 

,»!c('cu  ^llu1'  ten  iil'uce. 
•Juo  toi  ^>uut'.  rev  ."^uMiuiaciircr, 
tci?  •i'ci,>e-J  ;»ich  f 

TitK  %\m.  ti:  ten  J'c^jcii 

NilMiiiitcii  iiicnrt  iiiu""  It  .i«t 
3fM.  fao  Vcl'iii  lit  ciii»U>tcii  : 

2obt.  lie  b.uijeii  kn,\\\  ! 

h-il't  tlMii.  ii  i«i  biiij-a ui<teii. 

v'i'C  te  II  iviMiee  in. In  it. 
ii^c  nui  '.Viaie  cic  ,*elcci  n.tnacn 

i  ei  von  ieU\i  in  leiM  : 
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J'Jd  ma  i-cv?  In  aQc  iti.iii<l>e, 

iii^c  mil  i^.iidH'u  alle  i'.-td'c 
Vuuia  line  flcfiilll. 

I'lU  ten  C^ciftcin  u'e;ot  ci  Ciclvn. 
VicB  uii-J  bicv  allcin. 
ivir  ieinc  ibatcii  lolvu 
Uitb  ibii  frfMireu  tin. 

Siir^cl  bcv  etc  leUten  ''-'abcn, 
itnnnit  Cic  icctcntlr-ci' .' 

■JtUeo  ici  mit  \b\n  begr.U'cn, 
■^Ja•^  ihi  iicuen  in.iv?. 

Vcgt  ilMu  nntcio  .<?.iurt  cic  Vok. 

Tk-  cv  i-umcv  fdniMua. 
?tu*  re?  i-arcu  fcite  xculc. 

Tonn  fcr  "Ji^'^i  u"t  lancj; 

•J[uct>  ca-?  vlKeiicv,  KlMvi  ecktlincn, 

Ta-o  iHMii  iYcinCcoti'tf 
;>ta)\t  mit  fre;  ii;ijlnd:u-ii  i^^ritf.n 
ictvxltc  .t^nii  anf  i-tciM'; 

JVavbcn  iiuit\  ecu  i['eib  ui  m.ilcn, 
ZUdl  tiMU  in  C  c  ooanf. 

Taf(  cv  vbiMid^  n  ba."  nial'Ku 
Su  cei  >2cclcn  ilanc. 


Of  the  three  best  known  Englisli  versions  oi  this  poem — those 
respeetively  hy  Sir  John  Herschcl,  Edgar  A.  Bowring  and  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  liuh.ver.  the  one  last  named  seems  to  be  the  most  spirited, 
though  all  are  meritorious.  Bulwer's  translation,  with  his  own  intro- 
ductory note,  is  here  rei)rodueed. 

Tin-:  INDIAN   DKATII  DIRGE. 

The  'uUix  of  thi.s  poem  taUt-ii  tror.i  CarNri's  Tnwols  'lluou^b  Nortti  .\u>eri<'a. 
Goethe  reckoned  it  .'iiin.iip  Schiller's  best  p<ieiiis  of  the  kiinl.  ;iiul  wished  be  had  made 
a  do/.rii  sii.  h.  P-iit.  iiiei  lsfly  Iut.hisc  C-M-the  nilmire.l  it  ft-r  il<  ol'j<-cli\ iiy,  Willl.mi 
voii  IlmiiliMl.lt  foiiiul  it  wniiliiiLr  in  id.-nliiy.     Si»-  ILifl'mrisier.  p.  ."11. 

See,  OH  Ills  iiKit    MS  if  .it  vnre. 

All  life  lik.'         h.-  hoc: 
Willi  tlinl  -iiuii.'  ;i.<i  1  u  111.  h       \V(  n> 

Wh.'M  li;:lii  t.i  him  w  as  .It  ;ir. 

r.iil  whric  111.'  I  mhl  li:in.l  s  *itreii".:ll!.  and  where 

The  Incalh  Hial  l..\.-.l  1..  I.rrati  e. 
TotlietJreat  Spirit,  al.ifi  in  ;iir. 

Th«>  pra.  <•  i>ip'  "s  lii-iv  \\;-.  aih".' 

An.l  wh.n-  til.'  Iiau  Iv  liK.-  .  ve.  ala<! 

That  wuiii  tin-  d.  -  r  pni>n.\ 
.\l..n;;  th.«  w.ixes  .if  ri|  pllif>  ::ia^M. 

i)v  lields  tlial  Khoh-"  with  d.-w  V 
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Are  these  the  liuilicr-jMjundin^'  fei  t 
That  swept  the  winter  snows? 

What  stateliest  stag  .so  fast  and  fleet? 
Their  speed  <.ut.stripped  the  loe's; 

These  arms  that  then  the  sturdy  bow 
Could  supple  from  its  i/ride. 

How  stark  and  helpless  han^'  tliey  now 
Adown  the  stiffened  side! 

Yet,  weal  to  hiui— at  peaee  he  strays 

Where  never  fall  the  snows; 
Where  o'er  the  meadows  sjn  iniis  the  maize 

Tliat  never  mortal  sows; 

Where  l)ir«Is  are  hliila  on  every  liial;e, 
Wliere  forests  teem  with  d. ■(•!•. 

V.'hero  jjlide  the  tisli  throui:!i  .  vfiy  lake- 
One  ehase  from  year  to  year! 

With  spirits  now  lie  feasts  almve; 

All  left  us— to  revere: 
The  deeds  we  lumor  wiili  our  love. 

Tl'.e  dust  W(-  l.  iry  here. 

Here  hring  the  last  ^'if ts :— kmd  and  slirill 
Wail  death-dir<:i;  for  the  lirave! 

What  pleased  him  most  in  life  may  .still 
Give  pleasure  in  the  grave. 

We  lay  the  ax  heneatii  his  head 

ne  swunjr  when  strength  was  strong  — 

Thcn>ear  on  whieli  liis  l.anquets  fed— 
The  way  fmm  earth  is  loni:: 

And  here,  new-sliariienod,  place  tiie  knife 

That  severed  from  the  clay. 
From  which  tlie  a\  had  s|K)iied  tl'c  liiV. 

The  eomiuered  sialj)  away: 

The  paints  tli.it  d.  rk  the  D.ad.  I,e>i.,\\  — 
Yes.  phK'e  iheuj  in  liis  hand-- 

That  rod  the  Kini:ly  Shade  may  -low 
Amidst  the  Snirit-I^ind : 
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INTRODUCTION. 

One  who  writes  of  the  events  of  only  fifty  years  ago  must  nee'ls 
be  careful  not  only  to  do  justice  to  the  dead,  but  to  be  considerate 
of  the  feelings  of  the  living.  What  may  be  read  on  the  following 
pages  has  not,  I  trust,  been  written  prematurely.  Most  of  the  names 
found  there  are  of  men  who  deserve  honor.  Among  these  I  enroll 
one  who  might  otherwise  seem  to  be  mentioned  with  somewhat  of 
reproach.  John  Hawkins  Rountree.  We  can  not  blame  him  for  being, 
in  his  early  life,  involved  to  some  extent,  in  the  system  of  slavery, 
and  we  rightly  give  him  credit  for  his  later  alliance  with  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  which,  doubtless,  he  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  with 
suspicion  and  dislike. 

Moreover,  we  need  to  remember  that  as  the  opinions  and  practice 
even  of  good  men  have,  within  a  hundred  years,  undergone  a  change 
in  regard  to  lotteries,  so,  within  half  that  time,  there  has  been  v»-rought 
a  moral  revolution  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  act  emancipating 
slaves  in  the  British  colonies  bears  the  signature  of  the  predecessor 
of  Queen  Victoria.  We  notice  with  shame  that  the  bench  of  bishops 
in  the  House  of  Lords  voted  almost  to  a  man  against  this  measure, 
just  as  the  same  ecclesiastical  body  voted  against  the  Quaker  Clark- 
son's  bill  to  prohibit  the  African  slave-trade.  And  yet  these  gen- 
tlemen held  what,  in  the  opinion  of  sundry  people,  is  so  high  a  pre- 
rogative that  save  for  the  kindly  rendered  service  of  those  who  pos- 
sess it,  the  Lord  himself  would  find  it  impossible,  without  somethin:; 
in  the  nature  of  senii-miraculous  intervention,  to  continue  here  on 
earth  His  true  churcli!  And  in  185 1.  Moxcs  Stuart  of  .\n<lover.  who 
introduced  into  America  the  broad-minded  nH-thods  of  German  bib- 
lical scholarship,  published  an  essay  that  was  virtually  a  defense  of 
Southern  slavery. 

As  what  is  now  Wisconsin  was  once  a  part  of  the  political  imit 
that  extended  from  the  .Mississippi  eastward  to  PemisN  Ivania  and 
Virginia — that  is,  of  the  Old  Xi->rtln\est  Territi>ry — there  is  abundant 
reason  for  the  reference  to  the  ()rilitiance  of  1787.  .Vnu^ni:  its  prac- 
tical effects,  not  conmionly  noted,  was.  probably,  the  exodus  of  ;lic 
French  slaveholders  from  Kaskaski.i  .ind  \icinit>-  to  Missouri, — to 
St.  Getu\ ieve.— wlunre  (iovciiior  Dod^o  and  General  joties  brought 
slaves  to  what  is  now  Wisconsin  Good  was  it  for  Illinois  that  she 
was  rid.  for  tiie  mo^t  part,  of  sKaveholding  by  the  I'rench  before 
I'lvNUold^  ;ind  hi->  ilk-  began  deni.uiding.  in  the  name  of  the  Anieri- 
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can  settlers,  the  esta])lishment  there  of  the  liateful  system.  It  i> 
well,  perhaps,  for  our  honor  as  a  nation  that  the  validity  of  the  Great 
Ordinance  was  settled  in  the  court  of  the  people,  and  not  tested  by 
the  pleas  and  proceedings  of  legal  formalists.  For  such  trial,  had 
it  come  at  all,  must  needs  have  taken  place  at  a  time  wl-ien  the 
degrading  influence  of  slavery  was  making  itself  felt  upon  the 
constitutions  even  of  the  older  states.  When  there  were  but  sixteen 
states  in  the  Union,  every  one  of  them  except  South  Carolina,  ex- 
tended to  negroes,  as  to  whites,  under  certain  conditions,  the  right 
of  suffrage.  When,  just  before  the  late  war  began,  there  were 
thirty-five  states,  colored  men  could  vote,  on  terms  of  equality  with 
whites,  only  in  New  England.  And  even  there.  Connecticut  had 
followed  the  bad  example  of  the  majority  of  the  states.  In  New 
York  colored  men  could  vote  if  possessed  of  property  valued  at  not 
less  than  $250,  and  in  Ohio  mulattoes  voted  under  a  judicial  decision 
that  they  were  as  much  white  men  as  they  were  negroes. 

Notwithstanding  the  single  attempt  to  tolerate  slaveiy  in  Ohio, 
and  the  desire  of  Indiana  to  be  clothed  upon  with  shame,  the  strug- 
gle to  protect  and  establish  slavery  in  Illinois  and  what  is  recorded 
in  this  little  monograph,  yet  from  the  high  viewpoint  of  the  sui)reme 
law,  it  remains  true  as  stated  so  eloquently  by  Senator  Hoar  at 
the  Marietta  centennial:  "Here  was  the  first  human  government 
under  which  absolute  civil  and  religious  liberty  has  always  pre- 
vailed. Here  no  witch  was  ever  hanged  or  burned.  When  older 
states  or  nations,  where  the  chains  of  human  bondage  have  been 
broken,  shall  utter  the  proud  boast,  'With  a  great  price  I  obtained 
this  freedom,'  each  sister  of  this  imperial  group.  Ohio.  Indiana. 
Illinois.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  may  lift  up  her  queenly  head 
with  the  yet  pr(nulcr  answer,  'But  1  was  free  born." 


Two  Rivers.  Wisconsin, 
1896,  May  21. 
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The  colonial  structure  reared  by  the  French  in  North  America 
may  be  described,  at  its  greatest,  as  a  vast  arch  with  one  abutment 
resting  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  other  on  the  Gulf  of 
Alexico.  Of  this  arch,  the  region  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Mississippi  formed  the  keystone.  Here  the  early  traders  found 
scarcely  a  break  in  that  intra-continental  water-course  whose  length 
equals  the  distance  from  Europe  to  America.  Here  som^  one — and 
I  believe  it  was  the  Frenchmen  who  made  the  "voyage"'  of  1654-56: 
men  unknown  unless  we  may  identify  them,  as  I  believe  we  may 
safely  do,  with  Radisson  and  Groseilliers, — discovered  the  Upper 
Mississippi.  The  real  discovery,  however,  was  that  of  Wisconsin. 
Once  on  that  stream,  the  explorer  was  really  on  part  of  the  •'every- 
where river," — for  so,  I  believe,  it  is  sale  to  render  the  Indian  term 
that  we,  with  a  superfluity  of  sibilants,  write  ^Mississippi. — and  there 
he  would  need  no  other  guidance  than  that  of  its  swift  currciu  to 
lead  him  to  the  main  stream. 

The  great  river  that  thus  bore  Canadian  explorers  and.  centuries 
later,  northern  soldiers  southward  was  the  principal  route  by  which 
slavery  was  distributed  throughout  its  own  vast  valley.  On  both 
sides  of  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  Mississippi,  that  is.  from 
the  Gulf  of  !\Iexico  nearly  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  negroes  have 
been  held  in  slavery. Frenchman,  Spaniard,  Briton  and  American  have 
all  been  guilty  of  this  great  wrong.  Yet  there  were  no  negroes  in 
the  first  settlements  made  by  civilized  men  beside  the  great  river 
and  its  tributaries,  for  these  pioneers  came  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Lakes.    But  even  before  New  Orleans  was  founded,  in  1718, 

1.  Mnjor  (I/nvrcii<"ol  Tiili  ifcrro  hi\i\  iiil'oritod  povoral  .slnvt-s.  w  hWh  h.>  t.> 
hire  to  oflioers  <if  the  parrlsrm.  •  •  *  •  lii  May  [l^LT.].  Captain  (.T.J  rivmiM.in. 
of  the  Fiftli  liuiiiitry.  wislioil  to  purchase  his  nepro  woman  Kllza.  but  he  rofuNOtl. 
as  It  was  Ills  intention,  nltiuiately,  to  froo  hl.s  slavos.  Anothor  of  his  no«ro  pirls. 
Harriet,  was  iD.iriird  at  tlio  fi)rt  [Snolllnpl,  tlio  .Major  pcrfornilnu  the  rorcuiony, 
to  tlip  now  liist.)rl<'  l>ro<l  .-^lott,  who  was  then  a  slave  of  Surpoon  Kmorsv»n.  The 
only  por.son  that  '^\t^r  i)uroliasoil  a  slavo  to  n-taln  In  slavery,  was  Aloxls  Ilatllf 
[hlM)s(>lf  partly  of  Imlinn  liloodj.  who  Utupht  a  man  of  Major  Carland.  Th«»  Sioux, 
at  first,  hail  no  |ir«'.juillot<s  apalnst  nogroofi.  Thi>y  calUnl  tliotu  "lUaok  Krrnohincn.'* 
and  plarinp  tlu-lr  Itaiuls  on  thrlr  wi>olly  hoad.-*  woiihl  lauph  hCBrtlly.— '*F.xpU»ri»rti 
and  rioii.MTs  of  Mlnnr>otn."  by  }>lwar«l  I>.  Nolll.' 
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there  had  begun  in  the  new  French  settlements  on  the  Guh'  coasts 
and  so  in  the  great  realm  to  which  the  Mississippi  is  the  natural 
entrance  and  outlet,  a  sad  history  whose  last  pages  were  to  be  writ- 
ten in  the  blood  of  the  fathers  and  elder  brothers  of  the  men  of  this 
generation.  D'Iberville,  when  on  his  expedition  ''to  plant  a  colony 
on  the  Mississippi."-  made  a  stop  at  Sm  Domingo.  There  he  "took 
on  board  M.  de  Grave,  a  famous  bucaneer,  who  some  years  before 
had  surprised  and  pillaged  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz."  San  Domingo 
in  later  years  furnished  slaves  to  the  new  colony,  and  I  think  it 
more  than  possible  that  some  were  brought  on  this  first  voyage  of 
D'Iberville's.  However  that  may  be,  there  were  in  the  colony,  in 
May,  1713,  "four  hundred  persons,  including  twenty  negroes. ''^ 
Then  it  was  that  Cadillac,  the  founder,  in  July  or  August.  1701, 
of  Detroit,  arrived  in  the  new  colony  to  serve  as  governor  general. 
The  entire  province,  including  all  the  region  "between  Carolina  on 
the  east  and  Old  and  New  Mexico  on  the  west.''  had,  by  royal 
decree  dated  14th  September.  1712.  been  transferred,  as  far  as  com- 
mercial, mining  and  certain  other  privileges  were  concerned,  to  Sieur 
Antoine  Crozat.  Permission  was  granted  him.  "if  he  find  it  proper 
to  have  blacks  in  the  said  country  of  the  Illinois,"  to  "send  a  ship 
every  year  to  trade  for  them  directly  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea,  taking 
permission  from  the  Guinea  company  to  do  so."  But  "before  Crozat's 
plans  were  fairly  organized,  the  operations  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
debarred  him  from  the  importation  of  Africans.  Its  provisions 
had,  in  fact,  transferred  the  control  of  the  slave  trade  to  England, 
a  plan  far-reaching  enough  to  make  the  mother  country  responsible 
for  the  long  bondage  of  the  ncero  in  America." 

Nevertheless  it  nuist  be  said  that  though  Crozat's  plans  in  regard 
to  the  importation  of  negroes  from  Africa  were  defeated,  it  must 
have  been  for  reasons  that  do  not  appear  in  the  treaty,  for  designs 
of  the  same  sort  wore  succcFslully  carried  out  by  the  many-named 
company  of  which  John  Law  was.  at  lirst.  the  controlling  spirit. 
"On  the  6th  of  June."  17 19.  two  vessels  "arrived  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea  with  five  huiulred  negroes.  ^  *  In  the  beginning  of  "  July. 
1720,  "the  ship  rilercule,  sixteen  guns.  arrive<l  at  Dauphin  [Ship] 
Island  from  Guinea,  with  a  cargo  ni  Jiegriu's  for  the  colony.  ♦  *  On 
the  17th  [of  March,  1721  1,  the  frigate  IWfricain  arrived  with  one 
hunflrcd  and  eighty  negroes,  being  the  remains  <>t  two  hunilre<l  eighty 
which  had  embarked  on  bo.ird  in  Africa.  On  the  j.vl.  le  Due  du 
M,".iiie.  thirty->ix  gnn^,  arrived  witli  thiee  hundred  and  ni»»ety-four 
negroes,  being  the  remains  ot  four  hundred  and  fiily-three  who  had 


'2.    'III.'  rolu.iy.  'inwiM  r,  wn.H  not  plniil  'il  uii  Mio  Mls^h^ilppl  l.nt  nt  UM.ivl. 

:i.         Il  irpr-  "INiiil.lUliiM.  iti  i<f  U'.>  I'irii.  Ii  ill  I«nil-«(;uiii,"  frtnoirn  "IINlorlt-Al 

riiiictioiis  ..f  i.4.iiivi.iii.i,"'  rmt  III.,  p.  :f.i. 
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■sailed  from  Africa  about  the  same  time.  On  the  4th  of  April.  M. 
Berranger  was  sent  to  Cape  Francais  to  purchase  corn  for  the  negroes, 
who  were  dying  with  hunger  at  Biloxi  (Fort  Louis).  *  *  On  the 
20th,  the  frigate  la  Nereide  *  *  arrived  with  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four  negroes,  being  the  remains  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Avhich  had  been  put  on  board.*  He  reported  that  the  frigate  le  Charles, 
with  a  cargo  of  negroes,  had  been  burnt  at  sea  within  sixty  miles  of 
the  coast."  We  need  not  continue  the  dismal  story — told  by  Benard 
de  La  Harpe — any  farther  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  mon- 
opoly granted  to  England  b}'  the  12th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
related  to  Spanish  and  not  to  French  America. 

The  royal  proclamation  creating  Law's  company  gravely  states 
that  "in  the  settlement  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  said  company  by 
these  present  letters,  we  have  chiefly  in  view  the  glory  of  God.  by 
procuring  the  salvation  of  the  savage  Indian  and  Negro  inhabitants 
whom  we  wish  to  be  instructed  in  the  true  religion."  Perhaps  this 
-explains  the  seeming  absurdity  of  beginning  a  decree  (issued  in  1724) 
regulating  slavery  with  the  command:  "We  enjoin  the  directors  gen- 
<?ral  of  said  company,  and  all  our  officers,  to  remove  from  said  country 
[of  Louisiana]  all  the  Jews  who  may  have  taken  up  their  abode 
there — the  departure  of  whom,  as  declared  enemies  of  the  Christian 
name,  we  command  within  three  months,  including  the  day  when 
these  presents  arc  published,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their  bodies 
iind  estates."  With  the  exception  of  this  hrst  article  and  a  part  of 
Article  IIL,^  the  decree  is  devoted  to  slavery,  and  the  treatment  ot 
■slaves  and  other  negroes.  In  regard  to  these  matters  the  decree  is 
quite  as  humane  as  we  could  expect.  I  fear  that  later  slave  codes 
Avould  suffer  in  comparison.  To  be  sure,  the  slave  who  ran  away  tor 
the  second  time  might  be  "hamstrung"'  and  for  the  third  offense 
of  the  sort  be  put  to  death.  "A  slave  who.  having  struck  his  master, 
liis  mistress,  or  the  husband  of  his  mistress,  or  their  children,  shall 


4.  I'ho  oni<i;il  rstiiiijito  (of  tlii>  iniiinl.i t i. m  of  Louisiana  1  in  17:21.  was  5.42'>.  of 
whom  six  liundrcil  ui  io  lu  ^toi  s.  — Wiiisor.  N  ol.  V..  p.  V.K 

.').  '"We  prohil>it  niiy  olli«T  icliirioiis  rilrs  than  tiiosi>  of  tlio  .Vposlolic  K-Muaa 
Cntliolic  cliiinh:  icMuirini:  tliat  those  who  violate  tliis  siiall  de  |i\niislu-<l  a>  rcl"-ls 
<<llsol)e(lieiit  to  (Mil-  <nniiuatiils."  In  nioiirnfnl  aeeonl  with  tins  is  a  remark  of  L.i 
IlaipeN.  He  lias  lieen  spealiiiii:  of  tlip  Kn;:lisli  ship  fonml  l>.v  r.irnvillc  in  tho 
Mississippi.  H>'tt»,  Septeniher  ir.th.  "On  hoanl  of  this  \ess.l."*  ho  sa)!«.  "w.-is  M. 
Seeon.  a  I'leneli  cnirhnor.  who  pivo  soinMly  to  .M.  IWenville  a  peiilioii  aiMroMMtl  to 
tho  kliiKT.  jirof.  s>ina  to  his  majesty  lliat  If  lio  would  >:raiit  reltuious  liltoriy  to 
the  colony,  ho  woiiM  settle  more  than  four  hunihiMl  families  on  tho  Mississippi. 
This  jiotltion  w.is  fill  u  ai<l-'.l  to  llie  minister.  M.  tie  I'oneharlrnin.  who  repHiMl  th;»t 
the  kin;:  \\onM  not  snn.  r  hereihs  to  uo  fi..m  his  kini:<loni  for  the  p»ir|»«i!ic  of  forming 
.  jr.'  ill  ...titriist  with  thJn  unhappy  p-^lley  we  notice  tho  fnet  tJmt  lh<n- 
aulherenls  of  iht-  <  hiiii  h  of  linylaiul  have  l.i  en  tin-  \ery  Itaekln.ne  on«l  Ktrt-utitb  v>t  ll.e 
Jtritish  eoloiiies. 
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have  produced  a  bruise,  or  the  shedding  of  blood  in  the  face,  shall 
suffer  capital  punishment."  But  slavery  must  needs  be  cruel.  "The 
power  of  the  master  must  be  absolute  to  render  the  submission  of 
the  slave  perfect."^ 

Whatever  else,  under  the  decree  of  1724,  might  be  done  or  left 
undone,  we  may  be  sure  that  slavery  would  spread  as  widely  as 
seemed  advantageous  to  the  slaveholders,"  For  herein  is  theeconom  c 
danger  of  slavery,  as  in  the  making  and  selling  of  intoxicants,  that 
what  is  most  hurtful  to  the  community  as  a  whole  is  immediately 
profitable  to  individuals.  Accordingly,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  slavery  was  firmly  established,  under  French  authority,  in  the 
Illinois  country.  In  1721,  according  to  \\'nisor,  perhaps,  however,  in 
1726,  Phillippe  Francois  Renault  brought  to  Kaskaskia.  or  at  least 
to  the  region  above  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
"some  two  hundred  miners  and  live  hundred  slaves."  In  1750  a 
Jesuit  missionary,  probably  Father  Vivier.  quoted  by  Chief  Justice 
Sidney  Breese,  found  eleven  hundred  whites  and  three  hundred  biacks 
in  five  Illinois  villages.  W  hen,  in  October.  1765.  tiie  British,  under 
Thomas  Stirling,  afterward  general  and  knight,  came  to  the  Illinois, 
cotmtry  to  take  possession  there  according  to  tb.e  treaty  of  Paris.  1763, 
F'ebruary  loth,  the  non-Indian  population,  estimated  at  tix  e  thousand, 
included,  perhaps,  five  hundred  slaves.  Whatever  the  number,  it  was 
soon  redticed  by  emigration  into  the  Spanish  coimtry  across  the 
^Mississippi.  Thus  it  was  that  St.  Genevieve.  Missouri's  oldest  town, 
became  a  place  of  relative  importance.  And  it  was  from  St.  Genevieve, 
in  later  years,  that  there  came  part  of  the  blot  of  slavery  as  we  find 
it  on  early  pages  of  Wisconsin's  history. 


G.  Doci.-^iou  of  Chief  Jusiico  Thomas  l\ul\\'\  of  Nurih  raroliiui.  as  quotid  by 
Mrs.  Stowe  in  "lucd."  Too  well,  it  would  simmii,  h:ol  North  Carolina  N'arno<l  Hi." 
le.<ison  taiipht  hy  tho  slavo  code  of  1741.  un.lor  wliich.  a.cordliic  to  roport  of  ca>o-- 
In  a  late  iniiiit>er  dl  tho  M.Jr^en  I'.a;;"  two  noiinu-s  \wro  liiiiiied  to  death  for  nnird.T. 
Tliis  shanieUs'.;  cdile  of  Ntnth  Carolina  also  hail  its  ImrlfMivie  «>ii  ieli::iiiii;  '•No;;ro 
slaves  were  nut  allnwcd  ii>  raise  liorMs,  cattle  or  Iiol's":  and  if  any  .vtuek  of  tlii^ 
kind  was  found  in  tlicir  jiossession  Fix  months  after  the  i)ass;ii:t>  of  tho  act.  sm-h 
animals  '•were  to  !,»<  sri/.rd  l>y  The  slierilT  of  tho  coiinty.  and  s-dd  \<y  tli.«  <hn-.h 
wardens  of  tho  jiarisli.  Tlie  piotils  arising'  from  sin  li  sales  went,  one  half  to  the 
parish,  the  othtT  half  to  the  inl'ornirr."  I  ipiote  from  W  illiams's  "History  of  the 
Ncpro  Race  In  .\mi  ri.a,"  1..  pMuc  .".ot.     Soo  .also  ai'|i'  iiill\. 

7.    "Hy  some  th.lr  employment   llh.at  of  nc-ro  slnve>.|  vIovm-.I  with  al.irai. 

because  it  w.as  tlioui;ht  tiie  lila<ks  would  nooii  ontnnmb<  r  the  whiles,  nnd  inluht 
some  day  rise  ami  n\ i-rp.w  .-r  thorn;   hut  tind  oidy   tie-   feebbst   proti  st  I'liiomf 

apalnst  fho  moral  \vron«  of  slavery  In  any  re.  ord  of  the  t  imo.'"  — Im  ake"!«  'Making  of 
the  Great  West."  p.  IL'7. 

This   statement    do.  s    npidy    to    the    r.rithh    eidonlrs.    at    leant    to    tin  ne 
North.     Kor  at  a  very  early  tln\e  'lie  <^iakers  iM.re  testimony  ai;abe*«  i»bnery.  «n«t 
In   17<«»   the    rnrltiin    jurist.    Snmiiel    Se\\<ll    .idx  o -.He.!    the   riirhls   of   n.>i:roi"«    In  hi"* 
"Selllnir  of  .b>-epii,  '  mioI  eNnre.  sed  Idv  opinion  'hat  tliere  ■xoubl  "be  no  pKiure-!.  In 
j:ospe|lliiu'"  until  slavery  w.is  abolished. 
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French  emigration  from  the  IlHnois  country  continued  until  Ka5- 
kaskia.  which  once  contained  a  popukition  stated  vaguely  as  being 
two  or  three  thousand,  and  which  had  been  made  in  1721  the  seat  of' 
a  Jesuit  college,  became  reduced  to  a  hamlet  of  forty-five  families. 
To  these  trans-^1  ississippi  emigrants  it  was  no  doubt  a  grief  and 
humiliation  that  their  mother  country  had  ceded  her  possessions  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  great  river  to  Spain.  But  of  the  alternatives, 
they  preferred  the  rule  of  his  Catholic  majesty  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Great  Britain.  Fortunately  for  Illinois,  unfortunately  for  Missouri, 
they  took  with  them  their  slaves.  For  this  migration,  in  its  later 
years,  the  Ordinance  of  1787  was,  no  doubt,  partly  responsible.  But 
the  beginning  of  it  was  not  due  to  any  interference  of  the  British 
w^ith  the  system  of  negro  slavery,  Xor  did  the  conquest  by  George 
Rogers  Clark  of  this  mesopotamia  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississipoi 
make,  in  this  respect,  any  difference.  Indeed,  there  is  no  worse  record 
in  American  history  than  one  that  slavery  then  made  not  only  pos- 
sible but  actual,  and  the  man  from  whose  note-book  we  have  the 
story  is  no  other  than  the  grancluncle  of  ^lary  To'hh.  the  v>  onian 
who  became  the  wife  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  By  appointment  (dated 
at  Williamsburg,  1778,  December  12th)  of  Governor  Patrick  Henry 
of  Virginia,  John  Todd  was  made  "ccnimaiulan.t  ot  iho  cou;iiry  0/ 
Illinois."    In  his  note-book  is  to  be  found  the  subjoined  order: 

"Illinois,  to-wit:  To  Richard  Winston,  Esq.,  Sheriff  in  chief  of 
the  District  of  Kaskaskia: 

"Negro  ]>ilanuel,  a  Slave  in  your  custody,  is  condemned  by  the 
Court  of  Kaskaskia.  after  having  made  honoralde  Fine  at  the  Door 
of  the  Church  to  be  chained  to  a  post  at  the  Water  Side  and  there 
to  be  burnt  alive  and  his  ashes  scattered,  as  appears  to  me  by  thv- 
Record.  This  sentence  you  arc  hereby  retiuired  to  put  into  execution 
on  tuesday  next  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  this  shall  be  your 
warrant.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Kaskaskia,  the  13th  day 
of  June,  in  the  third  year  of  the  commonwealth." 

An  unknown  i>en  has  drawn  black  lines  in  CohMiel  Todd's  note- 
book across  the  record  as  found  al)Ove.  From  this  circumstance 
some  have  been  inclined  to  believe,  perhaps  because  they  wished  to 
believe,  that  the  sentence  was  never  actually  carried  out.  But  in  \\\: 
opinion  of  I-'dward  G.  Mason.  Esci.,  of  Chicago,  who  has  carefully 
studied  this  subject,  "it  is  prol>al)le  that  the  sentence  was  actually 
executed." 

"To  make  honorable  Fine  at  the  Door  of  the  Church"  is  .1 
puzzling  expression  to  most  of  us.  Under  date  of  1S04,  I'ebruary  IJlh. 
Bishop  S.  J.   Mes^nier.  of  Green  Bay.  wrote  mc:     "I  liavc  asked 


8.    t  lilM   nf    i:<tli<i|    S..    lie   ..r    I.i  xl.    I.l.itli.T  of  .T.'htl 
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different  gentlemen  about  it.  They  all  agree  that  it  is  only  a  bad 
literal  translation  of  the  French  'faire  line  amende  honorable.'  which 
means  to  make  proper  amends  for  an  injustice  or  wrong.  As  to  the 
custom  mentioned  in  your  reference,  you  will  get  an  idea  of  it  by 
referring  to  Webster's  Dictionary  under  the  word  amende."  From 
a  quotation  in  the  Century  Dictionary  we  learn  that  it  was  ''a  mosr 
ignominious  punishment  intlicled  upon  an  extrcam  ort&nder,  who 
must  go  through  the  streets  barefoot  and  bareheaded  (with  a  burning 
link  in  his  hand)  unto  the  seat  of  justice,  or  some  such  public  place, 
and  there  confess  his  offence,  and  ask  forgiveness  of  the  party  he 
hath  wronged." 

Bishop  ]\Iessmer  adds:  ''Why  Webster  should  call  it  an  'in- 
famous' punishment,  I  can  not  understand,  except  it  be  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  legal  phrase  poena  infamis.  a  pimishment  for  a  crime 
which  renders  the  culprit  legally  infamous,  i.  c.,  deprives  him  of  his 
civil  rights." 

However,  the  punishment,  as  described  above  and  by  V\'cbstcr. 
would  seem  to  be  infamous  enough.  And  thus,  very  possibly,  it 
was  that  the  poor  victim  at  Kasknskia  paid  part  oi  the  i)cnaity 
of  his  imaginary  olYense  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

"The  third  year  of  the  commonwealth"  was.  of  course,  the  one 
ending  July  4th.  1779.  On  June  15th  of  that  year  another  order  was 
given  by  Todd  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  a  sentence  of  death  for 
alleged  witchcraft,  this  time  in  the  case  of  "Moreau.  a  slave  condemned 
to  execution."  doubtless  for  the  sante  offense:  vouUooism.  or  v/itch- 
craft.  To  this  unhappy  victim  was  given  the  more  merciful  deith  of 
hanging.  Is  he  not  the  last,  in  any  Christian  nation  of  the  world, 
legally  to  suffer  death  for  his  imagined  offense? 

What  makes  this  matter  of  special  interest  to  us  who  dwell  in 
Wisconsin  is  the  fact  that  what  was  then  law  in  the  Illinois  couiury 
was  law  here  also.  For  all  the  region  that  ^ubsc<|uently  became  the 
old  Northwest  Territory  was  annexed.  1774,  by  "14  Clco.  111.,  cap 
83"  to  the  province  of  Quebec.  By  this  enactment  there  was  stitlei 
the  feeling,  if  such  existeil,  that  might  have  led  Canada  to  join  the 
colonies  then  about  to  revolt.  For  it  restored  to  the  clergy  of  the 
dominant  church  "the  Dues  and  Rights."  as  related  to  member-;  of 
their  own  communion,  that  they  enjoyed  when  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  PxnnlxMis.  "()ut  of  the  rest  of  said  accustomed  Dues  and 
Rights"  pr()\  ision  might  be  made  for  the  " Fncouragement  of  the 
Protestant  Religion.  an(l  for  the  .M .lintenanee  and  Support  ui  i  Proi- 
estant  Clergy."  tliat  is.  of  course,  the  ehurch  of  l-'.n^land  and  clergy 
belonging  to  it.  with  p()s'^il)!y  .1  bone  or  two  thrown,  it  expedient, 
to  trans- Atlantic  ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
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The  clergy  of  at  least  two  infuential  sects  being  thus  appeased, 
claimants  of  land  under  French  grants,  and  of  seigneurial  (and  per- 
haps other)  titles  and  privileges  must  also  be  placa»^ed.  For  among 
them,  as  well  as  among  the  clergy,  there  had  been  uneasiness  ever 
since  their  country  had  passed  under  British  sovereignty.  The  king's 
proclamation,  issued  in  the  time  of  victory,  and  bearing  date  of  1763, 
October  7th,  made  no  special  provision  for  them  any  more  than  for 
the  clergy.  Now  it  was  enacted  "that  all  his  Majesty's  Canadian 
Subjects  within  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  religious  Orders  and 
Communities  only  excepted,  may  also  hold  and  enjoy  their  Property 
and  Possessions,  together  with  all  Customs  and  Usages  relative  there- 
to, and  all  other  their  Civil  Rights,  in  as  large,  ample,  and  beneficial 
Manner,  as  if  the  said  Proclamation  *  *  had  not  been  made,  and 
as  may  consist  with  their  Allegiance  to  his  Majesty,  and  subjection 
to  the  Crown  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain;  and  that  in  all  Matters 
of  Controversy,  relative  to  Property  and  Civil  Rights,  Resort  shall 
be  had  to  the  Laws  of  Canada,  as  the  Rule  for  the  Decision  of  the 
same." 

Among  these  ''possessions"  were,  as  we  have  seen,  negro  slaves. 
We  find  evidence  that  there  had  been  one  of  these  at  Green  Bay  years 
before  this  country  had  ceased  to  be  part  of  New  France.  Whenever 
it  was  that  De  Veile  [Neyon  De  Villicrs?],  the  French  commandant 
at  La  Baye,  murdered  in  his  drunkenness  and  rage  three  Sauk  chiefs, 
he  had  with  him  a  negro  servant,  presumably  a  slave.  This  must 
have  been  before  1746.  Upon  the  surrender  of  Canada  to  the  British. 
Marquis  de  Vaudrcuil,  the  French  governor,  wrote  to  Charles  de 
Langlade,  of  La  Baye,  1760.  September  9th.  that  by  the  articles  of 
capitulation  the  people  of  the  Northwestern  settlements  "may  keep 
their  negro  and  Pawnee^  slaves,"  except,  adds  Dr.  Draper,  from  whom 
I  copy  this  note,  "such  slaves  as  they  may  have  captured  from  the 
British.'*  It  does  not  need  this  last  reference  to  remind  us  that  negro 
slavery  was  tolerated  and  encouraged  in  the  colonies  of  Britain  as  well 
as  in  those  of  France. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  continue  our  study  of  the  legal  and  so- 
cial condition  of  this  Ohio-M ississippi-and-Great-Lake  region  after 
its  con(|uest  by  George  Rogers  Clark.  As  to  population,  it  was  In- 
dian, half-breed.  French  and  negro.    It  was  a  conquered  portion  of 


1).  '"Tlio  W»"st»'rii  Iinllaiis  wen«  slav»>h<il<KTR.  TIk\v  followod  thv  jUK-lont  nml  h«>n- 
ornl>lo  oistnin  of  sflllnu  oiiptlvos  tiiUni  In  war  Into  slnvory.  ofton  as  Iho  niter- 
nntlvp  of  pntlluK  thcni  t«»  dcMtli:  nti.l  am-mt  tlu-lr  l>i>st  r«vt,,iiii>rs.  fn«ni  tl\o  «<«rly 
dii.VH  of  Kroncli  mlonlznl Inn.  wen-  tlM>  whlti'  nicii.  wlio  oftin  U^ukMit.  U  mn*t  In* 
Rddcd,  ns  acts  <if  linm.nilt\.  So  many  of  tlust-  ml  slavis  Ih-IoiiiumI  to  n  Htnvlo  trllH» 
that  rawntc.  or  T.ini"  as  tlic  Kr.ii.h  wroto  I1.  .anio  to  1..-  tlio  ooinuioit  wor.l  f'»r 
Blavf  IriM'MiMTtlvr  of  ii\<<<.  tluiM  rt'iM'ntlnjr  the  history  of  tln<  \vor»l  ••SUv"'  ltM«lf."— 
l!hi-.lMl«-'H  ••Till-  <»1.1   NonliwrKt,"'  \>. 
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the  province  of  Quebec.  The  conquest  had  been  mad 2  by  soldiers, 
and  under  the  authority,  of  Virginia.  The  Revohitionary  war  was  not 
at  an  end.  Prudence  demanded  of  tlie  conquerors  that  they  make 
as  few  changes  as  possible.  They  had  reason,  moreover,  to  be  grate- 
ful, for,  in  some  cases,  they  found  a  people  ready  for  voluntary  transfer 
of  allegiance  from  his  Britannic  majesty  to  the  nascent  republic  of  the 
United  States.  "The  Kaskaskians,"  says  Moses  M.  Strong.,  "assiste-l 
in  securing  the  submission  of  their  neighbors  at  Kahokia."'  M. 
Gibault,  priest  at  Kaskaskia.  voluntarily  undertook  the  task  of  per- 
suading the  inhabitants  of  Vincenncs  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Virginia.  In  this  he  was  successful.  To  permit  to  such  a  people 
as  large  a  measure  as  possible  of  local  self-government  was  certainly 
policy. 

But  now  the  question  arises.  Under  what  authority  did  the  Ka?- 
kaskia  court  suppose  itself  to  be  acting  when  it  sentenced  the  "'Xegro 
Manuel"  to  be  burned  to  death?  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
Quebec  act, — from  which  I  have  quoted  by  its  number  and  by  the 
year  of  the  reign  in  which  it  was  passed;  an  act  whicli  our  Revolu- 
tionary forefathers  disliked  so  much  that  it  is  specifically  referred  to 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  one  of  the  causes  justifying 
separation  from  the  mother  country. — whatever.  I  say,  we  may  tb.ink 
of  said  act,  it  did  not  revive  or  restore  French  criminal  law.  On  the 
contrary,  it  expressly  provided  that  "the  Criminal  Law  of  England  * 
*  *  shall  continue  to  be  adniinistered  and  to  be  observed  as  Law 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  *  to  the  Exclusion  of  every  other 
Rule  of  Criminal  Law."  And  though  staiutos  a.;ain--t  wiiclic-ait  as 
such,  and  not  as  a  mere  means  of  fraud  or  of  imposition  upon  the 
ignorant,  continued  in  force  in  Ireland  until  i8_>i.  yet  the  last  of  such 
laws  had  been  repealed  in  England  in  i7o<'>-  Moreover,  the  law  in 
France  against  witchcraft,  though  it  ke]>t  its  pl.ice  in  legal  works 
until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  nnist,  by  that  time,  or 
before  it.  ha\e  ])i.en  practically  annulled:  lliat  is.  Ijofore  the  enforced 
separation  of  Louisiana  and  Canada  from  the  mother  country.  Vet 
i<-  is  probable  that  under  the  old  law  against  sorcery,  then  inoperative 
in  France  itself,  there  was  had  the  legal  conviction  of  the  slaves 
I^Lmuel  and  Moreau.  Otherwise  the  law  must  have  been  purely  local; 
one  framed,  perhaps,  for  the  occasion.  Then  the  <iuestion  arivcs. 
What  legislative  body  was  there  comj-ietent  to  m  ike  such  an  enact- 
ment? But.  to  an  alarmed  commimity.  fear  ^oinetiine<  t.ike^  tlio  place 
of  law.    Vet  if  this  was  madness  there  was  methnd  in  it. 

Whatever  we  may  thiidc  of  Todd's  responsibility  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  it  would  be  unjust  to  him  not  to  remember  that  iu" 
was  an  emancipatK )nist.  as  is  shown  by  a  bill  that  he  introduced  into 
the  X'irginia  legislature.    This  native  of  Pennsylvania  allietl  liimsrlf. 
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it  would  seem,  in  his  adopted  state,  not  with  that  class  of  men  who 
would  have  thought  it  no  particular  concern  of  theirs  if  Frenchmen 
of  Kaskaskia  wanted  to  burn  or  hang  a  few  of  their  niggers,  but 
with  the  opponents  of  slavery;  men  like  Washington,  George  Mason 
and  Edward  Coles.  This  last  is  a  name  to  which,  in  connection  with 
our  subject,  we  should  give  especial  honor.  For  he  it  was  who. 
having  made  Illinois  his  home,  led  to  victory  the  men  who  preserved 
and  made  effective  there  the  prohibition  of  slavery  instituted  by  the 
great  Ordinance  of  1787.  With  sorrow  and  shame,  in  these  better 
days,  we  learn  that  Governor  Coles,  for  this  great  good  he  wrought 
for  Illinois,  was  fairly  driven  from  the  state.  Two  Virginias  there 
were  in  those  days,  each  of  which  had,  in  this  vast  interior,  a  potent 
influence.  One  we  honor  as  the  mother  of  Presidents,  the  other 
was  willing  to  become,  and  did  become,  the  mother  of  slaves. 

While  this  Wisconsin  region  was  in  that  chaotic  state  wlien  by 
treaty  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Americans,  by  trade  in  that  of  the 
British,  and  by  actual  occupancy  in  that  of  French  Canadians  and 
Indians,  there  was  at  least  one  case  of  negro  slavery  at  Green  Bay. 
-Augustus  Grignon  thus  tells  the  story: 

"It  has  already  been  related  that  Captain  Do  \'eilo.  who  was 
^arly  killed  by  the  Sauks  at  Green  Bay,  had  a  negro  servant  who, 
I  presume,  was  a  slave.  I  know  of  but  one  other  African  skave  at 
Green  Bay.  and  he  was  a  mere  lad,  not  over  half  a  dozen  years  of  age, 
when  purchased  by  Baptiste  Brunct  of  one  Masshasho.  a  St.  Louis 
Indian  trader,  giving  one  hundred  dollars  for  hiin.  The  boy  w.is 
probably  at  times  very  provoking,  but  ^Ir.  B-unet  was  inexcusably 
^^evere  in  punishing  him;  he  had  a  staple  (n-erb.cad  in  hi^  hou<e.  to 
which  he  would  tie  the  boy's  hands  and  tlicn  whip  him  without  mer':y. 
Thus  things  went  on  for  about  eight  years,  till  about  1S07.  wlien  Mr. 
Campbell."^  who  had  been  a  trader  among  the  Sioux,  was  appointed 
the  first  American  Indian  agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  and  who  in  some 
way  lu-ard  of  I^.runct's  cruelty,  came  and  took  the  negrc*  away.  W  hit 
was  further  done  with  him  I  do  not  know." 

But  far  more  important.  e\on  to  our  narrative  anent  Wiscon-ln, 
than  the  holding,  during  this  period,  of  a  single  slave  at  Green  Biy. 
was  the  passage  of  the  famous  Ordinance  of  1787.  Back  <^f  tiiis 
great  measure  was  a  great  movement  and  a  great  man.  The  move- 
ment was  the  transplanting  of  a  part  of  Massachusetts — for  it  is  nirn 
that  constitute  a  state-  to  what  w.is  so(^n  to  be  Oliio.  The  man  ams 
Manasseh  Cutler,  uonien  \enei-.ibile  et  elarum.  I'ew  n;\n\e>  in  hiviory 
are  as  great  a.s  this,  atid  none  more  spotless.     It  is  the  m.irk  of  a 


10.    I'r.iliiiMy   till,  wjis  c.  Un   r.iiM|l.-lI   w  li.i  .Mil   mTxI.t   ms   hit.  r|-!.«i.  r  In 
for  .V^fiit    I  .ili.i  I.  !  lo  III   I'. ill  Sii.llliii:.     .^.M'  ••|",\|i|..r.  rs  I'i-'ii.Mis  ,if  \Hini.-«..ii.»  • 
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comprehensive  mind  to  possess  varied  abilities:  Manasseh  Cutler  was 
man  of  business,  lawyer,  clergyman  and  physician.  In  this  last  capac- 
ity and  as  chaplain  he  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  Akin  lo 
the  spirit  that  made  him  a  soldier  was  the  impulse  that  sent  him. 
in  1784,  to  the  White  mountains  where,  as  one  of  the  first  party  of 
non-Indian  explorers,  he  ascended  Mount  Washington.  He  was 
mathematician  enough  to  make  astronomical  calculations  that,  at  the 
time  they  were  made,  had  not  been  surpassed  in  America.  In  botanv,. 
he  was  the  second  writer  that  this  country  produced,  and  the  first 
to  attempt  a  scientific  description  of  the  plants  of  New  England. 
He  was  the  author  of  "Meteorological  Observations.  1781,  '82,  '83."" 
In  reasonable  probability  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the 
possibilities  of  the  steamboat,  even  in  its  crude  form  as  invented 
by  John  Fitch  twenty-one  years  before  Fulton's  Clermont  made  her 
famous  first  trip  up  the  Hudson.  McMaster  tells  of  Dr.  Cutler's  part 
in  the  making  of  a  true  screw-propeller.  That  was  at  Marietta,  the 
Plymouth  of  this  newer  New  England  that  is  the  Old  Northwest. 

This  is  the  region  whose  adherence  to  the  East  and  North  made 
impossible  the  fulfilment  of  the  plan  so  often  suggested  before  186 r  of 
a  Southern  and  Western  confederacy.  The  affiliation  of  this  section 
with  the  North  was  because  both  were  anti-slavery,  and  this,  in  great 
part,  was  brought  about  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  With  this  pro- 
posed measure  the  last  Congress  of  the  Confederation — a  diflferent  in- 
stitution from  the  Continental  Congress — had  been  wrestling:  and  the 
proposal  to  forbid  slavery — brought  forward  by  Nathan  Dane  at  the 
second  reading  of  the  Ordinance — seemed  doomed  to  defeat.  Then 
it  was  that  Manasseh  Cutler  did  a  service  that  entitles  him  to  rank 
with  the  greatest  of  statemen.  As  agent  of  the  Ohio  company  and  so 
a  possible  purchaser  of  land  that  Congress  desired  to  sell,  and  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  a  proposed  settlement  that  the  whole  country 
needed  for  its  enlargement,  unity  and  defense,  he  was  in  a  position  to 
insist,  and  did  insist,  on  the  proposed  amendtuent.  Doubtless  the 
whole  Ordinance  passed  under  his  attentive  eyes,  and  almost  cer- 
tainly received  from  his  pen  changes  that  contributed  to  the 
high  rank  it  has  taken  among  the  state  papers  of  the  world.  His, 
probably,  is  the  noble  declaration:  "Religion,  morality  and  knowl- 
edge being  necessary  to  the  good  government  ajul  hapiiinoss  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  en- 
couraged." Without  a  gift  of  land  for  the  support  of  a  university  ia 
Ohio  he  would  not  buy  land  there  for  the  colony  that  he  and  his 
associates  proposed  to  foiuul.  He  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment and  government  of  such  a  university,  and  tims  became  the  iatlur 
of  an  important  p.irt  of  the  educatiiuial  ^y^^tcnl  of  these  norlhrrii 
states  of  the  Interior. 
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"Copied  in  succeeding  acts  for  the  organization  of  Territories." 
^ays  Alexander  Johnson,  "and  still  controlling  the  spirit  of  such  acts, 
the  Ordinance  of  1787  is  the  foundation  of  almost  everything  which 
makes  the  American  system  peculiar."  This  Ordinance  abolished 
primogeniture  and  entail.  It  secured  equal  rights  of  inheritance.  It 
made  possible  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and.  in  1865.  what  is 
substantially  its  sixth  article  appears  as  the  thirteenth  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  it  was  in  embryo  the  con- 
stitution of  Wisconsin,  and  the  anti-slavery  clause  thereof  is  a  trans- 
cript of  that  found  in  the  ordinance.  Thus  it  is  that  ]\Ianasseh  Cutler 
-Stands  eminently  and  honorably  related  to  the  history  of  Wisconsin, 
and  especially  to  the  subject  of  this  narrative. 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  choice  of 
position  for  this  New  England  and  anti-slavery  colony  was  a  matter 
of  small  importance.  It  was  not  on  Lake  Erie,  but  on  the  Ohio, 
where  it  confronted  slave  soil  and  made  it  certain  that  one  of  the 
banks  of  the  "beautiful  river"  should  be  free.  I  do  not  know  that 
Dr.  Cutler  had  anything  to  do  with  the  choice  of  position,  though  it 
is  probable  that  he  had.  He  must  have  known  of  the  danger,  then  felt 
by  Washington  and  others  to  be  real  and  great,  that  the  existing 
trans-Alleghany  settlements  might  attempt  to  found  a  republic  of  their 
own.  There  were  existent  the  conditions  that,  at  a  later  time,  made 
Burr's  movement  so  dangerous. Marietta  became  a  strong  link  in 
the  chain  that  bound  the  new  states  of  the  Interior  to  those  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  It  may  be  that  this  region  01  the  Ohio  and  the  Grc.it 
Lakes  has  been  twice  saved  to  our  national  Union,  and  it  has  cer- 
tainly helped  to  make  that  Union  worth  saving. 

So  great  was  Dr.  Cutler'-^  part  in  founding  the  new  commonwealth 
of  Ohio  that  "The  Nation"  has  said:  "Manasseh  Cutler  is  entitled  to 
rank  with  Bradford,  Winthrop.  Penn.  Calvert  and  Oglethorpe  as  the 
founder  of  a  state." 

And  yet  this  Calvinistic  clergyman  of  the  eighteeiuh  ceiuury  was 
free  from  the  common  clerical  fault  of  trying  to  extend  special  privi- 
leges to  churches  of  his  own  communion.  Coming  from  a  state 
where  Congregationalism  was  the  "standing  (>r(ler."  ili.it  is.  a  quasi 
establishment,  he  i)reached  in  the  new  colony  in  favor  of  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.    He  recognized  frankly  the  defects  as  well 


11.  it  liriiii-'s  tills  movcini-nt  of  rain's  soiiu-w  li.it  clos.  r  t<»  (In-  tliKHirlif  I'f  «l\\t  U- 
«TS  111  W1s.  ..iisIm  t.»  kih.u  tli:it.  lor  lu  liii:  siis|h  (  df  <..Miiilirlty  in  it.  IL  iiry  l».>.li:.'. 
our  llrsi  'I'crt  itiiihil  •/uvriimr.  wjis  iiulWttd  fiir  tr<  ;\>«<ii.  nf  ilils  otlfii'*.'  \\r  \\;«s 
IniKHM'iit.  r.iit  III'  w  iiiihl  |inili;il>ly  liiW  f  Ih  cii  pri  fiM  tly  w  illini:  tn  iickn.i«  b  ilir«>.  ««nt 
of  t'ourt.  a  iiMillnrss  to  Join  a  Iilil>vistoriii>;  party  !ij:iiliist  tin-  .»<|»!iutar«li«  wiio  llion 
ruled  Mcxiro. 

12.  Yt't  it  U  iiotrw  .>rl  liy  tluit.  as  mumiiImm-  of  tlio  Uoiis.-  of  i;.  prcM-ntaitvon.  ho 
votod  npilnst   the  ailmi».loii  of  tlu«  state  tli.it   lie  lu  lprd   to  f.uiiid. 
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as  the  excellencies  of  the  older  Puritanism.  And  there  are  those  who 
will  think  it  not  the  least  of  his  claims  to  honorable  remembrance 
that  though  he  served  in  the  }^Iassachusetts  legislature,  was  twice 
elected  to  Congress,  and  was  offered  a  judge's  commission  by  Wash- 
ington, yet  he  continued  faithful  to  the  duty  of  Christian  bishop, 
serving  in  that  capacity,  for  fifty-two  years,  the  humble  parish  which 
first  called  him  to  that  high  office. 

To  preserve  intact  the  work  of  ^^lanasseh  Cutler,  as  wrought  into 
the  great  Ordinance,  there  was  here  in  Wisconsin  no  struggle,  as  in 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  And  yet  the  element  that  strove  there 
for  the  legal  right  to  bring  upon  these  great  states  the  shame  and 
hurt  of  negro  slavery  was  represented  here  also.  It  can  not  be  made 
too  clear  that  Wisconsin  was  settled  by  two  currents  of  emigration, 
difTerent  in  origin,  in  route  hither  and  in  place  of  settlement.  The 
later,  and,  ultimately,  the  larger  of  the  two  has  small  but  most  honor- 
able place  in  our  narrative.^"'  It  came  from  Xcw  England.  New  York 
and  northern  Ohio,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  brought  with  it  not  one 
slave.  Thus  were  formed  the  early  American  settlements  in  eastern 
Wisconsin,  or.  as  it  was  at  first,  ]\Iichigan-wcst-ot-the-lake. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  what  has  become  Wisconsin,  matters 
were  different.  Here  is  our  part  of  the  lead  region,  united  by  the 
Mississippi  to  Missouri  and  the  South.  From  these  sources,  and  by 
this  route,  came  the  first  of  the  two  great  currents  of  Wisconsin-ward 
migration.  With  it  were  brought  some  slaves.  There  are  those  wlio 
will  remember  that,  at  an  early  day.  perhaps  1822.  James  Johnson 
brought  to  the  lead  region  from  Kentucky  a  number  of  negro  slaves. 
We  do  not  know  that  any  of  these  ever  set  foot  upon  any  part  of 
what  is  now  Wisconsin,  though  the  places  where  they  worked  are 
almost  on  our  southern  boundary  line.  We  may  here  allude  to  the 
statement  of  Governor  John  Reynolds — in  partial  accord  with  one  on 
the  same  subject  already  (luoted  from  Wii,sv.r — that  "the  first  im- 
portation of  slaves  was  one  of  five  hutulred  made  from  San  Domingo 
in  1726,  by  Philip  Renault  to  work  the  mines."  If  those  of  the 
"Mine  river'"^*   were   in    Renault's  plan.    I    know   of  not   the  least 

].'}.  'J'lio  \\rlt.'r  viMitiircs  to  jmi  Ihmo  tiio  lust  i.ar.ipr.i of  his  lirst  (.mimt  <»n 
tlio  siil)jo(t  (if  this  lu.uio^r.iiili  (I'nx  (■f(Iln;4s  of  tlio  Wis.  oii>ln  Si;ito  Historical 
Society,  is;  12): 

"The  Kooond  of  tho  two  cnnt  sticims  of  Initiiiuiat ton  lillh.r  r;iiiu>  l>.v  w.iy  of  the 
two  Groat  Ljikrs.  hii-1  for  flio  most  part  from  .Now  KiiL-laii'l  :mi<1  Now  York.  It  \\;t< 
dl.'^tlnctly  Miitl  slav.  ry  in  s.  tit  i im  tit .  Aiiioiii;  tht-  m.-n  w  lii>  fonn»<il  |.art  of  this  lu.ivo- 
iiu'iit  wore  iimny  who  Iti  lator  xoars  rrviistfil  niiinfully  ih«<  ••il.omliial.Io  rii>:llivo  sl.no 
hiw.  lun  nuMiliist  hum.iii  siin.  iy  its. 'If,  aiid  Its  mor.'  Imm.  i|iiiti>  t  iT.  .  ts.  thi<  nl-.ll- 
tlonlHts  who  (•:im(>  lililior  fr.  tti  tlio  South,  mado,  h»  10  and  oU.  wlioro.  an  l  arll.  r 
fight,  mid  iiL'aiiist  -ro.Mtor  odds  Won  vl.tory." 

14.  Tho  ri.iiu(>  i-'lviii  l>y  I,o  .^Niiour  t<»  whit  wo  rail  tho  Fcvro  or  Galma  rivrr. 
To  this  Htr.'am   ho  caiMc.    apparonl ly   on    tho   LTith  of   .\n>.Misi,    lTix».     .\ .con line  \» 
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evidence  that  any  of  the  five  hundred  negroes  were  ever  broutjht 
thither.  And  certainly,  as  we  have  already  learned,  this  importation 
of  slaves  was  not  the  first  unless  Reynolds  has  reference  merely  to 
the  Illinois  country.  So  we  dismiss  this  matter,  close  the  page  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy  years  gone  by,  and  seek  information  from  those 
whom  the  fathers  of  Wisconsin  knew  as  contemporaries.  Some  of 
them  yet  abide  with  us. 

Few  in  number  and  venerable  in  years  are  the  men  whose  living 
lips  can  tell  from  personal  knowledge  any  part  of  the  story  of  negro 
slavery  in  Wisconsin.  How  man}-  there  are  I  do  not  know;  with 
three  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject:  John  Meyers,  of  Platteville; 
ex-Judge  Joseph  Trotter  ■Mills,  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Lan- 
caster, now  of  Manitowoc;  and  George  Wallace  Jones,  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  With  two  others  now  numbered  with  the  dead  I  have  had 
personal  communication:  with  Jeremiah  Porter.  D.  D..  of  Beloit,  by 
word  of  mouth;  and  by  correspondence  with  Rev.  Isaac  Erving 
Pleaton,  whose  first  Western  home  was  at  (old)  Belmont,  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Wisconsin.  It  was  'Mr.  Hcalon.  if  I  remember  ri..:htly. 
whose  siatements  led  me  to  make  investigation  until  I  found  ihat 
slaves  had  been  held  within  sight  of  the  little  red  farm-house  that 
was  my  boyhood  home.  He  who  once  owned  them  I  have  already 
named:  George  Wallace  Jones.  The  place  where  they  were  he'd 
was  Sinsinawa  Mound,  whose  crest  of  Niagara  limestone,  like  the 
summits  of  the  Platte  Afounds  and  the  P.lue.  testify  to  tlie  unmeasured 
age  of  "this  old.  old  land  that  men  call  new."  and  lell  on  pages  of 
rock  the  story  of  the  denudation  of  the  region  around  them. 

These  "mounds" — for  one  who  was  brought  up  in  sight  of  thoja 
can  not  be  expected  to  violate  fixed  local  usage  out  of  deference  to 
the  Century  dictionary  or  Webster's  International — naturally  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  first  settlers,  as  they  had  that  of  the  explorer,-; 
of  this  region.  Sinsinawa  Mound  is  part  of  the  preemption  clami 
that  was  the  first  to  be  prcn-ed  in  the  N'ineral  Pcini  land-t^tViee  when 
it  was  opened.  .\u-just  1st.    If  it  be  asked.  How  could  this  entry 

of  ore-bearing  land  have  been  made  at  that  time?  there  are  three 
possible  answers.  General  Jones  thinks  that  the  act  reserving  such 
lands  had  not  been  passed  when  he  made  his  claim.  Or  the  land  may 
have  been  regarded  as  agricultural,  not  ore-bearing.  The  third  pos- 
sibility is  that  the  registrar  of  the  laiwl-otViee  may  ba\e  been  quite 
willing  to  make  friends  of  the  settlers  by  neglecting  to  make  proper 
in»|uiries  in  the  interest  of  the  goveiiuuent. 

n.Mi.ird  IImti..'  (I  r.  ii.  irs   Hist. ill   ( '..llo.  i i..ny   ..f  I/Mil>l.m;i.    \K\Ti   III  .    p  IM. 

lie  n>i".i  l.'i|    tli;it    .'II    ih.<    l  iulit    nf    this   slr.-iim.    •Scv.-ii    I.  jicti.  s    Inlaixl.    N    n  U 
iiiliii'."    Thiir  (IKtaiMO  \\uiil<l  liiivf  lirmmlii   liliii   liilo  Wisconsin.     lUit   pnOMiiily  u»«' 
iiiiiK-  that  111-  li.Mitl  of  was   ii.;iriT  tlio   M i-sKsi|.|.).  tli.    1st  of  S.|<i.<in)««r.  lie 

|i:is<c.l  tlM*  OmIs<  .iiislii   ilv.T.   wlil'li        iiti.iut   liair  a   li'a»:ui-   \\\<\>-  al    Us  in.>uil«." 
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A  severe  illness  in  the  spring  of  1827  brought  General  Jones, 
under  advice  of  Doctor,  afterwards  United  States  Senator.  Lewis 
Fields  Linn  from  St.  Genevieve.  Missouri,  to  what  is  now  Wisconsin. 
Here  from  1828  until  1844  he  made  his  legal  residence  at  Sinsinav/a 
Mound.  Thither  it  was,  as  I  have  said,  that  he  brought  slaves,  '*a 
dozen  or  fifteen.*'  according  to  his  own  recollection.  Ten  is  the 
number  of  his  "famil}^"  as  reported  in  the  Territorial  census  of  iSj6. 
Others  reported  slaves  that  year;  he  did  not.  Yet  some  of  the  ten, 
it  is  almost  certain,  were  negroes  who  had  not  then  asserted  thtir 
legal  right  to  freedom.  This  was  done  by  one  of  Jones's  quasi  -laves 
in  1838.  Some  account  of  the  case  I  have  had  from  the  old  gen- 
tleman himself.  Judge  ^Mills  remembers  it  and.  in  the  ""History  of 
Grant  County,"  the  story  is  told  by  Free  Williams. i''  foreman  of  tlie 
jury,  who  was  unfortunate  enough  to  find  himself  compelled  to  serve 
with  eleven  ignorant  and  obstinate  associates.  General  Jones  gave 
me  the  names  of  the  attorneys:  Thomas  P.  Burnett  and  James  Wilson 
for  the  negro:  Frank  Dunn  and  Charles  Hempstend  for  himself.  My 
notes,  imperfectly  made,  lead  me  to  think  that  with  Dunn  and 
Hempstead — the  latter  of  Galena — was  associated  a  third  lawyer.  W. 
H.  Banks  of  ^lineral  Point.  According  to  General  Jones's  recollec- 
tion, the  judge  charged  the  jury  that  the  negro's  legal  status  was 
determined  by  the  statute  of  the  state  whence  he  had  been  brought, 
and  that,  consequently,  he  could  not  be  party  to  a  suit.  But  such  a 
ruling  does  not  seem  to  be  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  case 
was  given  to  a  jury.  Whatever  the  charge  the  foreman  says  nothing 
about  it.    I  transcribe  part  of  his  narrative: 

"Harvey  Pepper  was  sherifY;  Judge  Dunn  was  on  the  bench: 
I  was  foreman  of  the  jury:  old  yellow-black  Paul  was  plaintiff:  and 
Colonel  Jones,  who  went  to  Congress  and  perched  himself  on  toji  of 
Sinsinawa  Mound — he  was  the  defendant.  Jones  owned  Paul  down 
in  Kentucky  [Missouri],  and  when  Paul  got  on  the  Mound  ho  (iu;«r- 
reled  with  his  master  and  became  obstreperous,  and  Jones  drove  lum 
oflf.  He  then  went  tlirou.uh  the  country  tiddling  at  what  they  call-'d 
'stag  dances.'  Females  then  were  \ery  scarce  *  *  so  the  boys 
would  dance  alone  on  the  sod  l1oor.  and  Paul  would  fiddle  for  hi<? 
whisky,  and  when  he  ran  too  tar  out  of  knees  atul  elbows  he  woind 
go  back  to  Jones  and  saw  wo(h1.  atul  Jones  would  supply  him  wiih 
old  clothes.    After  some  years  Paul  concludeil.  a^  courts  and  law\  ers 


ir>.  "Who  )l.M>^  lint  Know  rncV  iisk>*  .1.  W.  S.;ii..ii  in  Ills  srmy  of  •  M  ilo 
Taiitiibjiratz  ami  tln'  I »»s(>rtiil  Vilhict'"  (lU.stnry  nf  «;r:mt  r«Mii<i.vi.  Mr.  .»<r;»tuM. 
wrltlri>;  in  <ir  iO>"ni  1sm>.  mils  WilUaiiis  "  a  lIviiiL'  .irrlKHMilKcti-jil  iii<>iiutn<  iit  of  U<o 
inliH'.H  Ht.-iinllii'.;  In  I'.ll<Mil>iir.).  "  S.ilil  "nioninutMit  "  iu<  il-<  n.>  otlx  r.  Mn<l  |>r<<lvtl>l\ 
norv«'H  no  licttrr.  iiisi  riittltin  lli.in  oiii>  tliat  oouM  be  oa«.ily  roniposnl  niit  of  hU  vwn 
nnnutlvt',  ns  jflvcn  uIkivc. 
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had  made  their  appearance,  he  would  sue  his  old  master  tor  wages, 
and  have  a  final  settlement  in  this  free  country.  W  e  heard  the  evi- 
dence, Tiie  yellow  darkey  hadn't  a  bit  of  proof  in  support  of  his 
claim,  but  eleven  of  the  jurors  went  in  steep  for  the  plaintiff,  con- 
tending if  Paul  recovered  wages  it  would  make  him  a  free  man.  I 
asserted  that  he  was  free  any  way,  wages  or  no  wages;  that  we  were 
bound  to  go  according  to  law. 

"We  should  have  hung  there  until  this  time,  probably,  but  for  a 
couple  of  huge,  gray,  timber  wolves,  that  old  'Wolf-catcher  Graham' 
had  brought  into  the  town  plat,  securely  caged  in  his  wagon.  Every- 
body then  attended  court,  and  everybody  brought  his  dogs.  The  old 
wolf-catcher  set  up  a  loud  cry,  saying  he  would  let  out  a  wolf  againsr 
all  the  dogs  in  creation,  if  the  people  who  desired  the  sport  would  pay 
him  $20  each  for  his  wolves,  and  allow  him  the  scalps.  The  money 
was  raised  quicker  than  you  could  count  it.  We  would  have  almo!:t 
paid  the  national  debt  to  see  a  wolf-fight.  The  first  wolf — and  he  was 
an  old  settler  I  tell  you — was  let  loose  in  the  yard,  right  under  onr 
window.  We  ran  to  it  and  climbed  on  each  others'  shoulders.  Such 
snapping,  barking,  growling  and  bristling  you  never  heard  or  saw. 

*  *  *  The  revolving  mass  turned  round  the  corner  where  we 
couldn't  see  them,  and  then  my  eleven  associates  cried:  'For  heavea  ^ 
sake.  Free,  do  agree,  so  we  can  get  out  of  this  cursed  hole  -md  see 
the  fun.'  'Boys,'  said  I.  'I  have  been  raised  with  wolves.  I  won't 
budge  an  inch"  for  any  arguments  that  dogs  and  wolves  can  furni>h.' 
'Well,  Free,  just  say  that  Jones  shall  pay  a  dollai.  and  we  will  come 
down  to  that.'  'Never  a  cent.'  We  heard  the  uproarious  laughter  an.i 
shouts  of  the  outside  world.  It  was  too  much  for  the  boys.  The 
friends  of  poor  yellow  Paul  yielded,  and  cried  out  'Wc  agree:  write 
out  the  verdict.  Free.'  T  wrote  out  the  verdict  for  the  defendant:  but 
lo!  we  were  in  a  worse  condition  than  ever.  The  judge,  sher'it  .)nd 
all  hands  had  gone  to  the  onttTtainment.  Xo  time  was  to  he  lo^t. 
A  chair  was  picked  up.  a  windcnv  smashed,  and  as  Judge  Dunti  l-e.ivd 
the  glass  come  jingling  to  tlie  ground  he  screamed:  "Pepper!  Pv;>per! 
let  those  men  out:  they  will  tear  down  the  court  Ik^uscI'  These  words 
sounded  like  the  trump  of  jubilee.  We  handed  our  verdict  10  the 
slieriff,  and  rushed  down  stairs  like  a  tlock  of  frightened  >;he'"M  wlien 
the  dogs  are  alter  them." 

Somewhat  more,  prob.-ibly.  than  a  tuere  (]uestion  ^^\  wage^  nn<ler- 
lay  this  case.  It  was  very  likely  a  movement  on  some  one's  i»  irt  to 
secure  i)raclical  recognition  of  the  legal  fact  that  in  Wisconsin  tliere 
was  no  such  relation  as  that  of  master  and  slave.  The  status  as  Iroj- 
inen  of  his  former  slaves  was  fully  recognized  by  (uMieral  Jo.ic<  about 
184J.  acc<»rdiug  to  his  ow  n  n  collection.  W  h.il  practic;ill>-  look  pla*  e 
then  was  very  likely    but  the  bieaking-up  of    an  cslablivhnient  th;;r. 
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for  the  most  part,  had  been  held  together  by  the  bonds  of  kindh'ncss 
and  mutual  good  will. 

From  Sinsinawa  mound,  which  is  only  a  mile  from  Illinois  and 
on  the  dividing  line  between  the  towns  of  Hazel  Green  and  James- 
town, we  go  northward  to  Platteville  and  vicinity.  And  now  we  will 
let  Father  Heaton  tell  his  story i^'^ 

"My  birth  was  in  Franklin,  ^Massachusetts,  October  6.  1808.,  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Emmons  was  my  early  pastor.  We  came  to  Wisconsin  in 
May,  1837.  Rev.  Mr.  Kent  at  Galena  advised  me  to  engage  partly  in 
teaching  as  that  would  be  appreciated. 

"We  spent  tlie  hist  summer  at  Elk  Grove,  six  miles  south  fro!7i 
(old)  Belmont.  Two  ladies,  residing  three  or  four  miles  distant,  in 
nearly  opposite  directions,  were  members  of  the  2^Iethodist  church 
in  Platteville.  A  Mr.  Mitchell  from  \'irginia  was  their  minis. er.  f{e 
v.as  a  man  of  popular  address,  but  he  brought  two  slave  girls  with 
him,  and  kept  them  some  years,  in  defiance  of  the  law.  When  thi.s 
appeared  unsafe,  he  sent  them  back  to  slavery." 

Mr.  Heaton  has  here  made  a  slight  mistake.  James  Mitch -il, 
who  brought  the  skives,  did  not  come  to  Wisccnsin  until  184J.  Xinc 
years  before,  his  ])rothcr  John  T.  b.ad  been  appoii-.ted  by  the  Rock 
river  conference  «)f  the  ^Metbodist  Episcopal  church  to  service  at 
Galena  and  vicinity.  While  th-.is  engaged  he  organized  the  Methcnlist 
church  of  Platteville.  To  this  place  came  in  183O  his  fatb.er,  R:v. 
Sanuicl  Alitchell,  a  local  i>reacher.  He  was  the  Mitchell,  almost  cer- 
tainly, who  was  pr.'acliing  at  Platte\i!le  m  1X37 — thou:;:h  probaiilv 
merely  Jis  helper' to  tb.e  "circuit  rider.  Rev.  Job.n  Crunun.r.  then  sta- 
tioned there.  .  Sanuiel  Mitchell  has,  in  ccMinection  will'  idiuxery.  as  in 
other  matters,  a  most  honor.-'.ble  hisior}-,  which  cam.c  to  me  as  nar- 
rated by  himself  to  the  late  Rev.  Philn  Sage  P>eniioit  <'>f  .Xppleton: 

He  was  sitting  one  day  under  a  tree,  watcliing  his  negroes  ;it 
work,  v.hen  he  happened  to  think  of  the  GoKlen  Rule.  It  did  not 
need  any  dilTicult  reasoning  to  reach  the  conclusion  tl  ai  he  would  not 
like  to  be  working  williont  wages  for  a  inan  who  himself  was  doing 
notliing.  Then  followed  the  (juestion.  [nU  to  himseli:  But  why  be  so 
particidar  about  one  p^o't  of  the  law  of  (jod  without  obeying  in  all 
things?  Thus  he  became,  in  the  evangelical  sen^e  of  &c  term,  a 
Christian.  "He  then  eniancii)aie(l  his  slaves,  and  after  a  while  moved 
to  Soiuhern  Illinois,  taking  with  him  those  who  were  disposed  to  g.» 
ami  provided  for  them  hmnes  as  lar  as  he  could.  Thus  he  showvd 
the  thoroughness  of  his  con\ er>ion." ' ' 

In  a  second  letter''"  I-'ather  Heaton  thus  cotuinuetl  his  narr.itive: 


!<!.  In  :i  letter  <t,Ueil  :if  I'lemmii.  N".  i.i ;i-<k:i.  1s'.m>.  M.u.Ii  ,Mlt. 
17.     nermelfs    ••Illstnrv    nf    Me  1 1|.  ,.1  in    W  iy.<,|iN|  n , ' '    |.,.|:;e  :v2. 

IS.    l>nfiMl  iv.to.  .M:ireli  I'oih. 
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"The  report  of  slaves  held  in  Wisconsin  is  sorrowfully  more  ex- 
tensive. I  would  almost  say  'Tell  it  not  in  Gath.'  As  nearly  fifty 
years  have  passed  since  I  left  the  Lead  ]\Iininj^  Rcs^ion,  I  can  trust 
only  to  memory.  ]vIore  than  twenty  years  ago,  while  we  were  ab- 
sent from  home,  our  house  was  burned,  with  all  my  books  and  papers. 

"I  think  Mr.  Mitchell's  first  name  was  James.  His  sister  was  the 
wife  of  yir.  Rountree  in  Plattevillc.  Each  of  these  men  brought  two 
slaves  with  him.  I  have  seen  them  all.  In  June.  1838,  a  census  wa- 
taken  preliminary  to  the  separation  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  One  of 
these  men.  I  think  yir.  Rouiitree.  reported  his  slaves  as  slaves.  I 
recollect  seeing  the  returns  of  the  census  as  so  printed.  As  no  law 
authorized  holding  slaves  in  Wisconsin,  it  is  possible  that  no  such 
official  record  can  now  be  found.  Tlie  essential  facts  which  I  men- 
tion ma}'  doubtless  be  verified  by  inquiries  at  Platteville  and  vicinit}-. 

"I  have  these  evidences  that  Mr.  Mitchell  sent  his  s'aves  back: 

"First.  This  was  confidently  rc]);)rted.  But  I  ih.ink  it  occurred 
after  I  left  that  region,  probably  about  1842. 

''Second.  I  presume  it  was  never  disputed.  Certainly  I  never 
heard  of  any  such  pretense. 

"Third.  The  slave  dealer  to  whom  Mitchell  consigned  t'.ese 
slave  girls  at  St.  Louis  did  not  foru-ard  them  to  their  destination. 
An  anti-sla\'ery  ])aper  was  published  1  tiiink'  at  Prairieville  (  Wauke- 
sha), Wisconsin.  I  can  not  now  recall  the  nnnie  of  either  ihe  pap.cr  or 
the  editor.  You  can  ascertain  these.  The  legal  owner  of  th.ese  sla\cs 
(I  think  in  \'irginia)  inserted  in  a  paper  (printed  I  think  at  St.  Loui-) 
an  article  at  some  length,  explaining  the  case,  and  conipla'nn  g  r  f 
the  fraud.  The  editor  of  this  anti-slavery  paper  found  this  article 
among  his  exchanges,  and  inserted  it  in  his  own  paper.  I  read  it 
there.  Trusting  to  memory  it  included  all  the  esseiuial  facts  of  the 
case. 

-  "Two  other  men  near  l'",1k  riro\e  kept  slaxes.  One  kept  a  ni.m 
and  woman.  I  think  also  he  kei)t  a  third,  but  my  recollection  o! 
third  is  in(li>tinct.  The  otlu^r  man  l<ept  (^ne  sla\"e  g'rl.  Soon  after 
I  left  that  region  it  was  repc^rtcd,  and  I  doubt  not  correctly,  tl^at  about 
1842  they  made  a  visit  to  Missouri,  taking  this  slave  girl  with  ihem. 
They  sold  her  there. 

"Still  another  man  residing  >onie  twelve  iniK-s  westerly,  ov  north- 
westerly from  lUImont  kept  two  or  three  slaves.  1  have  seen  them 
all;  nitie.  or  ten.  or  ptMhajis  elexin  in  number,  l^oih  tlioe  men  ;it 
Elk  Grove  sent  their  children  to  my  scho(^l."' 

There  can  be  no  doid)t  whatever  as  to  the  sending  back  of  tl;e 
Mitchell  slave  girls  into  legal  bondage.  In  rogar«l  to  the  other  c.i-c 
of  like  s«ut  mentioned  l)y  hkather  Ileaton  we  ate  iu>t  likely  to  knovx* 
anytiiing  more  than  the  statement  lie  has  given  us.    Judging  frotn  .ill 
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that  I  have  heard  of  his  character,  we  could  scarcely  find  a  more  con- 
scientious and  careful  witness.  ]vIoreover.  I  found  that  Mr.  John 
Aleyers  of  Platteville  had.  when  I  saw  hini.  vivid  remcndjranoe  o! 
some  of  the  same  facts.  He  remembered  the  slave  woman — Aunt 
Rachel  he  called  her — at  Major  Rountree's.  His  father,  while  visiting 
or  calling  at  Mitchell's  saw  one  of  the  slave  girls  there.  Mr.  Meyers 
spoke  of  the  storm  of  indignation  roused  by  Mitchell's  act.,  and  of 
efforts  to  recover  the  girls  and  bring  them  again  to  free  soil.  Ke 
mentioned  Robert  Chapman  as  especially  active  in  putting  forth  eft.trt 
to  get  the  girls  back.  Certain  matters  I  would  mention  doubtfully 
owing  to  imperfection  in  my  notes.  These  concern  what  seems  to  be 
a  case  of  kidnapping.  James  Moore  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  g.rls. 
I-[e  was  accompanied,  apparently,  by  a  negro  blacksmith  named  Bu:k- 
ncr.  Once  on  slave  soil.  ^loore  took  advantage  of  his  opportunity 
and  sold  his  colored  but  free  companion.  These  statements  I  put 
forth  not  as  affirmations.  But  I  believe  }\leyers  to  be  a  truthful  and 
competent  witness.  Blind  but  not  gloomy,  a  member  for  more  than 
fifty  years  of  the  Congregational  church  of  Platteville.  he  seemed, 
when  I  saw  him.  to  be  but  patiently  waiting  the  great  change  that  is 
appointed  unto  all.  He  had  the  contract,  so  he  told  me.  for  putting 
up  the  original  academy  building  at  Platteville.  a  structure  rsed  a'so 
as  a  house  of  worship  by  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  me.nber. 

When  Mr.  Mitchell's  offense  was  committed  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rock  Ri^'er  conference  of  his  branch,  or  order,  of  ihc 
Ci)ristian  church.  As  is  well  known,  there  was  sharp  contention  f  ir 
many  years  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  on  ciuestions  that  g''cw 
out  of  slavery.  Many  a  Paul  withstood  to  the  face  an  erring  Peter, 
"because  he  was  to  be  blamed."  And  the  great  moral  victory  woti 
by  anti-slavery  men  within  the  ecclesiastical  domain  of  Methodism 
preceded  the  triumph  for  which  our  Union  scddiers  fought  on  fields 
of  battle.  By  whose  accusation  Mr.  Mitchell  was  brought  to  trial.  I 
do  not  know.  Moreover,  "the  testimony  in  the  case  iloes  not  appear 
in  the  record."  writes  Rev.  J.  W.  Richards,  of  De  Kalb.  lUino 
the  i)resent  secretary  of  Rock  River  conference.'"'  By  his  favor,  and 
the  kindness  of  Rev.  T.  W.  N(Uth  of  Menasha.  I  am  able  to  present 
the  subjoined  transcript  of  the  outline  of  the  trial  and  the  findings  oi 
the  conference: 

"Ciiarges  preferred  against  Rev.  James  Milclull.  a  member  of 
Rock  Ri\er  .\nnual  Cotncrenoe  of  the  .Methndi^t  l".pi<c«>iKil  Cliurch, 
at  the  session  held  at  Canton.  Illinois.  .\n>4Ust  1S4S. 

"Cn.\R(jlC: — Cnchristian.  ImiiKual.  and  Inlunnan  Conduct. 

"First  Specification: — In  brinj^ing  two  c«)lored  girls  from  a  slave 
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state  into  free  territory  in  the  character  of  slaves,  and  retaining  them 
as  such  while  in  such  free  territory. 

"Second  Specification: — In  sending  two  colored  girls,  who  were 
free,  from  free  territory  back  into  a  slave  state,  and  receiving  and 
using  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

"Third  Specification: — In  sending  from  free  territory  two  colored 
girls  who  were  free  into  a  slave  state  as  slaves,  and  leaving  them  there 
to  be  treated  as  such. 

"Fourth  Specification: — In  sending  from  free  territory  two  col- 
ored girls  into  a  slave  state  and  leaving  them  there  to  be  treated  as 
slaves,  and  neglecting  to  care  for  them,  and  permitting  them  to  be 
reduced  again  to  slavery,  or  treated  as  slaves. 

"Fifth  Specification: — In  causing  two  colored  girls  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  involuntary  servitude. 

"Sixth  Specification: — In  causing  two  colored  girls  to  be  sent 
from  where  they  were  free  into  a  state  of  involuntary  servitude,  and 
receiving  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  and  in  declaring,  in  the  spring  of 
1846.  that  he  would  do  the  same  thing  under  the  same  circumstances 
again." 

"The  record  then  goes  on  to  say  that  testimony  taken  before  a 
committee  was  read,  and  papers,  marked  G.  H.  K.  L.  M,  N  No.  i. 
N  No.  2,  B.  C,  &c.,  &c.,  showing  quite  voluminous  testimony.-  but 
none  of  it  given,  were  presented. 

"The  reading  of  this  testimony  and  the  settling  of  law  questions 
seem  to  have  occupied  the  time  of  the  Conference  for  about  four 
days. 

"The  record  proceeds  as  follows:  The  pleadings  were  closed  and. 
on  motion,  the  Conference  resolved  to  sit  with  closed  doors  while 
making  up  the  decision.  Resolved,  That  probationers  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  house.  A  motion  to  take  the  votes  by  yeas  and  nays 
was  lost. 

"The  first  specification  was  read.  Resolved.  That  the  first  speci- 
fication be  divided.  stoi)ping  with  the  first  branch  at  the  word  slaves. 
First  branch  of  the  first  specification  sustained.  Second  branch,  not 
sustained. 

"Second  specification  read.  Resolved  to  divide  the  second  speci- 
fication, the  first  branch  stopping  at  the  word  states.  The  tollowing- 
was  adopted:  Resolved.  That  the  first  liraiuh  of  the  second  specifi- 
cation is  sustained  so  far  as  it  applies  to  one  of  the  girls.  \*otc, 
thirty-one  to  twenty-five. 

"Second  branch  of  the  scc<m(l  specification,  not  sustained.    *  * 
"Third  specitication.     ResoKed.   Th.Tt  the  third   specificalit>n  is 
sustained  so  far  as  it  ai)plies  to  one  ot  the  girls.    On  counung.  the 
vote  stood  twenty-seven  to  twenty- five. 
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"Fourth  specification.  The  same  resolution  was  offered  and  lo.=- 
by  a  vote  of  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight.    Specification  not  sustained 

"Fifth  specification.    Same  resolution  lost.    Xot  sustaiiv.J.. 

"Sixth  specification  was  divided  into  three  branches  none  of 
•A'liich  were  sustained.  Therefore  the  sixth  specification  is  not  sus- 
tained. 

"The  following"  question  was  then  put  to  the  c'^a'r:  W'r.en  a  m'.'m- 
ber  of  Conference  is  charged  with  a  crime  and  the  spec'fic  .tions  sus- 
tained under  that  charge  do  not  sustain  the  charge.  m\y  ilie  Confer- 
ence find  the  accused  guilty  of  such  other  and  less  moral  obliquity 
as  ma}"  be  pro\'en  by  the  specifications  thus  sustained?  Answer  in 
the  affirmative. 

On  motion,  the  main  charge,  which  is  as  follows,  was  divided. 
"CFIARGE:    Unchristian,  immoral  and  inhuman  condr.ct. 
"First  branch.  Unchristian  conduct,  was  sustained. 
"Second  branch.  Immoral  conduct,  not  sustained. 
"Third  branch.  Inhuman  conduct,  not  sus.ai^icd. 
"A  motion  to  suspend  James  ]\fitclic!l  for  one  year  was  offered 
and  lost. 

"On  motion,  the  vote  by  which  James  Mijichell  was  found  guihy 
of  unchristian  conduct  was  reconsidered.  The  vole  on  the  charge  of 
unchristian  conduct  was  then  taken  and  the  cb.argc  sustained,  cwenty- 
cight  voting  in  the  affirmative  and  twenty-lour  in  the  negative.  'Con- 
ference then  resijlved  that  Bro.  .Mitchfll  l;e  le.'i  wMkuU  an  appoim- 
ment  for  one  year.  Bro.  Mitchell  notilied  the  Confcr.-nce  that  a:  i 
proper  time  he  would  communicate  his  wish.es  in  the  case,  and  that  lie 
intended  taking  an  app>eal  to  the  General  Contcrcnce. 

"Later  on  in  the  journal  this  entry  ai)pcars: 

"Bro.  ^Mitchell  made  a  statement  in  relation  to  his  case,  and  iho 
Conference  reconsidered  the  resolution  by  which  the  iienalty  was  fixed 
in  his  case.  The  original  motion  to  lea\c  wiihout  an  api^ointmevt 
was  withdrawn  and.  on  motion,  the  character  »  f  ]'»ro.  Mitchell  pas-cvl. 

"Bro.  Mitchell  notified  the  Coniorence  that  f. -r  the  present  he 
would  withdraw  his  notice  of  an  intention  to  a])peal." 

No  doubt  the  victory  of  the  ami  slavery  men  was  more  decided 
than  would  appear  from  the  record.  l)rother  Mitclielfs  u-ciuhiess  .i. 
W  .'sconsin  was  at  an  end.  Indeetl  he  seems  to  ha\e  been  trrn-^fcrrod 
from  the  Territory  in  18-I4.  and  ne\er  again  did  he  ha\e  here  a  pas- 
toral appointment.  Mr.  I'eniKlt's  IU'^tory  lakcN  final  leave  ol  hin\ 
wilii  the  following  comment:  lie  "occtipied  a  conspicuous  position, 
an.d  was  evideiitl\-  a  man  of  much  ahilit}-;  but  ho  was  f|uite  as  disiin- 
guished  for  proniotmu  parts  strite  as  lor  his  usefulness. 

Tlu'  old  .\iab  chief  who  al\\.i>s  a^ked  when  a  case  was  brouglu 
bef<'ie  him.  '"W  here  is  the  woin.in?"  would  ha\e  Imh^i  gra'itie«l  at  the 
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answer  in  this  instance.  For,  if  Mr.  Bennett  was  rightly  intormcd, 
the  slave  girls  were  the  property  of  ;Mrs.  2vlitchell  and  not  of  iier 
husband. 

Next  in  order,  in  our  narrative,  conies  }.Iineral  Point.  To  Flor- 
ence Elizabeth  Baker,  of  the  Historical  Library,  Madison,  we  owe 
the  following  narrative: 

Colonel  (?)  McKim-*^  brought  with  him  from  Baltiuiore.  .^Iary- 
land.  two  house  servants,  slaves,  known  as  'Aunt  Dinah"  and  •(jcorge' 
McKini.  They  were  on  a  farm  south  of  [Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  in 
184-',  and  had  been  there  for  two  years  before  that,  perhaps.  Xeith.cr 
my  father  nor  uncle  can  say  that  they  were  ever  formally  emancipated. 
They  never  heard  of  it  if  such  is  the  case,  but  when  Colonel  McKini 
wer.r  to  New  York  state  to  engage  in  business,  a  few  years  later,  lie 
left  them  both.  Aunt  Dinah  went  to  live  with  Mrs.  Phil  Thomas,  nee 
Fanny  Brewer,  a  Southern  girl,  and  stayed  there  for  some  tin-e.  Mrs. 
Thdmas  died  about  two  years  after  her  marriage,  and  her  husband  a 
few  years  later.  Just  when  Aunt  Dinah  returned  to  the  "McKiTn 
farm'"  no  one  here  kn.riws.  but  tlic  last  trace  of  her  s<.cm>  10  end  at 
tluit  time.  Her  son  died  not  many  years  ago.  somewhere  ne  ^r  Mineral 
Fomt.  He  used  to  be  fiddler  for  ihe  dancing  parties  between 
and  1l'55.  and  was,  at  various  periods  during  those  years.  C'>ok  at  the 
Franklin  House.  In  March.  1855,  my  father  came  to  Mailison,  and 
two  months  later  my  uncle  fohowecl.  so  that  it  is  a  long  t-me  since 
these  facts  have  been  either  thought  of  or  di-cnssed.  I  .night  ad-l 
that  Colonel  McKim  was  a  bachelor,  and  that  his  farm  wis  sohi  to 
.]Mr.  .Ansley  when  he  left.  I  think  the  title  was  the  usual  Souther  1 
'colonel.' 

"I  have  obtained  the  above  facts  from  my  father.  J.  H.  I).  Bal-er. 
his  sister.  Elizabeth  leaker  Fox.  and  her  liusband.  C.  J.  F.>x,  ail  of 
whom  live  in  Madison  now  [1893,  July  .'6th]." 

Miss  Baker  adds:  "I  might  say  that  it  is  only  by  common  repo-t 
thai  these  people  were  slaves,  but  the  very  fact  that  they  were  brougi:t 
here  at  that  early  date  seems  tO'  point  in  that  direction.  All  thr.-o 
of  m>  ini<u-mants  are  sure  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  these  negroes  were 
actually  held  as  slaves." 

In  regard  to  Dodgeville  we  have  a  story  of  emancipation  rather 
thvn  oi  slavery.  It  is  tlius  told  by  Mrs.  Sally  Hopkins  Maddin,  widcw 
Of  Henry  Dodge  M.-ukhn.  grandson  of  (Itnernor  Dodge: 

"Governor  Heni>  Dtxl^e  catne  to  this  Territory  in  i8-7  and 
brovght  a  number  of  sla\es  with  him.  Ou  reaching  this  .<t.uc  ho  in- 
foriT.ed  them  of  tlieir  freedom,  but  they  still  remaine«l  with  hiju  a'^.d 
\\orked  for  him.     He  built  cabins  for  them  on  his  farm  Known  :\s 
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the  'Governor's  Grove,'  between  Mineral  Point  and  Dodgeville.  and 
provided  for  them  while  he  lived;  and  they,  many  ot  them,  were  buried 
on  the  farm. 

"During  the  time  he  was  United  States  senator  he  retained  his 
residence  on  his  farm,  where  his  wife  remained.  During  later  life,  his 
winters  were  spent  with  his  son,  Augustus  Dodge  of  Burlington, 
Iowa,  and  his  summers  in  ^lineral  Point,  where  he  recei\  ed  -weekly 
visits  from  his  former  slaves,  and  supplied  their  needs  with  money 
and  provisions.  Their  descendants  are  widely  scattered,  some  tew  ni 
Mineral  Point,  but  the  majority  in  Illinois.  He  always  paid  his  col- 
ored people's  taxes,  and,  in  short,  exercised  over  them,  during  his 
entire  life,  the  same  care  a  good  guardian  gives  his  ward." 

Supplementary  to  the  narrative  is  an  extract- ^  from  a  letter  by 
the  late  Morgan  Lewis  Martin  to  Augustus  Caesar  Dodge.  1883.  May 
25th.  He  has  been  writing  of  other  members  of  the  household,  and 
adds: 

"Nor  can  I  forget  the  appearance  of  the  negro  slaves,  who  clung 
to  your  father's  family  even  after  they  were  given  freedom,  as  dutiful 
children  dependent  for  protection  and  daily  wants  upon  a  parent.  ' 

According  \o  General  Jones,  a  native,  like  Dodge,  of  Yincennes, 
Indiana,  and  for  many  years  his  acquaintance  and  friend.  Dodge,  be- 
fore leaving  Missouri,  called  together  his  negroes  and  promised  free- 
dom, after  five  years'  service  to  such  of  them  as  would  go  with  him 
to  his  proposed  new  home.  It  is  worthy  of  honorable  mention  here 
that  Henry  Dodge,  when  in  the  United  States  senate,  voted  in  favor 
01  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  while  his  son,  a  member  from  loua.  of  the 
same  body,  voted  against  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  place  where,  doubtless,  there  were  more  in- 
stances of  the  holding  of  negroes  in  slavery  than  any  where  else  in 
Wisconsin.  This,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  army 
olticcrs  at  Fort  Crawford  brought  slaves  thither  ami  kept  them  there. 
By  the  census  of  1836.  there  was  reported  one  negro  male  slave  in 
the  family  of  Thomas  Street,  and  one  female  in  that  of  T.  (J.?)  H. 
Lockwood.    Seventeen  slaves  are  re])orted  as  being  held  in  the  fort. 

To  a  great  extent,  no  doubt,  the  fort  was  in  practice,  both  at  this 
time  and  later,  a  law  unto  itself.  The  most  tragic  story,  in  ccnncction 
with  our  subject,  is  one  [n\d'-'-  by  John  H.  lunula.  "At  a  general  elec- 
tion," he  says,  "held  on  the  j-mkI  day  of  September.  1845  I  was  elected 
tc  the  office  of  coroner  and  constable  for  Crawford  county.  In  the 
first  office  the  duties  that  devolved  on  mc  were  neither  few  nor  plcas- 
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ant.  The  country  being  thinly  settled,  detection  was  easily  avoided,  and 
the  penalties  of  the  law  hard  to  enforce;  so  evil-disposed  persons,  not 
having  the  fear  of  certain  punishment  before  them,  perpetrated  deeds 
of  violence  with  perfect  impunity.  I  was  once  notitied  that  a  dead 
body  was  lying  in  the  water,  opposite  Pig's  Eye  slough,  and  immed- 
iately proceeded  to  the  spot,  and,  on  taking  it  out,  I  recognized  it  as 
the  body  of  a  negro  woman  belonging  to  a  certain  Captain  then  in 
Fort  Crawford.  The  body  was  cruelly  cut  and  bruised:  but  THE  per- 
son not  appearing  to  recognize  it  a  verdict  of  'Found  Dead,"  was  ren- 
dered, and  I  had  the  corpse  buried.  Soon  after  it  came  to  light  that 
the  woman  was  whipped  to  death,  and  thrown  into  the  river  during 
the  night;  but  no  investigation  was  made,  and  the  afYair  blew  over."' 
Surely  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Fonda  magnified  neither  his  office  nor  its 
dut:es. 

Here  we  may  call  to  our  aid  the  reminiscences  of  cx-Judge  Mills. 
This  native  of  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  became  an  abolitionist  be- 
fore he  left  his  native  state.  There  he  was  teacher  in  a  Sunday  school. 
Whatever  may  be  said  either  in  support  or  disparagement  of  the  iJe.i 
tl.'at  the  dogmatic  basis  of  Christianity  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  rather 
than  in  an  institution,  it  is  certain  that  such  a  belief  is  likely  to  iead 
to  attentive  study  of  the  book.  Those  who  hold  to  such  a  c"eed  w  \\ 
alnrm,  if  consistent,  that  a  book  which  contains  a  revelation  irom  God 
should  certainly  be  read  by  everybody,  and  everybody  who  can  learn 
should  be  taught  to  read  it.  No  exception  can  reasonably  be  made 
in  the  case  of  negroes,  or  even  of  slaves.  To  teach  colored  people, 
even  though  bondmen,  to  read  the  Bible  was,  therefore,  one  of  the 
objects  of  said  Sunday  school.  Naturally  enough,  this  proceeding  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  slaveholders  of  the  vicinity,  and  our  poor  litJe 
Sunday  school  was  soon  stippressed.  Drawn  by  the  name  of  Edwiud 
Beccher,  young  Mills  came  to  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  to  emer  lUitiois 
college.  Therein,  as  a  student,  was  J«v-ei)h.  son  of  General  j. 
Street,  so  often  heard  of  in  our  early  Wisconsin  iiisiory.  and  thither 
the  father — probably  it  was  he — sent  for  some  one  wlio  would  come  to 
Prairie  du  Chicn  as  teacher.  Mills  responded  to  the  call,  and  came 
thither  about  the  middle  of  September,  according  to  his  recollecti<in, 
1834.  He  came  on  the  steamboat  Warrior,  which  had  l>ecn  so  eiYect- 
ively  employed  two  years  before  in  the  disgraceful  battle  of  the  Bad 
Axe.  A  fellow  passenger,  taken  (M1  bnard  st^mewhere  above  Qiimoy. 
Illinois,  was  the  wronged  cliiel  Bl.ick  Hawk.  He  had  l)cen  brtuighl 
back  from  his  enforced  tonr  in  the  I^ast.  and  was  starting  on 
his  annual  hunt.  "Ihit  the  world  ax  bo  kmw  it  in  his  youth  had 
vanished  forever,  and  (»h  how  sad  and  dejected  was  thai  lace  on.'C 
edit  with  the  eyr  of  an  eagle. 

"I  was  but  a  timid  student."  contiiuies  Judge  Mills,  "cast  sudden- 
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ly  among  men  who  wore  epaulettes  upon  their  shoulders  and  silken 
sashes  and  sword  belts  around  their  waists.  Here  I  found  representa- 
tives of  all  nationalities  herding  together,  savage  and  civilized;  and  a 
motley  population,  ring-streaked,  speckled  and  spotted.  Xo  hotels 
then.  There  was  but  one  large  house  to  go  to,  one  erected  by  the 
government,  which  had  several  rooms  in  it,  some  of  which  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Indian  agents  and  General  Street  and  his  family.  The 
floors  and  passages  [floors  of  the  passages?]  were  occupied  and  cov- 
ered by  natives,  large  and  small,  dogs  and  children.  It  was  growing 
dark,  and  never  had  I  overlooked  such  a  scene  before.  By  the  pale 
light  of  a  lard-oil  lamp  I  could  discover  full-blood  and  half-blood  In- 
dian faces,  tangled  and  platted  hair,  black  as  a  raven's  wing,  all 
stretched  upon  the  floors,  and  the  mosquitoes,  fleas  and  bedbugs  in 
thousands  would  satisfy  any  census  bureau;  and  these  connoisseurs  of 
human  blood  were  enjoying  a  barbecue.  As  I  watched,  my  whole 
being,  flesh  and  blood  was  curdled  into  one  mass  of  disgust  and 
shame  wdien  I  saw  a  shriveled  faced  dame  catch  one  of  these  blood 
swilled  vampires  and  thrust  it  into  her  nursling's  mouth. 

"I  remember  the  day  and  evening  was  unusually  warm  for  the 
season  of  the  year.  The  air,  or  what  occupied  its  space,  was  close  and 
stifling.  In  feeling  my  way  along  a  labyrinth  of  passages.  I  suddenly 
opened  a  narrow  door."  Entering  it,  Mr.  ^lills  found  a  "friend  of 
his  youth,  from  the  same  famous  old  town.  Paris.  Kentucky."  This 
was  Thomas  Pendleton  Burnett,  whose  name  we  have  already  heard 
in  the  report  of  the  case  of  John  Paul  Jones  against  his  former  mas- 
ter. I\Ir.  Burnett  gave  his  friend  "an  introduction  to  General  Street 
and  his  family.  We  spent  a  day  or  two  in  examining  the  ruin's  of 
the  old  fort  and  the  stockade.  *  *  *  ji^c  Q]^\  town  across  thf 
slough  had  no  modern  buildings  in  it  except  the  trading  cmpmium  of 
Messrs,  Roulette  &  Dousman.  Wigwams,  sheds  and  lou  huts  were 
numerous,  and  occupied  by  the  merriest  people  that  ever  danced  to 
the  extemporized  flddle  made  of  cornsticks.  or  turned  a  hoe-cake  on  a 
long-handled  gridiron;  whose  life  overflowed  with  glee,  fun  and  frolic, 
and  French  vivacity.  Such  were  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Prairie 
du  Chien. 

*T  think  it  was  Mr.  Burnett  who  inlroduced  me  to  Colcmol  T;'\l(>r 
and  his  wife.  The  family  occupied  a  neat  and  ccuniortable  frame  build- 
ing outside  of  the  limits  of  the  fort.  lUit  what  a  contrast  was  there 
between  that  family  and  every  other  liome  I.  had  visited  in  the  city  I 
Mrs.  Taylor  was  advanced  in  years.  She  did  her  own  wnrl<.  1  couUl 
sec  her  eyes  were  not  a  stranger  to  tears.  She  understood  I  iiad  coiv.c 
to  teach  her  chil<lrcn.  little  Dick  and  luss.  Tluy  were  i-»\nl  as 
crickets,  and  tluy  l.iuulicd  and  talked  with  me  ince><ant ly.  but  the 
father  and  mother  were  reticent  and  loiuly  as  it  i>ppre^-'e<l  bv  i  d.'cp 
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family  affliction,  not  to  be  disclosed  to  a  stranger."  This  staie  cf  teel- 
ing  Mr.  Mills  has  no  doubt,  was  caused  by  the  marriage  of  their 
daughter  to  Jefferson  Davis. 

One  case  of  slaveholding  at  the  fort  ^Ir.  ^Mills  distinctly  remem- 
bers. It  was  by  a  Lieutenant  Harris,  an  intemperate  man  who  was 
afterward  cashiered.  When  he  left  Prairie  du  Chien  he  took  his  negro 
with  him.  The  slave,  Judge  ]Mills  thinks,  was  as  glad  tO'  go  as  was 
his  master.  Apparently  not  long  afterward,  but  whether  or  not  on 
the  journey  from  Prairie  du  Chien  I  do  not  know,  Harris  was 
drowned  in  Rock  river,  probably  within  the  bounds  of  Illinois. 

Very  soon  the  question  of  slavery  was  presented  to  Mr.  Mills  in 
a  peculiar  form.  To  serve  a  superintendent  of  an  Indian  school  near 
Prairie  du  Chien  there  came  thither  in  1833  (September  7th)  Rev. 
David  Lowrey.  He  came  from  Nashville,  Tennessee.  This  movement 
he  calls  "leaving  his  native  land."  Writing  to  '"The  Revivalist"  of 
Nashville,  he  seems  to  have  been  glad  to  say:  "This  is  a  free  land.  No 
slavery  can  be  admitted  here."  But  when  he  set  about  organizing  a 
church,  as  he  soon  did,  he  found  that  questions  involving  slavery  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  South.  One  of  those  who  prop'-^^ed  en- 
tering into  the  new  church  was  Andrew  Cochrane.  He  lul  come 
from  ]Missouri  to  superiiuend  the  erection  of  the  new  fort  or,  at 
least,  the  putting  up  of  the  stone  work  thereof.  He  held  slaves  in 
^Missouri.  Young  !Mills,  also  a  prospective  member  of  the  nroposevi 
organization,  was  so  decided  an  abolitionist  that  he  was  reluctant  to 
enter  into  covenant  with  a  church  that  Avas  to  have  a  slaveh-.d  ler  m 
its  fellowship.  However,  his  objections  were  finally  overcome,  prob- 
ably because  Cochrane  was  to  return  soon  to  Missouri. 

Another  circumstance  concerning  slavery  at  Prairie  du  Chi^^n 
Judge  Mills  remembers  well.  Moreover,  it  is  mentioned  by  Rov. 
fred  Brunson  in  his  autobiography.  To  him  it  was.  no  doubt,  a  mat- 
tei'  of  intense  mortification,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  k'^en  de- 
light to  his  enemies.  There  was  in  the  fort  a  slave  who  was  knov-  n 
by  the  name  of  his  master,  a  Captain  Day.  This  negro  ind  been 
among  the  Ojibways  and  had  learned  their  language.  Mr.  Brunson 
was  interested  in  mission  work  among  these  Intlians.  and  thought  that 
Day  would  i)rovc  to  be  an  eflicient  helper  in  that  service.  Acoo  -d'ng- 
ly  he  raised  $i._hk),  Judge  Mills  says,  and  bought  the  propos?d  m«s- 
sionary.  But  Day  proved  to  be  difFerent  from  wliat  Mr.  Branson 
had  supposed  that  he  was  or  he  underwent,  for  the  worse,  a  chanue 
in  character.  So.  from  tiie  missionary  point  oi  view,  llie  invesimetU 
provcfl  to  be  total  loss.--''. 


'2'^.  Soini'  vi  Mr»<  nft.  rw  ,u  il.  ^^  In  n  .Imlu'-  Mills  w  n  •;  on  a  jimi  iu\v  from  r..rt 
SiK'lIln-  or  ili.  r.'iil'ont   t-i  Il'f  li.  :ol  of  I^tU,-  S\i|M  r|.>r.   Ii.<  saw   \h\s  fol.ir.  <l  iikui  1».».v 
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After  his  removal  to  Grant  county,  which  was  in  1843,  Ju  l^e  Mills 
was  actively  instrumental  in  legally  terminating  one  instance  ot  tbc 
relation  of  master  and  slave.  There  was  a  man  named  Gr:iv?s  who 
lived  at  or  near  Hurricane  Grove,  a  hamlet  in  the  town  of  Lancaster. 
Graves,  who  was  a  Christian  man,  desired  not  only  that  his  slave 
be  free  but  that  he  have  legal  evidence  that  such  was  the  fact.  Ac- 
cordingl}'  a  friendly  suit  was  brought  in  order  that  the  valiJiby  of  the 
manumission  papers  might  be  without  possibility  of  doubt.  Thee 
papers  were  for  the  protection  of  the  negro  in  case  of  his  proposed 
return  to  Missouri. 

Another  case  of  negro  slavery  at  Green  Bay  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. This  was  of  a  girl  named  ^Nlaria,  a  full-blooded  negro,  wlio 
was  brought  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  Governor  John  S.  Horner. 
He  is  remembered  in  our  Wisconsin  history  as  the  man  who  attempt- 
ed to  continue  here  the  legal  existence  of  the  Territory  of  >.Iichigan 
after  the  state  of  ^^lichigan  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union.  He  and 
his  wife  were  from  Virginia.  About  1837  or  1838.  so  Dr.  Porter,  my 
informant,  thought-^  they  brought  the  sUne  girl  with  them  to  Green 
Bay.  Rev.  Stephen  Peet,  then  of  Green  Bay.  later  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church,  ]^lihvaukee,  told  Maria  that  she  was  free.  Thereupon 
she  left  her  former  master  and  mistress,  who  were  thereby  made  so 
angry  that  they  ceased  to  attend  the  church  of  which  Mr.  Peet  was 
pastor.  Maria  afterward  served  in  the  family  of  my  informant,  who 
was  Mr.  Peet's  successor  at  Green  Bay.  ^vtaria  was  married  in  1815. 
Years  afterward,  when  she  had  become  a  widow,  she  agam  i  ict  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Porter,  and  announced  to  them  her  great  sorr«t".v  in  the 
plaintive  wail  of  the  Bethlehem  widow  of  three  thousand  years  ago, 
"Call  me  Mara,  for  the  Almighty  hath  dealt  very  biturly  with  me." 
Once  more  she  served  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Porter,  wheti  he  v.'as  army 
chaplain  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell.  Wyoming.  This  .Maria  Grant  died  in 
1892,  perhaps  the  last  of  the  sixty  or  more  who  ha\e  bc^n  held  a> 
slaves  here  in  Wisconsin. 

In  Beetown    and  about  six  miles  west  of    Lancaster  is  a  ^\^c^ 
to  which  has  been  gi\en.  in  late  years,  the  name  Flora  Fountain.    I>  . 
its  popular  designation  was,  and  perhaps  is.  .Slabtown.     At  its  I  e- 
ginning  the  settlement  was  composed  in  large  proporticMi  ot  colored 
people.    Among  these  were  Isaac  and  Charles  Shepherd,  of  -vhom  it 


wlio  lifftl  tJikfii  to  lilmst'lf  .Tu  Iiiillaii  wifi-  iiml.  from  a.  lMisiiu'>s  point  of  xlcw.  \\.i-< 
iDiikiii};  ;:o<)i|  list-  of  his  frt'  -dotii. 

2\.  "F'iirl.v  In  .Vpril.  l^."?t!,  .Vctii';:  < :<>\  .-i  imr  Ilnrm  r  li!\<l  tiioV4'.l  W  lsc  ni««»|n.  i<\- 
portliik'   to  liol.l   ilif  s;;iiu'   r.  l.itiiiii   to   W  !■«•.. n^iii   th.it    lif  h;i.l    li.  l.l   to    Ml. 'ilc.ili."  — 

Aifr  si  i',ruii-<..ii.  i«.  n..    •wis.oM-.iii  1 1 i>i..i  i.  .ii  t -..li.-.  i inn>, v.-i.  11..  p. 

I   d.i'-i'   not    Miv    tl.il    MMiia  lni.ii-lii    jit  tin-    tinn-    lu-ntioniMl    l>y    I>r.  nrtiii- 

son.  When  Ml-.  :in<l  .Mi<.  Iloinrr  I'r.inulil  tlic  Nli.vr  ;;jil.  ilic.v  immu'.  l»r.  IVrtiT  |oM 
nif,  l>y  Wiiy  uf  St.  l>iiuits. 
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was  currently  reported  that  they  were  brought  from  Virginia  as  slaves 
by  William  Horner,  and  that  they  refused  to  return.  Ditrerent  from 
this,  however,  are  the  impressions  of  Rev.  Samuel  Eaton  who, 
for  forty  years  and  more,  w-as  virtually  bishop  of  Lancaster.-^  He 
thinks  that  these  negroes  had  been  free  in  Virginia  before  they  were 
brought  to  Wisconsin.  So  that,  according  to  this  understanding,  we 
have  here  no  story  of  either  slavery  or  emancipation. 

Very  manifest  has  been  m.ade  to  me  in  the  preparation  of  this 
narrative  the  int^uence  of  anti-slavery  men  from  the  South,  especially 
from  that  part  of  it  that  was  once  the  slaveholding  portion  of  the 
West.  Into  this  Southern  or  South-and-Western  abolitionism,  we 
do  not  need  to  take  a  very  deep  look  to  find  therein  the  kind  of  man- 
hood produced  in  our  middle  Atlantic  states,  and  farther  west,  out  of 
Scotch-Irish  and  kindred  blood.  Hearty,  hospitable,  faithful  m  fr:en<l- 
ship,  determined,  and  sometimes  vengeful,  in  enmity,  reverent  toward 
God  but  inclined  to  hold  themselves  on  equality  wit'i  all  v.  ho  are  less 
than  He;  commonly  orthodox  if  anythnig — and  usually  they  arc  some- 
thing— in  religion,  often  narrow-minded  and  almost  always  prejudiced 
against  something  or  somebod}"  are  (or  were)  these  people.  Aiid  per- 
haps we  may  say  about  the  same  things  of  many  of  their  descendants. 
Terrible  fighters  were  the  pioneers  if  this  stock,  altogether  too  ready 
with  guns  and  fists.  Allied  in  some  respects  to  the  Puritans,  tb.ey  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  them,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  credit  the  ?ons 
and  the  influence  of  New  England  with  what  tlu-se  men  have  done.  As 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  pointed  out.  there  went  inlo  the  making  ot  this 
nation  somewhat  that  came  to  it  by  way  neither  of  Ma.s>achu-t>tts  bay 
nor  of  James  river.  Upon  men  of  this  class  fell  the  duty,  for  the  most 
part,  of  contending,  face  to  face,  with  whatever  there  was  here  of  ac- 
tual slavery.  These  in  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere  were  as  rendy  as 
any  for  the  great  conflict  of  1861-1865.  and  none  fought  more  sturdily 
and  sticcessfully.  If,  to  otu"  shame  and  sorrow,  slave  blood  nas  been 
drawn  by  the  lash  u])on  Wisconsin  soil,  and  ha^  fallen  thereon  even 
in  mtirder,  we  remember  with  solemn  pride  and  increasing  honi-r  that 
the  blood  of  our  men.  of  all  races,  fell  tipon  slave  soil  and  helped  to 
make  it  free,  as  we  believe,  forever. 

JOITX  NELSON'  D\Vn:)SOX. 


2."».    One  of  liis  sons,  K(l\v:iril  l»\\l,L:lit   liatoti.  Is  prtsLli  nt  of  IW-loit  t'dUcptv 
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ELEAZER  WILLIA:vIS— HIS  FORERUNNERS,  HIMSELF. 


Until  within  a  recent  period  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  claims 
for  royal  descent  for  Eleazer  Williams  had  been  abandoned,  that  they 
were,  in  truth,  as 

"Dead  as  the  bulrushes  round  little  Mosos 
On  the  old  banks  of  the  Nile." 

The  publication,  however,  b}'  a  reputable  London  house,  of  Thc 
Story  of  Louis  Xl'lJ.  of  fyancc.^  and  the  appearance  of  many  news- 
paper screeds  relying  upon  that  volume  as  authority  have  re-directed 
attention  to  these  extravagant  pretensions  and  justify,  even  if  they  do 
not  demand,  this  present  writing- 
in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk. 
Robert  eldest  son  of  Stephen  and  ^vlargaret  (Cooke)  Wilyains  was 
baptised  on  December  ii,  1608.  Robert's  wile,  Elizabeth  Stalham. 
was  a  year  or  thereabouts  her  husband's  junior.  Robert  was  a  cord- 
wainer  and  plied  his  trade  in  his  native  shire  from  162.^  until  he  ile- 
serted  his  ancestral  shores.  On  April  8.  1637,  he  with  his  wife  and 
their  four  children  Samuel.  John,  l-^lizabeth  and  Dehorah.  was  exam- 
ined preliminary  to  emigration  to  New  England.  One  week  later  the 
family  sailed  in  the  Rose  of  Yarmouth  for  Boston.  Others  of  the 
same  siruame  from  the  same  neighborhood  follmved  tlieir  cxam])lo. 
Forthwith  Robert  made  permanent  settlement  in  Roxbury  where  in 
1643  his  hoU'^eht >1(1.  now  augmented  to  .>ix  chiUlren.  dweh  upnn  an 
estate  01  twcmy-fivt.-  acres.  .\s  a  member  of  the  church  i>f  the  Rev. 
John  Kliot.  and  as  (Uherwi^e  dualiried.  Kobert  was  ma<le  a  freeman 
May  10.  i')43.'- 

He  was  a  jiorsonage  of  strong  fibre — a  rigid  ruritan.  Self-exiled 
for  conscience's  >ake.  his  conscience  was  his  constant  mentor.  .\  single 
incident  will  picture  his  character:  The  tnagi>^trates  of  Ma'^snchusetts 
Bay  sent  letters  to  the  several  towns  in   \hj2.  re'iuesting  pecuniary 

1.  The  story  of  rx)uis  XVII.  of  ri:mco  Wj  nilz.ilMl  li  K.  I'.v  .-xii-.  .^\v.;n.  S  n- 
n.'«rliein  »V  Co..  I.<iri.l.iri,  1S!>.T. 

2.  WiMl.nms"  IU»!)ort  Williams.  !><lii,'tt<i;t  Ilottoii's  OrLlr.il  I  sis.  2  0.  COi:  L^t- 
..f  K.hvar.l   It.   WiUlnms.  Jr..  of  UMhliMuMii.   Pa.:   N»mv  n  I   IIIstArl.  .il  .n  d 
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assistance  for  Harvard  College  and  inviting  criticisms  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  institution.  Roxbury,  while  not  refusing  the  aid,  replied 
on  March  5,  1672,  complaining  of  an  evil  in  the  method  of  education — 
that  the  youth  were  brought  up  in  pride  ill  fitting  persons  intended 
lor  either  the  magistracy  or  the  ministry,  and  particularizing  their 
wearing  long  hair,  even  in  the  pulpit,  to  the  great  grief  and  fear  ot 
many  godly  hearts.  Prominent  among  thp  endorsers  of  this' indictment 
were  Robert  Williams  and  his  son  Samuel.^ 

Both  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Williams  died  in  Roxbury — the  former. 
September  i,  1693,  the  latter,  July  28,  1674. -They  were  the  progenitors 
of  many  distinguished  and  honored  Americans;  not  a  fev.-  of  these, 
despite  the  capillary  criticism,  were  graduates  of  Harvard,  and  one, 
Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  was  himself  the  founder  of  a  college.^ 

Samuel  Williams,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  emigrant,  whose 
age  at  death  allows  1632  to  be  computed  as  his  probable  birth  year, 
was,  like  his  father,  a  cordwainer.  He  was  a  deacon,  and  from  Decem- 
ber 9,  1677,  ruling  elder,  in  the  Roxbury  church.  On  March  2,  1654. 
he  married  Theoda,  born  July  26,  1637.  the  eldest  daughter  or  Deacon 
William  and  Martha  (Holgrave)  Parke  of  Roxbury.  There  Samuel 
became  a  freeman  in  ?\rarc1i,  165S,  there  he  died  September  28.  i(y()%. 
and  there  his  widow  died  August  2.  1718.*^ 

The  second  son  of  this  pair,  John,  over  whose  strange,  .^ad  hisioi  y 
the  veil  of  human  sympatliy  has  long  and  frmdly  hung,  was  born  in 
Roxbury  December  10.  1664.^  Educated  by  the  generosity  of  iiis 
grandfather  Parke  he  graduated  in  1683  Har\ard  College. doubt- 
less without  long  hair,  and  entered  the  ministry.  He  married  July  21. 
1687.  Eunice.  l)orn  August  2.  1664.  daughter  of  the  Ivox".  l-'.ka/.er  and 
Esther  Mather  of  Northampton,  Esther  .being  the  ilaughter  the 
Rev.  John  Warham  of  Windsor.  Mr.  ^lalhoi-.  who  was  born  m  I)v>r- 
chester  May  13,  1637.  and  died  July  24.  i(V)0.  was  a  brother  ot  the  Rev. 
Increase  M;ither  and  a  son  of  the  c-migi-ani  ihe  l\c\ .  Kichai  d  Mather 
(born  I5(K),  (HcmI  April  22.  lo^x)").'*  l'i)(ui  tlu'  i)rcmaiin-e  <k-aih  y^\  ihe 
Rev.  Eleazer  Mather,  his  widow  I'lsther  (who  died  aged  miictx -t\\ - « 
years  h\'l)ruary  10.  173O)  marrietl  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Xorthamplon. 
She  thus  became  the  mother  of  Captain  l(dm  Stodilard.  born  Feb- 
ruary 17.  i()8j.  who  figures  bri(  tly  later  in  thi<  n.inative. 

.-!.  i:.-i<i.r  XXXV,  i-jj.  i-j.;. 
J    i;.'-i>iii  x.\\i\,  <;'.'. 
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Minute,  perhaps  tedious,  liave  been  these  genealogical  details — yet, 
purposely  minute,  that  it  might  clearly  appear  how  gentle  the  tlower 
of  saintly  New  England  growth  that  was  torcemlly  transplanted  from 
Deerfield  into  the  wildernesses  of  Canada  to  bloom,  and  fade,  in  exile 
there. 

Deerfield,  or  Pocumtuck  meaning  High  Rock  Place, was  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  ]\Iassacluisetts  world  when  the  Rev.  John  Williams 
began  to  preach  there  in  June,  i6S6.  His  little  following  was  formally 
organized  into  a  church  and  he  ordained  its  pastor  October  17,  1688.11 
Here  he  faithfully  ministered  to  a  loyal  flock;  here  were  born  the 
eleven  children  of  his  marriage  with  Eunice  !Mather.i-  Yet  in  much 
disquietude  was  his  life  passed.  More  than  once  in  the  circling  years 
the  dusky  prowler  surprised  the  sleeping  village;  more  than  once  the 
ruthless  hatchet  and  the  pitiless  rifle  wrought  their  ruin  among  its 
brave  inhabitants.  These  pathetic  events  pertain  not  to  my  theme; 
yet  of  one.  brief  mention  is  necessary. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  leap-year  day,  1704.  three  hundred  and 
forty  French  and  Indians^^  under  .Major  Hertel  de  Rouville  attacked 
the  slumbering  inhabitants.  A  few  happily  escaped,  more  were  siain, 
still  more — chattel  property  for  their  greedy  captors — were  taken  pris- 
oners. The  narrative  of  that  fatal  morning  of  February  29,  1704.  may 
be  read  in  many  histories — in  Penhallow,  Hoyt,  Dwiglu.  Parkman, 
Sheldon 

Seven  children  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams  were  sleeping  peace- 
fully at  home  when  the  assault  began.  Two  of  these.  John  and  a  babe 
Jerusha  were  killed:  five. — Samuel,  E,tlur.  Stephen.  Eunice  and  War- 
ham  were  captivated.  These  last  with  their  parents  and  more  than  one 
hundred  other  prisoners  were  started  without  delay  U]inn  a  cold  and 
dreary  journey  across  \'ormont  to  their  future  Canadian  abodes.  Upon 
the  secotul  day  of  their  wintry  tramp,  March  i.  Mrs.  WilHaiiK.  wliose 
cunlincmenl  had  been  recent, ^-^  with  failing  strengtli  was  fnrdin--  Green 
Ri\er  five  miles  northwest  of  Greenfield.  No  frit^nd  \\a>^  near  to 
assist  li.'r.  for  the  capti\  v>  had  been  sprinkled  lure  and  there  ainonsj 

10.  K.'iristrr  XXVm.  2.s''..  Consult  as  t<.  Do.  rlioM  Nrw  V.  rk  Clon  al  Pocn- 
iiit:nls,  IV,  IHs;,  i».»'jO. 

11.  Slicliluu'.*;  iKcrtkld  I,  'Jl:  WillhimH'  Kctlc. mod  «\Tnti\.'.  %l:  KccL-si.  r.  VI.  74. 

12.  Tlio  iiaiiKs  ami  vital  slat i.sllc.>i  of  ttioso  clilldrcn  fomi  .Vpiniidix  11  a  poN 
iirrcc  of  iiiomlu  ts  u(  tl;o  Wllliiiius  r;uiiily  nn  iii  i..M>-i|  in  tliis  pani  r  f«>rm>  Apiciidlx  III. 

].'].  Tuii  iiiiinln  il  I'lcncli  and  tl.o  n  inaiinirr  !ii.lian«:— p.ii  f  ly  Kasu<r»  Indi;\ns  "n 
native  oostiinir.  partly  M.  liawks  or  Ma.'^pias  <  all.  d  s  l  i  N.  Y.  *        1  »«>.<.  IV. 

SOG)  of  Caiii;lina\va!:a.  I'l-wl-alily  hi  vi vill/.-.l  atiiio.    S!  o!d.  ii"s  D.  orii«  ld  I. 

14.  IViiliyllow's  Indian  \\ars,  24;  Iloyl's  .Vi.t i-niai l:in  U.  s  m cl>o<.  lv(t:  |i>\ti:h('« 
Travel*  11.  *>! :  r.iiknians  II:iir-.-.>MHii  y  nf  f.  nllci.  I.  :rJ:  Sled  n"s  |i  .  iti.l.i.  I.  •.>;. 
.\n  almitst  i  nnti  rnpuraty  a<'«  t>nnt  l.s  nii<nihiii<d  !{.  v'  >i<r  If.l.  .\  wo  drut  .Trim 
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the  scattered  savages.  Her  Indian  attendant,  perceiving  that  she  wouhl 
prove  unprotitable  for  sale  or  exchange,  tomahawked  her  as  she  was 
staggering  up  a  hill  just  after  crossing  the  stream.  Her  body,  found 
by  pursuing  whites,  was  reverently  returned  and  now  sleeps  in  God's 
acre  in  Dcerfield,  and  a  monument  to  her  memory,  dedicated  Augu-^t 
12,  1886,  adorns  the  slope  where  she  fell.^^ 

After  many  privations,  terrible  to  suffer,  thrilling  even  to  read, 
the  remainder  of  the  Williams  family,  although  in  separated  bands, 
reached  their  difYerent  destinations.  All  of  them  except  one  eventu- 
ally returned  to  their  Deerheld  home.  The  father  was  exchanged, 
reached  Boston  by  water  November  21,  1706.  was  recalled  to  his  pas- 
torate in  Deeriicld  and  died  there  June  12,  1729.^"  His  The  Redeemed 
Captiz'c  Keiurv.'uig  to  Zioii,  relates  in  quaint  language  the  story  oi 
the  Indian  attack,  of  the  inclement  march,  of  the  life  in  Canada. i"* 

One  of  the  Williams  family,  it  is  repeated,  did  not  return  to  the 
Deerfield  home.  This  one.  Eunice,  her  mother's  namesake,  the  de- 
scendant of  two  deacons  and  throe  ministers  of  Puritan  Xew  England, 
the  far  away  child  of  many  paternal  supplications  and  bitter  tears,'-' 
frail  solitary  maiden  among  many  stalwart  Indian  braves,  claims  now 
our  sole  attention. 

Upon  the  divison  of  the  captives  Eunice  fell  to  a  chieftain  of  the 
settlement  which  ihe  Erench  called  Sank  St.  Louis  but  which  in 
sonorotis  Iro(|U()is  is  Caughno v.aga.-"  This  \illage,  the  namesake  01" 
a  Mohawk  hamlet  west  from  Albany,  was  situated  four  leagues  alnnc 
^Montreal  on  .the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  As  early  as  1636  the 
spot  was  considered  sightly  i<>r  habitation  but  11  v.,.--  i..>L  i,-.:,  i, 
that  the  first  Iroquois  went  there.  These  Iroquois,  largely  Mohawks 
with  a  few  (Oneida had  been  cor. verted  by  Jesuit  missionaries  to 
Catholicism  and  to  the  Erench  interest  and  had  been  induced  from  time 
to  time  tf)  abandon  their  ancient  seats  in  Xew  York  for  homes  near 
^Montreal  where  they  would  be  under  the  wmg  of  the  Church.  Tin:- 
dwelling  they  >er\ed  both  as  ;i  bulwark  against  the  bjigli'^h  and  a^ 
allies  of  the  Erench  in  war  an<I  in  marauding,  while  they  enriche«l 
thenisehes  by  lucrative  ce»ntrabaiid  trade  between  the  lower  Hudson 
and  the  St.  Lawrence.  At  about  the  period  i>f  the  Dcerlield  massacre 
two-thirds  of  the  Xew  ^'ork  Mohawks  had  In  en  persuaded  to  deport 
themselves  to  Caughnawaga.  so  that  aboiu  three  himdred  and  titty 
praying  Indiana  were  then  hvint,  theif.  In  1750  the  erUire  populatitm 
ma>'  ha\e  been  one  thou>.'ind  souN.    I'm  notwithstanding  the  religions 

IC.    Shi-lilniis  II.  .'.TT. 
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influences  these  mission  Indians  still  continued  savages.  Although 
baptized  and  wearing  the  crucifix  ihey  yet  hung  their  wigwams  with 
scalps,  yet  wielded  their  tomahawks  against  feeble  women  and  innocent 
children. 

Remnants  of  the  Caughnawaga  mission  still  exist  and  traveler- 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  peer  curiously  at  ungarbed  pappooses  sporting 
about  the  shore  and  at  ta\vny  braves  stalking  aimlessly  'under  the 
arching  trees. 

Eunice  Williams,  born  September  17,  1696.--  was  between  seven 
and  eight  years  of  age  when  her  captivity  began.  Once  or  twice 
during  her  father's  stay  in  Canada  he  was  permitted  to  visit  and  con- 
sole his  daughter.  At  these  occasions  he  conjured  her  to  the  remem- 
brance of  her  prayers  and  of  her  catechism  and  warned  her  against  the 
desertion  of  her  faith.  Strenuous  yet  futile  efYorts  were  made  to  secure 
her  return  with  him  to  New  England;  persistent  yet  vain  endeavors 
for  her  release  were  afterwards  pressed  by  Colonel  John  Schuyler 
of  Albany  and  Deacon  John  Sheldon  of  Deerfield.  Gradually  her 
susceptible  child-nature  yielded  to  her  environment  and  to  the  gentle 
demeanor  of  her  captors.  She  became  an  Indian  in  dress  and  man- 
ners, a  Catholic  in  religion.  Her  conversion  was  consummated  by 
her  re-baptism  with  the  name  of  ]Margaret.  She  forgot  her  English 
and  her  catechism.  Her  lapse  from  the  ancestral  creed  was  to  her 
father  the  keenest  torture.-"' 

After  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  brought  brief  peace  to  .Vmerica 
alike  with  Europe,  the  father  of  Eunice  and  Colonel  John  Stoddard 
were  appointed  l)y  the  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  negotiate 
the  redemi)tion  of  New  Englanders  who  were  in  captivity  in  Canada. 
The  commissioners  left  Boston  November  5,  1713,  and  spent  more 
than  a  year  in  parleyings  which  were  characterized  by  earnestness  and 
skill  on  their  side  and  by  extreme  disingenuousness  on  the  part  oi  the 
French  authorities.  The  commissioners  finally  sailed  homeward  with 
twenty-six  redeemed  captives,  lumice  however  wa^  not  of  the  tnim- 
bcr  altliough  her  laihor  saw  her  and  had  discourse  with  her  "and  her 
Indian  relations."  TIow  tantalizing  such  an  inter\  iew  must  have  been 
to  the  now  impatient  and  angered  father  the  dry  tone  of  St-nldard's 

21.  .Viitlii.rltics  ctMi.cmiii-  C.iii.uliiia w.iL-a :  \.  Y.  C.il.  l)o(.-s.  IV.  ST.  T4T:  V.  74- 
VI.  oSl'.  (;i:i>:  X.  .■;(>!:  llclati-.n  tl.  s  .I('s\iitos.  KVIO.  \1.  I  ettios  dlll:intc<  «'t  on- !Cii>cs 
1.  CGT*;  rarkm:in"s  Half  .•.•miiry  <.f  r,  tidict  I..  11.  12;  ParKiiMU's  The  nld  iVsrime  In 
4"ariatla.  :\C,s\  I'Mrknian's  Montcalm  .mikI  W.^lfo.  I.  r,J:  TI.  ill;  I.  rt.r,  .May  !.*•  lS3t*«. 
fn.iu  111.-  l;<-\-.  .Vrtliiir  l".,  .Inii.  s.  S.  .1..  nf  St  M  iry'-  Col  <  l:<>.  M  t»'r..il:  Havt.  r  s  Now 
r:niicc  in  Now  l".n;;laii<l,  .'C7;  Stoin-'s  ."^Ir  William  .Tolms  ii  I.  ;'o.  <  am;lina\\  ap  i  in.  nos. 
Cook  the  kettle.    I>uoiimtii(fir.v  liistory  of  New  Yoik  III  llt's. 

22.  .*<hol«luii's  Droiti.'ld  II,  ,'177:  Ilakoi'r.  I'.nilo."  UilHims.  20.  Wllt'nm<  Itobort 
WlIllanLS,  ir»,  prints  Soptvmbor  10,  IGUG. 
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man's  Half  <-oniiii\   of  i-oiiillri,   I..  77. 
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Journal-*  leaves  to  inference  and  imagination.  Mr.  Williams  never 
saw  his  daughter  again. 

The  date  of  her  marriage  is  unknown.  From  the  reference  in 
Stoddard's  Journal  to  her  "Indian  relations,"-^  from  the  earnest  pro- 
test of  her  father  to  the  governor  of  Canada  against  marriages  be- 
tween Indians  and  minor  white  girls-^  and  especially  from  a  memorial 
of  Colonel  John  Schuyler  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts."  it  appears 
that  Eunice  was  already  a  wife  when  the  commissioners  arrived  m 
Canada.  The  last  mentioned  document  shows-'  that  the  marriage  oc- 
curred before  i\Iay  25,  1713 — before  she  was  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Her  husband  was  Amrusus,  a  name  roughly  civilized  into  Roger 
Toroso,  a  full-blood  Caughnawaga  Indian.-^ 

Of  her  life  among  her  adopted  people  there  are  but  few  glimpses. 
She  never  forgot  her  ancestral  home;  she  never  entirely  lost  the  Xew 
England  spirit.  Her  husband  assumed  the  sirname  Williams;  her 
only  son  was  called  from  her  father,  John.-'^  In  1740,  by  the  solicita- 
tion of  Colonel  John  Schuyler,"^  who  hoped  to  accomplish  her  volun- 
tary return  to  civilization,  she  and  her  husband  visited  Albany.  Here 
by  prior  arrangement  were  present  her  brothers  Eleazer  and  Stephen 
and  the  Rev.  Joseph  ^Meacham,  her  brother-in-law.  Yielding  to  their 
entreaties  the  visit  was  extended  to  Long  ]\leadow,  where  her  brother 
Stephen  was  minister. •'''i  Finding  that  no  force  was  used  to  detain 
them  Eunice  and  her  husband  returned  in  1741  with  two  children, 
tarrying  at  Mansfield, 32  Boston  and  other  towns  and  remaining  several 
months.  Public  interest  in  these  visitors  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
legislative  assembly  of  the  province  offered  the  family  a  tract  of  land 
m  Massachusetts  for  their  settlement — a  gift  which  Eunice  refused, 
fearing  its  acceptance  would  endanger  her  soul.^^    In  1743  a  third  visit 

24.  Stoddartl'.s  Journal  Js  pi  iutod  at  Icneth  lii  Rogistor  V,  2  >.  Mls<!  r>aker"i 
Eunice  Williams  is  an  interesting  account  of  thj  eiVoris  male  f.ir  tiic  r.  1  ase  o' 
Eunice. 

25.  Register  V,  33. 

26.  Raker's  Kunloe  Williams,  33. 

27.  Baker's  Eunice  Williams,  2S,  20. 

28.  Shel.lon's  Deorfiold  I,  347;  IvCtter,  April  H.  IV.x;.  from  iMlwanl  H.  Wil- 
liams, jr. 

20.    Parkman's  Half-century  of  cnnlUct  I,  87:  ItaU-  t  *-  Ku  lioe  Wilitms.  37. 

30.  Colonel  .^icliiiyler  was  bom  April  o,  H;«'.S,  and  u.ns  pr.in  If.ithor  of  *M  n  r  il 
riilllp  Srliuylor.     N.  Y.  Col.  l>o(s.  IV,  -lOG;  I.nnib's  N.  w   York  I.  i:>3. 

:U.  r.ut  she  wonld  not  lo.i'je  in  the  hou.se:  n  wigwam  T\a<  I'onsiruei.d  In  \\w  or- 
chard and  she  slept  there.    I^mgmendow  Centennial,  74. 

32.  An  extract  from  n  sermon  preached  in  the  pn'-i  nc  >  of  r.oniop  Willi  ims  at 
ManslleKI.  Connecticut.  August  4,  1741.  I>y  hi>r  reumto  -«  laiive.  tlip  Uo..  S«»  o  ron 
Williams  of  liohanon.  Connecticut,  is  preserved  in  Wllin'us'  Ri'd' c  iietl  C.i|'H*o.  17<». 

33.  Statement  of  Jerusiin  M.  C.dion,  a  descendant  of  th<«  |{<m-  Jo  m  Wdll  tnm. 
dated  May  20.  IS.ir..  printed  In  William^    R.  deeni.Ml  <\'»pil\.-,  171. 
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was  made. 3+  On  all  these  occasions  her  New  England  cousins  unavail- 
fngly  endeavored  to  persuade  the  renunciation  at  least  ot  her  Indian 
dress  and  customs. 

In  1758,  fifty-four  years  after  her  forcible  abduction  from  Deerfield 
she  visited  this  home  of  her  infancy.  By  her  civilized  kindred  she 
was  rehabilitated  in  English  garb  to  attend  the  Sunday  preaching  in 
her  father's  church.  But  neither  the  sacred  associations  of  the  occasion 
nor  the  memories  of  the  past,  nor  the  tearful  entreaties  of  her  friends, 
could  restrain  her  from  resuming  her  Indian  blanket  after  the  service 
had  closed. 35  Yet  she  never  became  a  savage  in  her  disposition.  Her 
influence  at  Caughnawaga  was  always  exercised  upon  the  side  of 
clemency  towards  captured  foes  and  against  barbarous  warfare.  Tiie 
humane  inclinations  with  which  she  inspired  her  martial  grandson 
Thomas  Williams  amazed  his  white  allies.""  A  letter  written  or  dic- 
tated by  her  to  her  brother  Stephen  in  December,  1781,  when  she  was 
more  than  eighty-five  years  of  age,  shows,  if  faithfully  rendered  into 
English,  a  resumption,  perhaps  a  continuance,  of  the  methods  of 
expression  and  drift  of  thought  which  must  have  been  familiar  to  her 
earliest  childhood 

My  l>eloTe(l  brother,  once  in  captivity  with  nic,  and  I  am  still  so  as  you  may 
consider  it,  but  I  anr  free  in  the  Lord.  Wo  are  now  both  very  old  and  are  still  per- 
mitted by  the  goodness  of  God  to  live  in  the  l-.uid  of  the  livin.'.  This  m;iy  i.>f  the  last 
time  you  may  hoar  from  me.  Oh  pray  for  me  that  I  may  bo  propa-cd  for  de.ith  a;;d 
I  trust  we  may  meet  in  Heaven  with  all  onr  godly  relatives. 

The  writing  of  this  letter  is  the  latest  event  yet  discovered  in  the 
life  of  Eunice.    Five  years  after,  in  1786,  she  died  at  Caughnawaga.^"* 

Of  her  marriage  with  the  Indian  Amrusus  were  born  one  son  and 
two  daughters,  whose  dates  of  birth  are  unknown.  The  son  John 
died  childless  at  Lake  George  in  1758;  the  daughter  Catherine  al- 
though married  was  likewise  without  offspring;  the  remaining  daugh- 
ter, called  sometimes  Mary  but  more  often  and  perhaps  more  correctly 
Sarah  is  therefore  the  only  child  of  Eunice  by  whom  her  blond  has 
been  perpetuated. •'"•^  That  this  statement  as  to  the  posterity  of  r.unico 
is  true  is  known  from  her  own  lips.    The  Rev.  James  Dean,  who  was 

34.  A  letter  (now  owned  by  ]:d\\ard  i:.  .\yrcs  of  ridoiisrot  was  \vrlll,«n  to  th  • 
Rev.  Stephen  Williams  of  I><ingm»adnw,  brother  of  llnn'co,  o;i  Ociobor  24.  17ia.  by 
the  Hcv.  Jolin  Sergeant  of  Stocklnidge,  congratulating  Mr.  William-;  ".n  this  tblnl 
visit  from  your  poor  captivo  sL-ilcr,"  and  oxpres.sin::  the  hope  that  *'.sho  will  now  b^ 
porsiiiidcd  to  stay  with  yon."  The  writ<  r.  borr\  In  .Newark.  .Now  Jo-soy.  171».  Y.1I  • 
1721).  i»teame  a  missionary  to  the  Sto..kl»ridje  Iiuli.ins.  17:U.  Register  \.  1<0,  2,^2. 
Mr.  Sergfant  married  Abig:iil.  sister  of  Ctdonol  Kiihraini  Willinnis.  fo mdor  of  Will- 
lam.s  Colbt'o.     Scribncr's  .Monthly.  Fobr\iar.v.  J80.'t,  247. 

,■{.-..    Williams'   Williams  family.  n2-n». 

:t»V    Williams'  Te-ho-ra-gwa-ne-pon.  21. 

.37.    WilUamR'  Te-lio-ra-Kwn-ne-gen.  41. 

:tS.    I/>ltor.   April  n.  l.«<r»().   from   Kdward   II.   \\IMIa';.«.  Jr. 

Williams'  WiUl.uns  fairdly,  0»;  Williams"  To  bo  r.t  gwn  no     n.  IT.  Is. 
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on  a  mission  to  the  Indians  ot  Caiiglina\\a;2:a  and  St.  Francis  in  1773 
and  1774  and  became  well  acquamted  with  Eunice  and  her  surround-* 
ings,  thus  wrote  to  her  brother  Stephen  under  date  of  Xovembcr 
12,  i774:-*o 

She  lias  two  (laughters  and  one  giu!Kl:»  )U  wh'c.i  luc  all  the  d  s  oudiiuis  s  e  has. 
Both  her  daughters  are  umrriL-d  hut  one  of  theui  has  u.j  children.  Y.jur  s  stir  llvis 
comfortably  and  well  and  considering  Ler  advanced  age  eujoy  d  a  go  d  .«late  p.'  beal'-h 
when  I  left  the  country.  She  retains  still  an  allVctiouatc  renieuibiauc  •  of  lit-r  fr  end'  in 
X.  England  but  tells  me  that  she  never  expects  t  >  s  e  th  -m  again.  I  k-  fati.:ues  oT  so 
long  a  Journey  would  be  too  nuicli  for  her  to  und  rgu. 

This  letter  makes  no  reference  to  Amrusus — 1  assunu-  that  he 
was  dead. 

Much  obscurity  gathers  about  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Eunice. 
That  she  was  living  in  1774  the  above  extract  renders  certain.  The 
name  of  her  husband,  the  lather  of  her  children,  has  eluded  much 
vigilance,  and  in  the  search  for  him  the  shadow  of  the  Rev.  Eleazer 
Williams  of  Green  Bay  glances  for  the  hrst  time  across  this  paper's 
path.  In  1846  that  gentleman  had  personal  interviews  with  Stephen 
\V.  Williams,  i\I.  D.,  tlien  compiling  the  genealogy  of  the  Williams 
family,  and  threw  this  light,  if  light  it  be,  upon  the  identity  of  Sarah's 
husband 

In  the  French  war  of  1755-60,  an  English  lleet  sent  out  against 
the  French  was  separated  in  a  tremendous  storm  near  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Doctor  Williams,  an  English  physician,  was  on  one  of 
the  vessels  which  was  afterwards  taken  by  a  French  man-of-war.  As 
Doctor  Williams  was  a  man  of  science  and  a  distinguished  physician, 
he  was  treated  with  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  the  French  physicians 
in  C[inada.  Fie  was  a  botanist  and  w<ts  suffered  to  ramble  in  ^•ariou■« 
parts  of  Canada  and  was  carried  by  the  Indians  in  their  canoes  to 
several  of  their  towns.  At  Caughnawaga  he  became  acquainted  with 
Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Eunice,  and  in  1758  married  her  on  condition 
that  he  would  not  move  from  Canada.  The  physician  proved  to  be  the 
son  of  the  bishop  of  Chester. 

The  genealogist  who  preser\es  this  story  was  in  hi^  lifetime 
worthy  of  credit.  His  genealogy  is  not  a  model  of  executiun.  Is  un- 
indexed  and  in  many  ways  faulty,  but  the  .'tutlmr  was  of  high  character 

10.  This  hMter  is  .i\vii<  d  liy  Kdu  ard  l  ",.  Ayro>.  of  < 'hi*  ago.  and  was  lr.uisc:ll»Cil 
for  Ml.'  (as  well  :is  th.-  Srrcraiit  leftor')  l.y  tii.>  t.--.v  uC  Cliailo  A.  S  i.lth  of  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Itcaii  L-radiiated  fr^tui  Dart nioiitii  in  177.'!.  ||.  |l,^^..^cd  liis  v.\\\\  lifo  am  up 
the  Iniliaiis  and  bocjiino  !:.niill.ir  with  tiioir  langiia;:i'.  .VftiT  the  Uovo'iitlnii.iry  w-ir. 
ho  was  statldui'd  at  Tort  Staiiw  ix,  now  i;<.im\  Ni  w  Y<>tl<,  as  int >  vp  «  |.  r.  Hi-  dl«'d 
at  WrHt inoreland.  NA-w  York,  in  IS-".,  a;:iMl  .\iMrs.  l».iriuiMiiih  i  tiUt  irii.il.  "J1  : 
llaintniind's  MadlMin  fniinty,  11<>. 

41.    Williams*   Wlllinnis   f.iMiily.  ;M. 
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and  of  unimpeached  integrity  and  has  been  praised  lor  his  patient, 
painstaking  and  disinterested  service  to  his  tamily.-*- 

It  is  supposed  therefore  that  he  printed  the  English  physician  story 
precisely  as  he  received  it  from  Eleazer.  But  I  may  be  asked,  Win- 
tarry  upon  so  unimportant  a  detail  as  the  name  of  the  half-breed 
Sarah's  husband?  The  answer  is  at  hand:  The  consideration  ot  this 
trifle  may  throw  light  upon  the  character  of  Eleazer  Williams,  and  the 
character  of  Eleazer  Williams  is  a  great  part  of  my  subject. If  in  this 
particular  Eleazer  may  be  disclosed  a  fabricator — not  to  use  a  Saxon 
dissyllable  of  similar  import — then  the  maxim  may  pertinently  be  in- 
voked, Falsus  in  nno,  falsus  in  omnibus.  If  Eleazer  Williams  has  de- 
ceived, deliberately  deceived,  the  world  as  to  the  name  and  identity 
of  his  grandfather  he  may  well  be  assumed  to  have  wrought  like  deceit 
as  to  the  name  and  identity  of  his  father. 

Diagnosis  of  the  English  physician  tale  leads  to  the  following, 
among  other,  observations: 

I.  The  story  itself  is  highly  improbable:  a  cultivated  English 
gentleman,  a  physician,  a  bishop's  son,  would  hardly  ally  himself  for 
life  to  a  half-breed  Caughnawaga  girl  and  stipulate  as  the  price  of  the 
alliance,  that  he  would  not  leave  Canada. 

II.  History  discloses  no  scattering  and  wrecking  of  an  English 
fleet  just  prerious  to  1758,  and  the  subsequent  capture  of  a  single  vessel 
by  a  French  man-of-war.  The  authentic  event  most  similar  to  the  one 
described  by  Eleazer — the  destruction  caused  by  the  storm  off  Louis- 
bourg  in  1757^^ — is  wanting  in  the  particulars  which  his  story  con- 
tains. 

III.  In  the  fall  of  1852  this  same  Eleazer  Williams  wrote  an  eulo- 
gistic biography  of  Thomas  Williams.  The  pen  being  now  in  his  own 
hand  he  must  needs  make  wary  statements.  In  announcing  the  parent- 
age of  Thomas  (who  was  the  son  of  Sarah)  an  account  is  given  of 
Thomas'  mother. but  not  a  single  syllable  is  devoted  to  his  father — 
he  is  not  even  hinted  at.  Does  not  the  argnmcntum  ab  stlcnlio 
apply  with  strong  force  in  such  a  case?  Would  Eleazer  Williams, 
himself  then  an  Episcopalian,  neglect  so  grand  an  opportunity  to 
glorify  his  family  by  attaching  it  to  that  of  an  English  prelate,  if  truth 
permitted,  if  fear  of  discovery  did  not  prevent?  Wliy  did  he  not  in 
1852  endorse  by  repetition  the  oral  statements  of  1S46? 

IV.  In  the  bi(>gra])hy  of  Thomas  Williams  just  tlescribed.  it  is 

42.  K.^isur  XI.IX.  ISl;  IX.  11  1H;.  l»r.  W.  Williams  died  ascd  slst.v- 
flvo  yours,  July  0,  ls.'>."i. 

43.  The  Uov.  Frumis  L.  H;i\vk<.  1».  !>..  in  liis  liitr.Hluotory  n  t.«  (o  ll.ius^n'H 
Jluvt'  W'l'  .1  lloinlmii  AiiKtriL'  I  s.  Iti  riitii;nir.s  .M<  nililv  Ma.nzlio  1.  l.»4.  loiiuirhii 
that  Kloazor*8  "»liaraoter  for  veracity  bi-rinnes  an  all  iinpitttant  <nics«ion.** 

4».    rarliiiian's  Moiilvaliu  ami  Wolir  I.  472. 
■\'t.    WlllimiiN"  'I'f  lio  ni-i:vv;\-iio  ;;rn,  17.  IS 
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written  that  at  tlie  age  of  twenty-three  years  or  thereabouts  Thomas 
used  an  interpreter  in  conversation  with  his  New  Kncrland  kin.-*^'  Cer- 
tainly no  need  for  such  service  could  have  existed  if  he  had  been  the 
son  of  an  English  father,  not  to  suppose  if  he  had  been  the  son  of  a 
distinguished  physician,  a  botanist,  a  man  of  science,  of  England. 

V.  Eleazer  Williams,  during  his  lifetime,  made  so  many  variations 
upon  the  identity  of  this  husband  of  Sarah  and  father  of  Thomas  as  to 
demonstrate  his  versatility  at  the  expense  of  his  veracity.  To  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hanson,  author  of  The  Lost  Prince,  it  was  stated,  or  more  accu- 
rately, by  him  it  was  recorded, simply  that  the  young  Indian  girl 
married  an  English  physician  named  Williams.  When  the  1853  edition 
of  The  Redeemed  Captive  appeared,  the  diocese  of  the  bishop,  whose  son 
had  exiled  himself  for  a  Caughnawaga  bride,  was  changed  and  had 
become  Chichester.-*s  When,  about  1845,  Eleazer  filed  his  pedigree 
with  the  New  England  Elistoric-Genealogical  Society  he  recorded  the 
husband  of  Sarah  as  Ezekiel  Williams  an  English  physician. To 
the  prince  de  Joinville  in  1841  Eleazer  related  that  on  his  father's  side 
he,  Eleazer,  was  of  French  origin;^*'  while  the  present  genealogist  01 
the  Williams  family  has  several  lines  of  Eleazer's  descent  all  purport- 
ing to  emanate  from  him  and  all  different. 

VI.  There  never  was  a  bishop  of  Chester  of  the  name  of  Wil- 
liams. The  nearest  designation  to  Williams  in  the  Chestcrian  hier- 
archy was  that  of  John  Wilkins,  brother-in-law  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  was  consecrated  in  1668,  ninety  years  before  the  alleged  marriage 
of  Sarah,  and  who  died  November  19,  1672.^-  There  was  a  bishop 
of  Chichester  named  John  Williams,  but  he  was  born  in  i634,'-^  and 
it  has  not  yet  been  discovered  even  in  the  Registry  of  the  diocese  that 
he  ever  married. 

VII.  There  has  not  yet  been  traced  in  Canada  in  the  la'=;t  century 
any  English  physician  named  ]^zckiel  Williams  or  any  such  physi- 
cian of  that  sirname  who  even  remotely  wouUl  answer  Elcazer's  do- 

46.  Williams'  Tc-ho-ra-pwa-no-gen,  39.  Wlioii  TlJoniaR  Williams  wa?  at  I^onp 
meadow  cinirth  in  lbO(>  he  "could  not  iinderstaud  a  word  of  the  .<=  tvIcos."  Colton's 
Tour  I.  ]G0. 

47.  Hanson's  TLc  Lost  Prinrc.  1S2. 

48.  Williams'  H.^doemod  Cnptivc,  ITC. 

49.  nuuto<-m"s  Eloar.er  William?,  2b'.>.     I'.lcazor  iv  camo  .-x  correspond  nc  incml»or 
of  the  New  Enpland  Historic  CionpaloLrical  S  >t_ioty  Aiipii<t       1S4C>.    See  Knli<  of  Mom 
bcrs.  1844-lStM),  papo  W. 

DO.   Hanson's  Tlie  Ixist  I'rinro.  401. 

51.    letter,  .\iirll  0,  IS'.m',.  frmn  Ivlw  nnl  \\.  Williams.  J  •. 

C2.    Xeal's  Puritans  II.  'J7."<:  NoM.  's  l'r<»|iM-(<ir.il  ll<>\iso  of  rromwoll  II.  .".rj 
63.    AlUbone's  Dictionary  111,  271] 

54.  I>ettor.  Mamh  21,  IS'.K'.,  ir..m  V.  M.  Ponncft.  i>r!.at'»  ^>cr.(ar.v  t.»  ih-> 
present  bishop  of  Clicstor;  letter  .May  IS,  1S',>I>.  from  .^Ir  H  ubert  Uapor.  privnt  >  «ec 
rotary  and  rtplstrar  to  tlie  Idshop  of  rhiolirst<T.  I  nm  lndel>trd  t.i  th>'«e  rip' t  r.>v. 
erend  prntlcmrii  ami  t<>  ilioir  r(>url<^oMs  nsxjslants  for  prompt  .nnd  full  roplios  t  >  my 
question!*. 
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scription  of  Sarah's  luisband.  Before  venturing  this  assertion  care- 
ful search  has  been  made  of  Dr.  ^Munk's  Roll  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  from  1518  lo  iSoo,^^  Dr.  Cannift's  The  Medical  Profession 
in  Upper  Canada,  17S3  to  1850^^  and  Tanguay's  Dictionnaire  gcncalog- 

I  conclude  therefore  that  Eleazer  Williams  un^conscionably  mis- 
stated the-  facts  as  to  the  identity  of  his  paternal  grandfather;  that  l:e 
did  not  know,  or  did  not  care  to  disclose,  the  true  name  and  national- 
ity of  that  ancestor  and  that  his  persistent  reference  to  a  personage 
called  Williams  as  that  ancestor  was  due  to  his  desire  to  trace  his  own 
possession  of  that  sirname  to  the  usual  method  of  acquiring  such  des- 
ignations and  not  to  that  of  adoption.  The  fact  is  that  the  husband  of 
Sarah  was  an  Indian  of  unknown,  mayhap  of  unpossessed,  name,  and 
that,  just  as  Amrusus  called  himself  Williams  from  reverence  for  hi< 
vvife's  New  England  ancestry,  so  the  aboriginal  husband  of  Sarah 
assumed  the  same  sirname  for  a  similar  reason.'*'^ 

Of  her  marriage  was  a  son  Thomas,  or  Te-ho-ra-gwa-nc-gcn  who 
was  apparently  her  only  child. Eleazer  in  his  life  of  Thomas,  in- 
forms us  that  Sarah  died  when  her  son  Thomas  was  fifteen  months  old. 
that  is  to  say,  about  lyGo.^^  But  if  the  Rev.  James  Dean,  in  1774,  can 
be  believed  to  have  accurately  employed  the  present  tense  in  his  be- 
fore quoted  letter  to  the  Rev.  Stephen  Williams,  Sarah  was  living 
not  fewer  than  fourteen  years  after  her  grandson  writes  she  was  dead. 
From  the  usual  longevity  of  the  Williams  family  and  from  Eleazer's 
notorious  innocence  of  accuracy  I  fear  that  ?.Ir.  Dean  was  a  truer 
grammarian  than  Eleazer  was  a  reliable  historian. 

Thomas — for  his  hyphenated  Iroquois  name  is  too  cumbersome — 
was  born  about  1758  or  1759.^^  He  was  a  sprightly  active  lad.  and  wa- 
skilled  in  the  chase,  lie  was  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  when  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  began.  With  the  remainder  of  liis  band  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  England  and  was  made  a  war  chief  in  1777.  He  was  pres- 
ent more  or  less  actively  at  Bennington  and  at  Saratoiza  but  he  ap- 

55.  In  two  octavos.  Ix-»iisnian's  IS!";!.  ^ 

56.  Containing  slioi  t  l)io;:iapliioal  nu  m.iirs  of  several  bnitdr.  d  i  cr.Mjns.  Alt:  o«u'ii 
17S3  was  later  than  tli.'  liiiio  of  Sarali's  marriavc.  ln^r  claimed  F.njrUvh  medical  h  m- 
band  should,  have  hcon  in  tliis  voliiiui-  had  he  h  s  11 'e  in  Cmadi  an  1  lixol  t^ 
a  rcasonal)Io  age. 

57.  Seven  larjro  vohinios. 

5R.  I^ttor,  .\iiril  (1.  1S!V',.  from  l-'.duaul  11  Willianc:.  j-..  of  B<>tlt>,i.-iii,  1  onn- 
sylvania,  who  for  t wcnty-i  islit  years  has  soiijht  fr.ini  (vrluinal  s«nirc.F.  tlio  Idtlory  of 
the  de.scondants  of  Itohort  'NVillinnis.  That  tlio  Indian  jiost'Tlt.v  of  Kuni<>ti  \Villi.'iin!« 
assumed  hor  sirnajno  appears  from  tlie  pr<  faro  (.»  l'>  vsrnd  n  s  Sorm  .n.  That  I;  Is 
not  nncommon  for  nilxtd-bWod  Indian-*  to  laUo  the  i  am  •  o  t  i  tr  whUo  an  ^!«t 
np|>ears  from  CoUon'.M  Tour  I.  l."iS;  Pavid-^ou  s  In  rmiamcd  W  n«.lu 

59.    Wlllinms'  Wllll.ims  family.  01;  l»can'a  I.  tt-T.  M»f«r.-» 

ffO.    Williams'  To-h.t  ra-jrw;i  iio  -on.  17. 

fil.    Rosfon  Paily  .T..nin.il.  (Vtoior  17.  ISIS. 
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pears  not  to  have  been  entirely  harmonious  with  the  British  ofhcers. 
perhaps  because  he  lacked  the  usual  Indian  ferocity.  His  biography 
ascribes  his  undoubted  clemency,  his  magnanimity  in  battle  and  to 
captured  foes,  to  the  influence  of  his  grandmother  Eunice.  While  none 
disputed  his  bravery,  his  generosity  excited  the  surprise  of  his  fellow 
warriors.  Sir  John  Johnson  heartily  disliked  him — a  hostile  feeling 
which  Thomas  warmly  reciprocated  and  which  had  its  influence  in 
changing  his  allegiance  when  the  war  of  1812  was  brewing. 

After  the  peace  of  1783  Thomas  resumed  the  chase,  carrying  his 
vocation  as  far  as  Lake  George — his  frequent  and  favorite  hunting- 
ground'^" — and  often  visiting  Albany  to  barter  his  furs.  \t  the  Dutch 
capital  he  became  the  friend  of  General  Philip  Schuyler  who  had  been 
a  pupil  in  the  household  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Williams  of  Longniead- 
c»w''^  and  who  was  the  grandson  of  Colonel  John  vSchuyler,  the  strenu- 
ous advocate  for  the  release  of  Eunice  Williams.  With  letters  from 
General  Schuyler  he  made  his  first  visit,  in  1783,  to  his  New  England 
kin  and  formed  those  friendships  which  led  to  important  conse(iucnces 
in  the  lives  of  two  of  his  sons.  At  Stockbridge  the  interpreter  between 
Thomas  and  his  English-speaking  cousins  was  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Kirkland,  missionar)--  to  the  Oneida  Indians, the  tribe  to  which 
afterwards  the  son  of  Thomas  was  to  minister  in  the  same  capacity.  At 
Eongnieadow  he  found  to  his  sorrow  that  his  great-uncle  Stephen,  to 
whom  Eunice  had  recently  written  so  pathetically,  was  dead.''*'  Thomas 
never  forgot  his  New  England  connections.  His  friendship  with  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  LL.  D..  of  Rutland,  Vermont,  was  vcr}-  intimate 
and  was  full  of  satisfaction  and  helpfulness  to  both.*^" 

When  the  great  misunderstanding  arose  between  England  and  the 
United  States  in  1808  President  Jefferson  addressed  a  letter  to  the  bor- 
der Indians.  In  this  he  stated  tiiat  the  impending  war  was  no  quarrel 
of  theirs  and  urged  them  to  remain  quiet  and  neutral.  Moreover  he 
promised  them  that  should  the  British  claim  their  .services  and  they 
chose  instead  to  break  up  their  settlements  and  cros>  into  the  United 
States,  he  would  find  other  settlements  lor  them  and  make  them  chil- 
dren of  the  young  Republic."'^  In  addition,  when  the  war  actually 
broke  out.  the  President  sent  a  per.sonal  invilatidii  to  Thonia«^  Will- 

(i2.    Williains'  To-!io-ra-gnn-nc-?cn,  21.  30. 

g:{.    Hanson's  The  Ixist  Prince.  1S3,  181;  Williams'  To  lio-ia-};" ft  iif  gi-u.  20. 
M.    \Villlanis*  Te-ho-ra-pwa-no-con,  37. 

Cm.  Wllllam.s'  To-lid-ra-Kwa-tio  l:oii,  3l>.  I'mT  (lio  nn.istrv  .if  Mt  KliMa  -1  soe 
INu'islor  XIV,  241;  XLVIll,  GO. 

00.  The  llcv.  .^tepii(>n  Williams  din!  .Tuii(>  1"'.  17.s2.  afir  a  |.:i-i..!a«.'  nv  t 
lyoii^Miicadow  olmrcb  of  sixly-six  years.     lJfui>t"M-  ]|  I'.m  I  -*   Wi  Hicni 

Massncliu.sott.s  II.  7S:   Williams'   Williains  family.  71.  S."». 

07.    Williams*  Willliins  family.  42. 

OS.  Tli<»  orlpln.al  .IolT.r-.c.ii  l<ii.r  l>.'l..ii.-r,l  (,>  ili,-  wi.low  of  •n...iti:is  WllPnnia 
II  Is  copl"'!  I"  full  in  l',\'iil>lt  .\.  Ki|..tl  <.r  II  n  o  ('..mmltioe  on  \!illi:M>  .\<Tal  -» 
No.  S:?,  3llh  r..n>;.\ss.  Thli'l  S.'.-.>i..ii,  .lann.u.v  l^-.'w. 
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iams,  as  one  of  the  inrucntial  Iroquois  chiefs,  to  join  the  American 
standard,  asking  him  to  repress  any  beUigerent  movements  wliich 
might  be  contemplated  by  liis  own  or  other  tribes  against  the  Unite^i 
States  and  promising  him  full  indemnity  for  any  losses  which  hi>  loy- 
alty to  the  Republic  might  occasion,  besides  support  for  his  family  and 
himself  during  the  war.''^  Confiding  in  these  assurances  Thoma- 
Williams  removed  to  the  United  States  in  1813,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  his  son  John  and  by  other  Caughnawagans."*^  This  was  not  a 
great  hegira  in  point  of  distance.  ])ut  by  it  he  abandoned  his  Canadian 
home,  sacrificed  an  estate  of  not  less  than  seven  thousand  dollars  and 
lost  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  which  he  had  cnjoyetl 
from  the  British  government.  This  removal,  the  active  aid  01 
Thomas  and  his  band  against  England  and  the  inertness  or  neutrality 
of  the  other  Indians  whom  Thomas  influenced,  so  aroused  against 
him  the  resentment  of  his  former  allies  that  he  was  prohibited  from  re- 
turning to  Caughnawaga  to  live — he  went  there  in  the  evening  of  his 
days  to  die. 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  government  that 
despite  much  personal  etTort  by  Thomas  and  much  solicitation  upon 
the  part  of  his  friends,  his  distinguished  services  in  this  war  were 
not  requited,  and  his  Irtrge  pecimiary  sacrifices  were  ni»t  made  good, 
during  his  lifetime.  That  his  efforts  were  efficient  and  valuable  and 
were  continued  without  intermission  until  the  close  of  the  struggle 
was  admitted  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  more  than  forty  ycar< 
afterward,  yet  both  Thomas  and  his  widow  emphasized  by  their  impov- 
erished and  unrecomi)ensed  r)ld  age  the  ingratitude  of  republics.  In 
1858  tof>  tardy  justice  was  done  the  estate  and  menn^ry  of  rhoma>> 
Williams.'^ 

Respected  and  Ix loved  l)y  his  people,  in  his  native  village  of 
Caughnawaga.  he  died — but  when?  Elea/.er  W  illiams  in  his  biograpliy 
...f  his  father  states"-  that  the  latter  died  August  16.  184Q.  Hut  here 
appears  the  Boston  I\ii!y  Joiininl  (u'  Octol.cr  ly,  184S.  which  in- 
forms the  world  that  Thomas,  in  his  ninetietli  year,  died  in  Cauv/r- 
nawaga  September  16.  184S.  T<»  prove  that  this  iiem  wa>?  not  prem- 
ature. T  find  it  repeated  in  the  Xew  l'.n;4land  Histortial  and  Cnu\i- 
lo}^{cal  Rcf^istcr  for  January  18 — .abmidant  oi>port\mity  for  correct- 
ing the  earlier  publication  if  incorrect.    I  deem  it  e<tabhshrd  thor  'fore 

r.!V    Mt^iiiorlal  of  liis  \vi,I..\\.   \t.i;y  A' n  Willi.im-.  ilat  «l  Sop  ouiliT.   1S4  ;  ;iffld:« 
vlt  nf  Klrnzrr  Wllliiuns.  .IninMry  is.   IS'.O.  toiii  n(taolir<l  lo  s.\id  nrport  No.  S3. 
To.    WiUiiims'  T««  l)o-;ii       ,1-11.  -i:*'!!.   72.   T.'>.  7(». 

71.  l{c[">ii.  .Vjiril  17,  1S.-.V;.  ,,r  Uhhm'  fomtnittoo  on  Mill'.«ry  .\fr.Ttr«.  N  «.  r.»VV 
n.'th  ronLMc<«.  I'iist  Sr«s|.-n.  i<  .Tiiilinrity  for  tho  fn.  ts  .is  to  T:i.>ii  s"  r  ir^nc  '^f 
dorrlro  nml  .is  to  tlio  tnrtly  Jusliro  of  lln'  covvi-nnnMit  lio  W;ir  IuvHcO  t«»  -rrto. 

72.  Willl.nii";'  Ti'  lm-V!»-i,Mv.n -no  con. 
7.'t    ISr^istor  in,  lort. 
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that  Eleazer  Williams  blundered  eleven  months  in  penning  the  time 
of  his  father's  death,  and  this  when  writing  within  three  years  after 
the  event  and  when  the  proper  date  was  well  known  and  had  been 
widely  distributed  in  the  public  prims.  Can  Eleazer's  sole  authority 
be  accepted  upon  any  point  as  to  which  general  noninformation  and 
difference  of  opinion  exist?  Are  we  not  justified  in  adopting  the 
animadversion  of  Lord  Macaulay  upon  ?\Ir.  Croker:"^  "It  is  not  likely 
that  a  person  who  is  ignorant  of  w4iat  almost  everybody  knows  can 
know  that  of  wdiich  almost  everybody  is  ignorant''? 

The  wife  of  Thomas  Williams,  named  ]^Iary  Ann  Rice,  or  Konante- 
v.anteta,  was  like  himself  of  mixed  blood. She  was  lineally  descended 
from  a  youth  named  Rice  stolen  by  the  Indians  from  Marlboro*  in 
the  province  of  ^^lassachusetts  Bay  early  in  the  eighteenth  century."'' 
Her  father  w^as  named  Haronhumanen.  She  married  Thomas  Williams 
JanuarN'  7,  1779.'"  She  was  a  devout  Catholic.  In  1852  v/hen  she 
must  have  been  more  than  ninety  years  of  age  she  was  residing  on 
the  St.  Regis  reservation  about  eight  miles  from  the  village  of  St. 
Regis.  But  little  bowed  with  age  she  walked  regularly  to  church  with 
no  otlier  aid  than  a  staff,  and  wns  al:)le  to  attend  to  domestic  duties.  She 
was  apparently  a  full-blooded  Indian  and  spoke  no  other  language 
than  Mohawk.^s    511^  ;\[^y      1856."^    As  this  event  happened 

more  than  seventy-seven  years  alter  her  marriage  she  could  not  have 
been  far  from  a  centenarian. 

Thomas  and  ^lary  Ann  Williams  had  not  fewer  than  eleven 
children.  There  is  printed  in  Hanson's  TJic  Lost  Prince^^  a  tran- 
scription from  the  Register  of  the  ^Mission  at  Caughnawaga  authen- 
ticated by  Father  Francis  Marcoux.  priest  at  the  Mission  in  185,'^ 
when  the  transcription  was  mad^:.  showing  the  names  and  dates  of 
birth  of  the  eleven  children  of  Thomas  and  ?vlary  .\nn  there  icgis- 
tered.    Tliis  list  is  as  follows: 

74.  Sro  Mac;uilay's  <'ritirnl  and  Mi>ci  Ihtncous  l-'..-s,iy.s  ]I,  20  (Ni  w  Y.-rk  I'^TSK 
"5.    Slie    was    "tliroc-fuuitl  s   liulian  ':   .•^"luiurs   i:1c;iz»t   Willinms.    Wis.  Hist. 

Coll.  VI,  309. 

70.  Ixttor  .\pril  G.  l.'Sl>G.  from  IMv.nnl  H  Wl'liains.  Jr.  TIcro  w.  rc  two  Uii>> 
boys,  Silas  ntul  Timothy,  raptun  d  iit  Marlboro'.  Mass.ioliu^t  tts,  August  8,  1704.  .nrd 
several  Tarbell  children  seized  at  Gioinu,  same  cnlniiy.  .Tmie  20,  1707.  \V.ard"s  Ulre 
faintly,  37;  Green's  Grutoti.  Iti'.).     To-day  Kiccs  jire  hieis  at  (.'ansjlinawaira  an«l 

Tarbells  at  St.  Ke.uis.  .\lmnct  lialf  of  ilie  vil'ai-'f  of  St.  I'lam  is  n  ar  C.>«p!iii:t w,  ca 
was  in  1771  composed  of  GilN  dcs.  ctidod  fr-an  anoili.  r  N.  w  Hiiuland  cai  tire.  Soo 
Dean  letter  des(>rib(>d  at  in  t(  (0. 

77.    Hanson's  The  I>i-it  I'rince.  4t!S. 

75.  Williams'  Te-iio-ra-Bwa-ne-jroti.  S;>.   llomjh's  imie. 

7l>.    Ileport  ->o.  .?0.'!.  Hons)'  C.iiinnitt<o  on  Military  .VtVai  s.  ;t:>ib  Co  r      .  I  ii>t 
SesMioii.  April  17,  1S.".S. 
Su,    I'npe  4t>S. 

81.  Tills  nan»c  occurs  lo\v<  r  in  tlx^  l^ist  in  ili>'  f<  in^n  no  f«>rm  Th.  m-  two  \v.>m» 
donbtless  Po  ii.'Miied  In  eomplinnni  \<>  .l<i!in  It  ipilst  TuioiaKb.  roiili  •,  a  fii«  nl  ami 
f.llow  Inwil.  r  of  Ih.lr  faflur      Wllli.un-'  'I'.-  b..ra;:\va-n. n.  ;  S. 
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Jean  Baptiste,^i 

ne 

le 

7  Sept.  1780. 

Catherine, 

nee 

le 

4  Sept.  1781. 

Thomas, 

ne 

le 

28  Avr.  1786. 

Louise, 

nee 

le 

18  ^lai  1791. 

Jeanne  Baptiste, 

21  Avr.  1793. 

Pierre,  ^ 

ne 

le 

25  Aout  1795. 

Pierre, 

4  Sept.  1796. 

Anne, 

nee 

le 

30  Janv.  1799. 

Dorothee, 

2  Aout  i8oi. 

Charles, 

ne 

8  Sept.  1804. 

Jervais, 

22  Juil.  1807. 

Three  facts  appear  on  the  face  of  this  List: 

A.  The  Christian  name  Elcazcr  is  not  to  be  found; 

B.  There  is  a  gap  of  more  than  four  years  and  stvcn  months 
between  tlie  birth  of  Catlicrinc  and  that  of  Thomas: 

C.  There  is  a  gap  of  more  than  five  years  between  the  birih  of 
Thomas  and  that  of  Louise. 

Assuming  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  the  oft-repeated  statement 
of  -Mary  Ann  Williams,  that  Eleazer  Williams,  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  ^vas  her  child,  three  questions  present  themselves.  L  Where 
was  he  born?  IL  Why  Avas  not  his  birth  recorded  in  the  Mission 
Register?    IIL    When  was  he  born? 

On  the  threshold  of  a  reply  an  incident  new  to  the  aggressive 
discussion  of  the  Eleazer  W'illiams  problem  must  be  related.  Edward 
iligginson  Williams,  a  descendant  of  the  emigrant  Robert  Williams, 
v/as  born  in  Woodstock,  Vermont.  June  i.  1824,  and  graduated  from 
Vermont  ^Medical  College  in  1846.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  l'a;> 
been  engaged  in  railroading  and  in  businesses  connected  therewith.  In 
1858  he  was  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi 
railroa<l  with  rcsidcTice  in  Janesville;  in  1864  he  became  superintendent 
of  the  Galena  Divisi,,n  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway:  from 
1865  until  1870  he  was  genend  managei-  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  from  1870  until  the  present  time  he  has  been  an<l  is  one  of  the 
firm  of  lUirnham.  William^  and  Company  of  ihe  Baldwin  Locomotive 
W(trk<.  lMiiIadrli)liia.  In  1851  he  w;is  adopu-d  i)y  the  Caughnawaga 
Indians  imn  their  tribe  under  the  name  of  Karistescres.  He  is  a 
member  «»i  tlie  Sv,  e<li>Ii  Knyal  Society  :ind  a  kni«-:lu  of  the  (^nler  o| 
tlie  Xonh  Star  oi  Sweden. 

In  .\imu<t  and  later  nu.ntli<  ^i"  1S51  tin-  Doctor  William-  was 
employed  in  the  coii>niietion  oi  a  line  oi  railway  at  Caughnawaga 
throuudi  the  resi  i  \ ati< ni.  A'-  :in  adop'^~'l  n).  inber  of  the  U\W  he  wa^ 
living  with  the  leading  man  and  in  ineip-i'  chii-i.  (  )  ron-hi  .i-tek  ha. 
or  C,e..rt;e  de  i^i.tiniier.  an   In.li.m  oi  inueh    isliUenes<  and  capacity. 
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One  Sunday  durinu:  tlic  fall  of  1851  several  g:cntlemcn.  among  them 
a  Mr.  Parkman''-  who  was  then  cxamiiiinj^  the  records  of  the  Cath- 
olic parish  churches  in  Canada,  visited  Cauf^hnawaga  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  a  story  just  then  becoming  widely  current""  -  that 
Eleazer  Williams  formerly  of  that  village  was  not  the  son  of  Mary  Ann 
Williams  or  Konantewanteta.  The  story  was  new  to  Caughnawaga 
and  de  Lorimier  learning  his  visitors'  errand  decided  upon  a  careful 
examination.  Inviting  Dr.  Williams  to  be  present  with  the  other 
gentlemen  he  sent  for  Konantewanteta  and  for  two  other  of  her 
aged  Indian  friends — a  man  and  a  woman.  Not  knowing  why  they 
were  summoned,  they  were  kept  apart  from  each  other  and  separately 
questioned  as  to  the  birth  of  Eleazer  Williams.  There  was  no  chance 
for  collusion.  Konantewanteta  stated  without  reservation  that  Eleazer 
was  her  child  and  that  he  was  born  on  the  shores  of  Lake  George 
when  her  husband's  band  was  hunting  and  fishing  there.  That  Lake 
George  was  a  favorite  camping  ground  of  Tlu)mas  William^  has  al- 
ready been  shown.  The  ancient  friends  when  called  upcju  confirmed  in 
detail  what  Konantewanteta  had  said,  stating  that  they  were  with  the 
band  at  the  time  the  child  was  born  and  the  sfjuaw  adding  that  she 
herself  was  present  at  the  event.  The  interpreter  of  the  testimony 
was  Alexander  McXab.  a  Scotch  man  '' *  who  was  a  much  trusted  magi.<- 
tratc  in  the  tribe  and  had  an  Infiian  wife.  The  examination  being 
completed  Eleazer  \\'illirims'  story  of  his  rr)yal  origin  was  then  trans- 
lated to  the  assembled  Indians.  One  and  all  vehemently  dennunccd 
the  tale  as  a  lie.  while  the  little  old  mother  bursting  into  tears  ex- 
claimed that  she  knew  Eleazer  had  been  a  bad  man  but  she  did  not 
know  before  that  he  was  liad  enouuh  to  deny  his  own  mother.  Ty-ia- 
ya-ki.  or  Grand  P.apti^tv,  the  i-Mot  ot"  the  Lacliine  Knpids,  declared 
to  the  compnny  that  fr)r  a  lf'>ng  i)CiMod  befrire  Elea/.er  was  ten  years  of 
age  he  was  the  playmate  and  companion  of  the  witness  at  Cau.ijhna- 
waga.  Dr.  Willianiv  wrilc-.  '"'I'he  moilier  o*'  l\lea/cr  was  \er>-  old  — 
possibly  one  Inmdred.  She  was  what  mierht  be  called  feeble-minded 
as  old  pef'jile  are,  but  not  in  any  wa}'  lack-ing  in  imderstandinu-.  Her 
testimony  came  out  in  i)icces  as  in  the  ca^e  of  old  ]>eople  and  frou' 
the  appearance  01  tlu-  Indian^  :'.nd  o!'  b-  r-'df  during  and  after  the  read- 

S2.    Dr.  Williutii'j         ;\I\v:iyvi  t:niip     d  tlt.if  thii  wn*  !s  rnrKni^n.  ttio  li'?- 

torinn.  If  so.  liis  oiniiinti  of  I'tcV'/T  NVillianw.  'n  Tl^lf-r  ntnry  of  r,  nfliof.  T.  '«"f?.  N 
(lonlitloss;  Imsoil  or\  Iho  test  iin.  ny  iri\i>n  nl   tlrs        iwt  iuafion. 

.Mlliiiii-h  llio  sfory  nf  J'lo.-i/cr  Williiiiiiv,  :»<  tli"  «1  npliin  lri>I  >»-^<  n  .to'vp- 
wlint  I;Iln^^•Il  li.  foro  .mhI  Ih.I-'.nI  ln,l  h m  ruMi  lnd  ii  lli'  I'nitoil  Sl;it.  <»  ^»a•.':■;zin^^  nri\ 
Ih'iiiocr.it  ii-  Itiviow  nf  .Tilly.  1Si:i  tio  (>';|iorial  ;i  1 1  r'l  ( i<n  'i;iil  \o>^y\  -'v«  n  (.>  Ill  -  siil> 
]oct  until  tlu'  NiMv  Vorl<  r.Mirirr  .■md  F.n.inir-r  |>ii'-l i<li.  d  nMl.  li><  .■\i...ut  it  In  flio  fall 

of 

SJ.  Tl;."  jMcs.-iit  piii-;(  at  c.iu'.'lmiw^ifri.  tii-  15  v.  1.  <!.  I.  P.^  is  nl-o  n 
.^Jfoti'liniaii. 
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ing  of  the  statement  it  was  evident  that  they  then  heard  it  for  the  fir>t 
time/"*^^'' 

To  this  narrative  ot  a  reliable  and  veracious  auditor  and  eye-witness 
like  Dr.  Williams  I  attach  great  importance.  The  statement  of  the 
mother  corroborated  by  iier  aged  companions  bears  the  marks  of 
exact  truth.  :\Jade  with  much  formality,  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
tribal  chief,  made  in  the  first  blush  of  the  false  talc,  made  before 
cupidity  had  been  aroused  and  base  motives  invoked,  made  before 
the  centenarian  had  been  physically  harassed  and  mentally  tormented 
by  opponents  and  adherents  of  Eleazer's  claims,  made  eighteen  months 
and  two  years  before  affidavits  apparently  inconsistent  had  been  tor- 
tured from  her  agitated  and  hence  vacillating  memory,  tliis  solemn 
declaration  of  the  aged  squaw  and  her  dusky  friends  should  be  accept- 
ed as  very  truth,  should  forever  relegate  Eleazer  Williams  to  the 
too  numerous  company  of  unconscionable  pretenders. 

Returning  now  to  the  three  questions: 

I.  Where  was  Eleazer  Williams  born?  Upon  the  testimony  of 
his  mother — at  I>ake  George.  Eleazer  himself  relates  that  Thoma>^ 
Williams  was  much  at  Lake  George  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.s" 

II.  Why  is  not  Eleazer's  birth  recorded  in  the  ^Mission  Register? 
Because  it  did  not  take  place  at  the  Mission.  Absentee  births  were 
not  required  to  be  listed  at  the  home  ^Mission.  One  object  of  regis- 
tering births  was  to  keep  track  of  the  parents,  but  as  Indians  desiring 
to  be  away  must  first  have  obtained  permission  from  the  Indian  agent, 
of  which  a  record  was  kept,  absentees  were  traceable  without  regis- 
tration of  their  offspring.  So  Father  Marcoux  stated  to  Dr.  Williams 
and  so  investigation  of  the  parish  books  at  Caughnawaga  disclosed. 
Moreover,  the  affidavit  of  the  old  mother  Konantewanteta.  of  July  S. 
^853,  the  original  of  which  Eleazer  Williams  prepared.^''  the  transla- 
tion of  which  Mr.  Hanson  corrected^"^  and  the  original  and  translation 
of  which  the  latter  prints  with  nuich  flourish,  proves  that  one  at 
least  of  the  children  whom  IHcazcr  allows  Konantewanteta  to  count 
as  her  unchallenged  very  own.  is  not  registered  at  the  Mi<si(in.  Xam- 

S.->.    letter  .May  11,  isno,  of  Fjlvvard  II.  Williams,  jr. 

SO.  Tho  aliovo  acomint  of  tlio  ox.iniliiritinn  of  tl  o  .Tird  In  liniis  is  from  Dr. 
Williams"  ..wii  lips.  writl-Mi  liy  his  K.hvanl  M.   Williams,  jr  .  .iml  contairo.l  in 

lotlors  to  nio  (1.1(0(1  April  (1.  i::,  1."..  2i»  :\\u\  May  2.  lS'.>i'..  .V.  r<^friviico  to  tlv'  sin.c 
oxaininatldi  will  lie  fniiiid  in  The  Nation.  .Tun.  II.  iSO-(.  14""..  iroin  tlio  pen  .if  il>o 
yoinijror  Mr.  Willinnis. 

S7.    Williams-  T..  l.M-ra      .i-n(>-i.oit.  .^7. 

.SS.  I^lt. 'rs,  April  C,  ].'..  IVm;.  fr.im  IMward  II.  WilTanK.  .Tr  :  WillLims'  r>. 
.le.'in.d  Cipilvo.    17'.>:   Drap.r's  Additional  N-d.-s.  Wis.   Hi-t.   foil.  VIIT.  .^^t;. 

S!>.  Kllis'  Klciiz.^r  Williams.  Wiv.  lli^i.  Coll.  VITI.  .I.W.  R..h  ■rl«.Mr>  Tli.^  I.ist  of 
tlio  I'.otiil.iii  Story,  rntnim's,  II  11.  s., 

l't».    Haii^..ii%<  The  I/i>(  I'vitvc. 
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ing  her  progeny  in  somewhat  of  a  chronological  order,  Konantewanteta 
in  that  afiidavit-'^  is  made  to  mention  third  in  order  a  child  Ignatius — 
a  name  which  by  no  philological  strategy  can  be  manoeuvred  into 
any  other  name  on  the  Mission  List,  a  name  which  Eleazer  evidently 
forgot  to  observe  was  not  on  the  Mission  List,  a  name  which  fits 
exactly  into  the  first  gap  in  the  [Mission  List,  as  Eleazer's  fits  exacrly 
into  the  second. 

I  am  thus  brought  to  the  third  question, 

IIL  When  was  Eleazer  Williams  born?  The  fact  that  Konante- 
wanteta could  give  no  date,  the  fact  that  she  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Lake  George,  render  this  question  difticult.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Hanson  that  when  he  wrote  nothing  certain  was  known  concerning 
the  problem.^-  It  is  sure,  however,  that  no  authority  produced  by 
him  has  carried  the  birth  date  back  to  [March,  1785 — the  time  of  the 
dauphin's  birth.  Much  reliance  has  been  placed  upon  Eleazer's  own 
statement'-^^  in  his  application  for  masonic  membership  in  Green  Bay 
in  1824  that  he  was  then  thirty-two  years  of  age,  that  is,  born  about 
1792.  Apart,  however,  from  the  circumstance  that  Eleazer  as  an  adult 
was  notoriously  unreliable  in  the  matter  of  vital  statistics,  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  [Mission  List  will  show  that  for  physical  reasons  1792  was 
an  impracticable  if  not  an  impossible  year.  Nevertheless  in  the  ab- 
sence of  additional  authentic  information  which  Eleazer  appears 
never  to  have  possessed,  the  above  statement  estops  him  from  his 
later  claim  that  he  was  born  in  1785,  especially  when  in  1851  he  assert- 
ed^* that  in  1812  he  was  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  old. 

No  opinion  worthy  of  a  second's  thought  or  of  a  feather's  weight 
has  thrown  the  date  of  Eleazer's  birth  back  of  the  second,  or  later, 
gap  in  the  Mission  List.  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams,  the  author  of  The 
Williams  Foiiily  writes''''  that  Eleazer  frequently  gave  1790  as  about 
his  birth  year;  Calvin  Colton,  his  school-mate,  states^'^  in  1830  that 

91.  Siuitli's  Elcazcr  William?,  Wis.  Wist.  Coll.  VI.  S21;  naiison">  Tbo  L  st 
Prince,  435. 

92.  Hanson's  The  Lost  Prince,  189.  It  In  pleasant  occasionally  to  ai;roo  with 
Mr.  Hanson  whoso  statements  of  fact  are  not  seldom  ludicrous.  Tims  on  page  1S4 
Colonel  Kphralm  Wililauis  is  described  as  "an  liononMl  aiucslor  of  th.^  Williams 
family."  P>nt  infants  In  the  genealogy  of  New  F'milat  d  f.iiuilit  s  I  now  th  it  CoIomoI 
WlUiaiiis,  lioiiorcd  thouirli  he  was  and  is.  was  a  liacli<  l'»r.  Sheldon's  Dee:tio!d  11.  ;>7S; 
Everett's  Adcliess,  (in  Everett's  Orations  and  Speeches  11.  '2:\'2).  As  10  the  relia- 
bility of  Mr.  Hanson's  Ktati^ments  in  Il.nr  He  .1  I'-niiton  Ainoiii:  f's'  read  tlie 
Chaumont  letter  In  Putnam's,  II,  117. 

93.  Tlie  original  application  is  in  the  library  of  the  Wisconsin  lllstorl  al  So- 
ciety.   Sec  It  printed  in  Smith's  Kleazer  Williams.  Wis.  Uht.  Coll.  VI.  .".10. 

01.    Williams'  Te-ho-ra-pwa-nc-gen. 

9:..  Wllllam.s'  Kcdcemed  Captive,  ITi"..  In  ISol,  El<azi  r.  >l-.n  ns;  with  Hr.  S. 
W.  Wllllnnis,  spoke  In  the  latter's  hearing'  of  being  tlie  dau)  Idn.  S  n»'  on  *  of  UU 
host's  family  having  enquired  his  age,  h">  nidie.l:  "If  I  am  a  WilWanLS  I  am  so  old, 
but  If  I  anr  tlie  dauphin  I  am  oId(>r." 

90.    Col  ton's  Tovir.  I,  1,'iS. 
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Eleazcr  in  i8co  was  ''perhaps  ten  years  old;"  ]\Ir.  Hale,  with  whose 
father  at  Northampton  Elcazer  was  a  pupil,  says^"  that  when  he 
first  saw  Eleazer  in  1800  the  latter  was  then  but  ten  years  ot  age; 
Governor  Williams  ot  Vermont  who  knew  Elcazer  from  childhood 
supposed'-^^  he  was  born  in  1790,  and  two  Indians  ot  Caughnawaga 
who  were  children  with  him  declared  their  opinion  in  1853  that  he 
was  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  first  went  to  the 
United  States,  which  time  is  known  to  be  1800.°^  The  documents  of 
Deacon  Nathaniel  Ely  of  Longmeadow,  at  whose  home  Eleazer  be- 
gan to  live  in  1800,  vary  in  giving  his  birth  year  (omitting  one  palpable 
error  of  17S1)  between  1787  and  1788^'^*" — the  latter  date  preponderating. 
Indeed,  1788  is  the  year  which  'Mr.  Edward  H.  Williams,  jr..  of 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  has  adopted  as  the  true  one  from  evidence  se- 
cured during  his  genealogical  researches. ^'^^  It  will  be  observed  that 
all  these  opinions  focus  in  the  space  which  I  have  called  the  second 
gap  in  the  ^Mission  List,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  years  1787,  1788.  1789 
and  early  1790 — an  approximation  which  agrees  with  his  mother's 
uncontradicted  averment  that  Eleazer  was  her  fourth  child. i^-*-  For 
myself  I  place  implicit  reliance  upon  the  date  ascertainable  from  a 
letter  concerning  Eleazer  written  April  6.  181 1,  to  the  Rev.  John 
Brodhead  Romeyn,  D.  D..  of  New  York  by  the  Rev.  Richard  S. 
Storrs,  the  successor  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Williams  in  Longmeadow 
church,  yir.  Storrs.  writing  on  the  authority  of  the  lad's  father  says, 
"Eleazer  Williams  came  to  this  town  in  January  of  the  year  1800: 
the  ]\[ay  following  he  was  twelve  years  old.^i^^  That  is,  Eleazer  Wil- 
liams was  born  in  ]\Iay,  1788,  and  as  the  dauphin  of  France  was 
born  !March  27,  1785,  we  have  here  a  sort  of  natal  alibi.  Banishing 
now  all  assumptions  and  suppositions  I  lay  down  as  a  fact  of  history — 
for  "History,  like  the  elephant's  trunk,  concerns  herself  with  \ery 
little  things" — that  Eleazcr  Williams  was  the  son  of  Thoma-  and 
Mary  Ann  Williams  and  that  he  was  born,  on  the  shores  01  Lake 
George  in  May,  1788. 

The  name  bestowed  on  this  son  is  not  without  interest  in  cttnnec- 
tion  with  bis  ancestry.  His  great  progenitor  Eunice  Williatn^;  tlied. 
it  will  be  remembered,  in  1786.  ?Ter  gr.indfather's  name  was  I'leazer: 
her  eldest  brother's  name  was  Eleazer.  Is  it  too  nuich  to  suppose 
that  Eunice  had  instructed  lier  family  concerning  her  Now  l-"ngland 
kin?    \\"ould  not  Thomas  be  (|uick  to  honor  her  nuMUorv  when  his 

07.  Williams*  Koiloori'.pd  Caiitivo.  176. 

08.  Willi.uns'  Itcileeinod  Captive,  183. 

00.    Smith'f.  T.I.-azor  WIIUmids.   Wis.   llis(.  Ciil.   VI.  .TM. 
10<>.    Ilanson'R  Tho  I/ipI  rrinoo.  ISI*. 

101.  letter.  May  L'.  isOC.  from  K.hvar.l  II.  WilUnms.  Jr 

102.  Smltirs   Klca/.M-   Williains.    Wl*.    Hist.    r,.ll     VI.   .•.17:    llai-so-.-s  Tho   T  »wt 
T/>ii)."i).  allow    <         iihial.  'J.'iO. 
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next  son  was  born?  Here  the  Storrs  letter  again  speaks:  "Eleazer 
was  baptized,  as  is  supposed,  in  his  infancy  by  a  CathoHc  priest.  His 
father  informed  me  that  he  named  him  after  his  grandimcle  Eleazer 
Williams,  first  minister  of  Mansfield,  Connecticut."^'^-' 

Vivid  pictures  are  preserved  of  Eleazer's  boyhood  at  Caughna- 
waga,  beginning  with  his  third  year.  Clad  only  in  a  shirt,  bare-footed 
and  bare-limbed  he  roamed  about  the  Indian  hamlet,  suffering  from 
exposure  to  cold  and  storms,  and  scarring  his  legs  from  rough  con- 
tact with  rocks,  briars  and  thorns.  These  inclemencies,  .a  fall  over  a 
precipitous  cliff  at  Lake  George,  the  scrofulous  tendencies  in  tiie  W  il- 
liams  family,  and  the  self-infliction,  later  in  life,  by  means  of  lasncs 
and  tartar-emetic,  of  blisters  suggesting  marks  of  shackles  and  other 
injuries,  go  a  long  way  to  explain  the  brands  and  scars  upon  Eleazer's 
adult  person, ^""^^  the  sight  of  which  made  Mr.  Hanson  cry.^'^'^ 

Much  has  been  attempted  to  be  made  of  these  scars  as  establish- 
ing the  identity  of  the  princely  youth,  who  died  at  ten  years  in  1795. 
with  the  man  who  after  1S48  and  after  he  was  sixty  years  of  age 
exhibited  these  marks  for  the  first  time  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
such  identity. I'J"  Yet  this  kind  of  evidence  is  fragile,  is  deceptive.  On 
the  bodies  of  several  persons  may  be  often  seen  scars  so  similar  that 
at  a  short  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  remember  how  they  are 
distinguishable.  Yet  in  the  instance  in  hand,  there  is  an  interval  of 
more  than  half  a  century.  Scars  also  wear  out  in  the  course  of  time. 
They  also  may  be  simulated. i^s  "Such  imprints  arc  not  protected 
from  piracy  by  any  law  of  copyright.''io9  Eleazer  apparently  produced 
scars  to  order.  When  the  Dauphin  articles  first  appeared  in  Putnam's. 
Eleazer  had  ready  the  wounds  upon  his  legs  to  correspond  with 
young  Louis'  legs.^^'^  But  when  Rcauchcsne's  volumes  arrived  from 
beyond  seas  and  disclosed  that  the  young  prince  had  had  scars  upon 
his  arms,  lo!  Eleazer  found  these  also  U|M)n  his  own  upper  limbs.'" 
One  of  the  most  graphic  scenes  in  connection  with  Eleazer's  persona- 
tion of  royalty  was  when  in  the  dim  religious  light  of  a  churcli  he 
exhibited  to  Dr.  A'inton.  Dr.  Hawks  and  Mr.  Hanson  an  inoculation 


10-1.    I>-.iicir.ea.lo\v  Ci  i  tenni.il.  2.''.0. 

lOr..  Smith's  F.lcaz.T  Willi.ims.  Wis.  Hl^t.  Coll.  VI.  TO."..  :\\A:  lA>ttor>.  A|  rll 
6,  15.  Mny  11,  ISOO,  from  Edward  If.  Wini;;iiis.  jr. 

10«;.    Vinton's  I/Miis  XVII  .•tiid  l"l'\nzi  r  Williiini>.   ri\iranr«;,  II.   11.   s  .  ."il  V 

107.  Hanson'.s  Tiic  I^.st  rrin.-c,  ."iOo:  Kvans'  Tli  •  Stnr»  of  L.iii-  XVII  .  70; 
EgolniuT.s  Tlic  Daii|il)in  in  GroiMi  Hay.  in  l>.xir  (>niiity  Adv,.,  .iir.  P  »>  nil)  r  22.  I>in4: 
Ix)st  l>.inphin  nf  Krani  o.  in  Milwanki-*-  ,'<fnl  in«»).  PocfinlMT  2:i.  l,s;M.  Watorm  in  s 
"The  Ijii.st  I'rinoo."  in  fliicipo  Inlor  O.oan  of  Fclirnnry  C.  1<'.C>. 

10.«.    Wlinrtnn       t^WW-'^  M.  di.  al  .Ini  ispnidm.  r.   111.  kWo. 

mit.   Tlio  Atlimarnin.   Kil>niary  ."{.  ISMI.  jmito  112. 

110.  Ilan^Dii's  Havo  Wc  a  Ituiirli  m  Aintuii:  l'-;?    l'i:1n  nn  >,  I.  lOS 

111.  ."<imnis*  Iroqiiols  Honrbon.  iri."!. 
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mark  upon  his  shoulder  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  to  correspond  with 
a  like  mark  which  the  duchesse  d'  Ang-ouleme  had  stated  would  be 
found  upon  the  royal  shoulder  of  her  genuine  brother. 

Returning  now  to  Elcazer's  childhood:  While  his  father  was  visit- 
ing Longmeadow  in  the  winter  of  1796-7,  Deacon  Nathaniel  Ely,  jr.,^^^ 
(whose  wife  was  Thomas  Williams'  second  cousin)  proposed  to  Thom- 
as that  he  send  to  Longmeadow  one  of  his  sons  to  attend  schcol. 
The  proposition  was  favorabl}'  received  but  at  first  came  to  nothing. 
In  December,  1799.  Deacon  Ely  sent,  through  a  neighbor  traveling 
in  Canada,  a  letter  to  Thomas  containing  an  offer  to  receive  two  of 
his  sons  to  be  educated.  The  motive  was  a  religious  one — that  the 
youths  would  become  missionaries  to  their  race.^^^  Accordingly 
on  January  23.  1800^^'  Thomas,  with  Eleazer  and  a  younger  son. 
arrived  in  Longmeadow  and  the  lads  began  to  live  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Ely. 

A  few  sentences  from  Colton's  Tour  of  the  Aiiicrican  Lakes  will 
give  a  photograph  of  these  two  Lidian  boys  as  they  emerged  from  un- 
civilized and  sylvan  scenes  into  the  routine  of  a  New  England  school. 
Mr.  Colton  was  a  pupil  at  Longmeadow  where  Eleazer  and  his  brother 
began  ihcir  studies  and  was  an  eyewitness  of  what  he  has  printed. 
His  book  was  published  in  1833: 

Kruiii  tliu  wiitliK^-ss  of  tliL'ir  n«uu-t  ;irnl  habits  it  \v;i.^  noco.-sijiry  for  tJie  master 
to  liumour  tlifir  ci'iTiuiicitics  until  they  niiglit  gradii.ally  aoonninind.ito  tl)on-selv<s  10 
(Us:cii'line;  and  l>nt  for  tln^  hfii.nolfnt  object  in  viow,  and  tie  so.  <l  ant'oipatc<l.  it  was 
no  small  sa(^rifi>  0  to  ondiiro  the  dii^ordcr  which  their  manners  at  lirst  created.  L'nii«e<l 
to  rcf^traint  and  ainazod  at  tin'  orderly  .-c-encs  around  them,  tlifV  w(  uM  siidtlenly  jiinir> 
and  cry  I'mph:  or  .<r,nie  oilior  charadorist ic  and  guttural  exc'aniation.  and  then  per- 
haps .=prin.e  across;  riie  room  and  make  a  fnii>  Indian  as-sanlt  upon  a  <hild  on  whf  ni 
they  liad  fixed  their  eye.^,  to  his  no  small  afrrifxht  nnd  consternati m :  or  olsr  dart  out 
of  the  house  and  take  to  their  heels  in  such  .a  ilirei-tion  as  their  whims  nii^ht  incline 
tlioin.  Confinement  they  could  ill  endnrc  at  lirst:  and  so  long  as  tl  cy  did  nothini:  I  tit 
create  disord-r  (and  that  they  di<l  very  ellt dually)  they  \ver<>  indtdgi\l  until  by  de- 
grees they  Ix'camo  used  to  discipline  and  bcuan  t<>  learn.  Their  lirst  atieuit  ts  hy  lni  =  - 
tathiii  to  enunciate  tlie  letters  of  the  Koman  alpiiabet  were  ipiiic  atmisirs— so  dillirnlt 
was  it  to  form  their  lonunes  and  othi  r  oiiraiis  t<>  the  jireper  shapes.  If  the  childion 
(if  tl'.e  seho<d  laughed  tas  th<  ii^  w.is  suiue  :ipol«gy  lor  d<dn.:;i  tlie^--  b>vs  wotiM  «» m  e- 

IIJ.    Vintuirs  r...uis  WII.  and   llleazcr  Williams.     Putnam'-.   H  D    s.  3''.>. 

1i:{.  Martha  Williauis.  Iiuiii  in  .\l;iy.  .  K:;."..  the  daiigliler  ..f  the  Uev.  Ste;  hea 
Williams  iif  l...ngme.idovv,  n.ariied  .raim.ity  i.  lT."i'.\  Dr.  ."^iiuind  reyiolds  and  had 
among  mher  ehiMien.  a  u;n:gh((>r  i;ii/ahelli.  Ti  on  th."  death  of  l»r.  U.  rn  >lds  his 
widow  heeame,  on  .\ovi>mber  1.",  ITS",  the  fourth  wife  of  Pe.cun  NatlianI  1  Ely. 
He  <lii  d  ill  his  elghly-f(.iir-h  year  1  »eei  ruber  ^t*.,  17".i!>.  nnd  his  wi  h-w  died  ag' d  nlnety- 
iwo  v.  i>'s  rel'iimiy  l'^.  \'>2r,.  Deacc.n  Kly's  .si  ii  of  Uls  first  .uarria;;o,  1H»  com  Nathan- 
iel i:iy.  Jiminr.  m.iiried  I'elint.ny  HV.  17si!.  ..aid  Kjy.ileih  Kevi  ..j  s.  'I  hi-  s  tii- 
Deacon   i;iv  iif  the  ifvt.     n< '.lister  .\.\.\\',  l  ongmeadow    t'ent  nnial.  .Vpprndiv, 

pago  «;it.  W  illi.im-'  W  illiams  I'amlly  s'.»  ob-.  iiie  and  iiiemr  et  h.  re  De  le.  n  K.lv, 
Jr..  .l!»'d  .lime   i;t.  IMS. 

lU.    I.o'.-m.  Mdow    Cent,  nni.'il.    "J-IO.  LV",l. 

n,"..    il.HKnu's   The    I-.-l    I'rlii.e,  \U\ 
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times  cast  a  conteniptuoxis  roll  of  the  eye  over  the  little  assembly  and  then  leaving 
an  "Uuiph:"  behind  them  would  dart  out  of  the  house  in  resentment. 116 

I  request  unprejudiced  readers  to  answer  whether  either  of  these 
boys  prior  to  entering  Longnicadow  school  had  ever  dwelt  in  the 
palace  of  Versailles,  and  had  his  infantile  intellect  enlightened  or  his 
manners  moulded  by  the  best  instructors  in  France. 

But  aided  by  earnest  teachers  and  assisted  by  salutary  domestic 
training,  the  young  Indian  foresters  slowly  began  to  tame.  The  de- 
velopment of  Eleazer's  powers  and  capacities  was  not  slow;,  although 
as  will  be  disclosed  he  never  became  a  great  scholar  or  even  a  studious 
man.  With  the  example  of  Deacon  Ely  before  him  he  seems  to  have 
become  quite  apt  as  a  diarist,  and  from  his  journals,  if  the  documents 
printed  as  such  by  Mr.  Hanson  can  be  accepted  as  contemporar\- 
with  their  dates,  some  opinion  can  be  formed  of  his  mental  state. 
These  writings,  which  .Mr.  Hanson  judges^ ^'  began  about  i<So2  or 
1803,  are  what  might  be  expected  from  a  youth  of  fifteen  or  thereabouts, 
backward  in  his  education,  and  hampered  by  his  early  environment, 
yet  struggling  for  a  more  ambitious  career  than  that  of  a  hunter. 
That  he  was  influenced  by  the  p'cty  of  his  benefactor,  yet  unskilled 
in  the  expression  of  befitting  thoughts  may  be  judged  from  an  entry 
of  December  9,  1802,  in  his  Joiirnal:'^'^^  "God  is  once  more  pleased 
to  send  our  father.  He  came  to-day  about  sundown  and  brought 
us  news  that  my  sister  is  sick.  God  be  praised."  The  diary  of  Dea- 
con Ely  shows  that  in  these  early  years  of  Longmeadow  life  Eleazer 
was  much  subdued  by  religious  intluences  and  while  under  their 
sway  he  recorded  his  age  to  be  thirteen  years  when  he  first  reached 
Longmeadow. "'^'^  A  seemingly  impaired  state  of  health,  his  unfa- 
miliarity  with  routine  and  discipline,  drove  him  to  travel  as  a  portion 
of  his  education.  Thus,  in  1S05.  he  and  Deacon  Ely  were  in  Boston; 
later  in  the  year  he  was  in  Canadn.  In  1806  he  began  to  study  with 
Dr.  Welch  of  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  where  descendants  of  the 
Rev.  John  Williams  resided.  In  May  1807  he  was  at  Hartfv>rd  wl  cre 
he  met  Presidejit  Dwight  of  Vale  College  who  noticed  wliat  other< 
later  noticed,  that  he  little  resemliled  his  Indian  ancestors. ^-'^  In 
November.  1807.  still  seeking  health  he  visited  Dartmouth  College.'-' 
He  nmst  ha\e  tarried  here  vome  little  titv.e  in  <tudy.  for  Parknian 
writes'--  that  I'lca/er  was  "educated  at  Dartmouth."  and  the  llnn- 

110.    Cotton's  Tour  I.  1<V_'.     TIio  ;uitlior  iinist  Ii.ne  f  r::  ttoii  this  p\>-.;i:;e  wl  en 

lie  wrote  The  Ix.st  TriTico.   in  I'lilnniii  III.  20-*.  2i)n. 
117.    H.Tnson's  Tlio  I>osl  IMnr...  1<)S 
lis.    Hanson's  The  Lost  rrimv.  100. 

119.  ll.-inson's  Tl;.-  1/ si    i'l  ln.  e.  10r> 

120.  Dwltrhfs  'Ir.ivds,   II.  00. 

121.  ILinson''*  'VW  I.o-t  rrlnr.\  2t0. 

122.  P.irkriinn's  llnlf-r.nttiry  of  ronllirt.  .S7  T!.p  niilio  .f  llis'.rv  .f  tie 
Daiipliln.  \n  I'nittil  Siaton  Mai:a7.ino  and  DiMiioorat ic  1'.  r  .'n  r.  I^IO  p'C  I"' 
nays   that    Kl»  ;i7i>r   w.ts   sent    to   th.-    .V'Mdciny    r  .1  11.-.  inl    v\  i  li    Pir  niu'h      nd   s<i  • 
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orable  Norman  Williams  of  Vermont  has  preserved  the  circumstance 
that  he  made  young  Elcazer's  acquaintance  wiiile  the  latter,  oi  about 
twenty  years  of  age  or  thereabouts,  was  a  student  in  Hanover.  Eleazer 
was  then,  so  Mr.  Norman  Williams  said,  a  very  pompous  person, 
wore  a  tinsel  badge  or  star  on  his  left  breast  and  styled  himself  Count 
de  Lorraine. This  trifling  affectation  seems  whimsical  enough 
while  reading  in  Eleazer's  Journal^-*  his  comment  on  the  Hanover 
students:  "The  young  gentlemen  appear  to  be  scholars,  but  I  per- 
ceive that  there  is  something  wanting  in  them  to  make  them  complete 
gentlemen.    Modesty  is  the  ornament  of  a  person." 

In  December,  1809,  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  Rev.  Enoch  Hale  of~ 
West  Hampton  with  whom  he  continued  nominally  until  August,  1812. 
During  the  early  part  of  this  period  he  did  much  traveling,  making 
among  other  tours  a  journey  to  the  Caughnawagas,  at  the  instance  of 
the  American  Board  of  ^Missions,  to  ascertain  the  prospect  of  intro- 
ducing Protestantism  among  his  own  people.  It  was  during  this 
period  also  that  he  first  came  into  close  contact  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  person  of  Bishop  Hobart  of  New  York 
"who  even  at  that  early  day  was  attracted  by  him  and  showed  him 
much  attention.''^--'  Early  in  181 1  he  again  visited  Caughnawaga  on 
a  similar  mission  to  his  former  errand,  but  upon  this  trip  new 
influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  The  Jesuits  approached 
him  with  a  proposition  to  accept  authority  from  their  bishop  as  a 
teacher  to  the  Indians  of  his  tribe.    Although  educated  by  Congrega- 


t.iined  a  goofl  ipputation  for  pcbolarsliip  and  Christian  character.  That  l:o  was  no: 
in  the  collopo  proijor  is  shown  by  the  ahsonce  of  his  name  froMi  tho  ro  o-iN.  t'oasnry 
reports,  oatalos:nos  aiul  \\k?  pnpcrs  relatinir  to  that  iii'^i ituti  11.  .S  v-  rio<i<!o  it  Tu  k- 
er's  letter,  Aniiiist  2.').  ISOO. 

12.3.  Norman  Williams,  born  October  G.  1791.  Avas  the  eld.^st  s.>n  of  t:  e  H  n 
orable  .IcKse  and  Ilannali  (Pnlmor  of  Stonin-jton.  r  um.)  Willi  im-:.    .Te-s  -  a-sor  - 

ate  jiKk'e  of  the  common  picas  of  Windsor  Connty.  Verm  nt.  and  w.is  elc.  fcd  p  -.  sid- 
inp  .1ud;:o.  Dorlinin!;  tliis  tru.«t  he  was  fur  many  years  jnd::e  of  tlic  Ilariford,  Ver- 
mont, district.  His  son  Norman  was  al>o  a  lawyer.  Secretary  of  the  Vermont  sen- 
ate, Secretary  of  ."^taie  of  Vermont,  State  S  iiator,  and  for  nrarly  thirty  y«ars 
County  Clerk  of  Wimtsor  rounty.  His  wife  Mary  .\nn  Wet  twertli  T^rowij  devised  the 
jjreat  seal  of  the  slate  and  llie  seals,  of  s  \('r.il  ronntie>  and  conr:s.  Their  son  Dr. 
Edward  II.  Williams,  freqnently  mentioned  in  tli's  pai  er.  ami  I'y  wliom  bis  f.ith' r's 
facts  have  r(  ached  me.  lias  Imilt  on  tlio  oltl  liome^tead  In  Wonistook  n  ft  e  mf- 
morlal  library  to  his  fatln^r.  These  blo'-'rapliieal  morsels  do  not.  scenr  fon  i^n  to  thl« 
narrative.  Its  truth  depends  much  on  the  ve-acity  and  int  srily  of  tiiese  i^entlemen. 
and  tlirir  possession  of  tiiese  traits  Is  ahund.mtiy  sli.uvn  by  the  positions  of  trust 
nnd  respoiisildllly  uniformly  licld  by  tliom. 

l'2l.    Hanson's  Tlie  liost  rrlnce.  21<i. 

12.'>.  Hanson's  The  I>ist  Prince.  2is.  Tlie  Kev.  r.enjamin  M<>,  re.  P.  H..  Bishop 
of  Now  York,  and  'lie  Rev.  I>r.  .Monlain  of  Montreal  w.-re  1  sp  c"ally  nr.rint  »h-»t 
Iliea/.tT  shouhl  join  tli<»  Kpisoopnl  communloM,  im-inisltitr  eveiythlni:  an<l  nnvtliini: 
toward.'*  tiie  coinpletiaii  of  Ids  education  iind  the  prep.ira  1  ion  for  ntissl»nary  labor. 
.\t  tlds  time  De  acon  l  .ly  w:\';  ,h';id  .timI  tlie  ron.MC-'ati.^n  (lists  fonn  1  it  dilB  'dt  to 
I>rovl<le  for  I\lea/.er's  stijiport.     I;«ui;rm(\'\do\v  fonlenidal   'JH  >. 
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tionalists  and  attracted  towards  the  Episcopalians  he  was  not  averse 
to  this  new  offer.  Indeed  he  is  said  actually  to  have  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  Jesuits  as  a  teacher  and  to  have  received  from  them  a 
good  church  library  with  prayer-books  and  missals^-*^^ — incongruous 
companions  for  his  collection  of  the  unprelatical  sermons  of  his  ances- 
tor, the  Rev,  John  Williams,  which  sermons  in  large  number  he  had 
brought  away  from  New  England  upon  his  various  trips,  to  be  used 
^luring  his  later  ministerial  peregrinations  as  his  own  effusions  I^-' 

One  or  two  early  criticisms  upon  him  the  Storrs  letter  ot  iSii 
considers:  ''I  have  heard  it  objected  to  Elcazer  that  he  appeared 
fickle,  but  who  would  rationally  expect  that  an  Indian  would  at  once 
become  steady?  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  was  assuming:  this  no 
one  will  think  strange  w^ho  considers  how  much  he  has  been  flattered 
and  caressed  by  many  of  the  first  characters  in  New  England. '"i-* 

Now  that  Elcazer's  life  in  New  England  has  ended  by  hi>  return 
to  Caughnawaga  it  may  not  be  improper  to  enquire  where  the  income 
arose  for  all  this  private  tutoring  lor  the  young  student,  this  travel- 
ing hither  and  yon  about  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Where, 
urge  ]\Ir.  Hanson  and  Mrs.  Evans,  save  from  some  mysterious  Erench- 
men  who  were  supporting  this  exiled  Bourbon. Mr.  Hanson  has 
even  furnished  the  name  of  the  agent  who  acted  between  Thomas 
Williams  and  the  Erench  purse,  and  has  given  his  authority  for  lii< 
statement.^ "'^  But  alter  Elenzcr  W^illiams'  death  this  somewhat  per- 
plexing matter  straightened  itself  out.  His  papers  including  a  Jou'-- 
nal  of  a  great  part  of  his  life  and  copies  of  apparently  all  his  letter-, 
filling  six  or  eight  cases,  canie.  in  or  about  into  the  possession 

of  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Robertson,  later  the  Episcopal  bishop  o\  Mis- 
souri. Among  the  documents  found  and  inspected  by  ^Nfr.  Robertson 
were  the  original  l)ills  for  the  education  o!  El  M/^er  and  hi<  br<  'th<.  r. 
together  with  eNidence  of  their  payment  1)\'  the  missionar\-  societies 
of  .Massachusetts,  which  expected  that  these  Indian  yoiuh<  instruc'c  i 
at  their  expense  would  be  tlieir  gospel  lurahE  among  the  dweller^ 
of  the  forest.    Both  tlie  b(>y<  were  wholly  «.diu\ited  at  tb.e  eliarae  <">f 

120.  i:ilis'  Nfw  v. .Ik  III. linn-;.  Wis.  Hist.  C  "ll.  11.  US;  lillis"  K.  coll.  o;  ioi<. 
Wi>'.  Ili<:(.  r.ill.  Vn.  24.-;.  Ill  tlii>  l.isf  ntli.  lo  it  st.u.  .l  tli.ii  wloii  one  Ol"  th  ■  «;ri^ 
ii.tii.s  (.r  (Jrc.  ii  r.;iy  \vii.>;  dyinu'  in  IS'j;;  Mr.  W"illi.in,s  ••-.m  rod  llio  consola!  iuii*  .>i  tlio 
chur.'Ii  fur  the  dyin?:.  rci'linc  in  I'roncli  .mikI  I.ntin  from  the  K.->ninn  uvis?:!)."  .\ 
noto,  ji.iuie  21.':.  jkMs.  '-lint  Williimi.-  novr-r  np' nly  .it  toini'trd  In  tca-  ii  ;»>  ;>  (.'alli  li 
priest." 

127.  So  I  iiif.T  fr..i.i  V.\V\<.-  Il-o,,!!.-.  tinns.  W  is  lli-l.  C.ll.  VII.  :2i;.  r:ii-' 
Kl.^iz.T  Willi.iins.  Wis.  Hist,  (',,11.  Mil.  :vi\. 

128.  l/)jiniiKa(l()\v  (\>nt»'(»Jii;vl.  2;;o.  2.T1. 

120.  llnusnirs  The  l>o<;f  rrlnro.  10:^,  4Ti>:  II  ui-'  m'.--  Umvo  Wo  ;i  llxnilmi  .\iion; 
I'sV  I'litnani  1.  2<i2;  I'.vnn.s'  Tlic  Story  of  I,'.iii,s  X\1I.  J";  W  jM.  r's  ri'O  H  ,url»  >n  W  lio 
Nov.-r  K.'i-n..l.  Kiii.U..rl>orU<r.  MI.  117. 

l.'](»,    1  Iaiisr.ir.«;  Tlio   I>nst   rri'u'o.  10:». 
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these  benevolent  orj^anizations.^^i  ^Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Thomas  Williams  was  not  poor  as  Indians  go.  At  any  rate,  just 
prior  to  the  war  of  1812  he  was  enjoying  an  annuity  and  an  estate 
which  even  with  his  large  family  would  have  permitted  him  to  con- 
tribute not  a  little  towards  the  tuition  and  traveling  expenses  of  the 
lads,  or.  rather,  of  T^leazcr.  for  the  younger  brother  did  not  continu- 
ously pursue  his  English  studies. 

As  to  the  mysterious  inflow  of  French  money  it  is  suliicient  to 
say  that  there  was  none  and  no  agent  for  any,  for  the  entire  incident 
was  a  fabrication  which  Elcazcr  palmed  off  upon  the  public  through 
llic  .llbciuy  Knickerbocker.  To  this  newspaper,  under  a  fictitious; 
signature.  Eleazer  sent  a  communication  which  was  the  origin  of  all 
the  stories  concerning  foreign  contributions  for  his  maintenance  and 
tuition,  yir.  Robertson  found  the  draft  or  a  copj'  of  this  communica- 
tion in  Eleazer's  handwriting  among  his  effects. ^ The  assertion  of 
foreign  support  for  him  sprang  entirely  from  his  imagination.  There 
were  not  a  few  cases,  some  of  which  will  disclose  themselves  later, 
where  incidents  fa\-r)ring  Eleazer's  claim  to  be  the  dauphin  were  insin- 
uated upon  the  public  tlimugh  new-^paper  letters,  claiming  to  be 
written  by  perscjns  struclc  by  pertinent  facts,  but  really  emanating 
from  the  fertile,  ingenious  and  mischievous  brain  of  Eleazer  Wil- 
liams.^••'^  This  circumstance  proves  that  Eleazer  was  not  inert  and 
supine  in  the  matter  of  hi-^  dauphinshi])  as  his  clerical  supporters  so 
often  chorused,  but  was  cunningly  and  artfully,  yet  persistently,  push- 
ing his  fraud  upon  public  attention.  So  alert  was  he  that  he  solicited 
his  fricn<1s  to  find  publishers  for  his  various  article-^.  In  lnl\-.  184S. 
he  wrote  Mr.  V..  Irving  ()f  Xew  York  thanking  him  lor  his 
trouble  in  going  to  half-a-dozen  ofticcs  in  order  to  get  a  notice  o;  the 
dauphin  printed. 

It  was  doubtless  in  anticipation  of  ])crmanent  occupation  as  in- 
structor C)\  his  fellow  Indians  that  Eleazer  prepared,  and  published  at 
Burlington,  \'ernioiu.  in  laiuiary.  i.*^!;,.  ./  fr<}ci  on  tHiin's  f/KV 
rectifndc.  Jiis  fall  and  li:s  rccoTrry  ihrow^li  Jesus  Civ  'vt,  an  1,  in  P  a  t>- 

IJolicrtson'.*;  The  I>;ist  of  ttio  r-mnhcHi  Si.uy.  Tnl ii.Tiii"-.  II  n  s.  0,T  Scp 
nls<.  .M,ith.\s'  I'l-ol.Mid.^r  to  :i  Tlii-.nif,   Nt  w  Y<.il<  Tiiii.w.   F.»i;  ii.Try   !»:.  tv'.'O 

lol!.  'I  lio  Stnrifi  )(  tt(  r  lii  T/in^,'iuo;i(l.i\v  Ciniti  iiiii:.!.  '2?,\.  s.ay^  t!  .-M  in  tlio  winter 
of   ISd.".  T;;..Tn;is   rind   his  visited    L  tiu-ino.iduw   !\iid    irp.>rf.  d    th.Tt    iml.  s.*    tli -jr 

carrird  oii-'  .  :•  1m, th  .,1"  Mh'  boys  h..nu«  ilio  \>\'.c^\  won".;  rx.-iMirimn'orUP  ilio*n.  Tlir 
yoiiiipT  was  tlKMt  I'nr.'  )-it  mtnil  to  r'luirhiiaw.'i;.!.  tiv.r  .iitor  .\  your  n  sunicil  lii<  studios 
at  IiOii;:iu(a'l'>w.    Tlii«  tiin.'  lio  iviiiaiind  r.mr  yo.ir?  and  roinrn  d  to  »'a-Md;»  for  Rv^d. 

in.*).    Itobortson's  'llio  I,n.«;t:  o*"  tlip  limiil^on  Slory.  rutn.nni's,  II  n.  s  03. 

1.14.  Drnpor's  .\ddilioi.al  Nolo^,  \Vi?.  Hist.  Coll.  VTII.  -.'.M .  i:  .t'oris.>n's  The 
lijist  of  I'.-mil'oii  Story.   I'niiinin'.s  II.   n.   s.  07. 

l.'i.".  nolirrlsoti'.H  Tlio  I, .1st  of  tlio  r..->tirlH->n  Story.  Pntnain'^  11.  n.  s.  07  I>e 
Qninooy.  writinc  In  IS'.."!.  s|.«aKs  of  llip  «:iMritnnl  ali-soiptlon  <<f  Klcarrr  and  his  |n- 
dltr^ti  n.  o  to  his  lil>:h  raiiK.  P.nt  tho  rintiior  had  ..nly  Hanson's  anth  irliy  in  W%  first 
I'ntn.'im  arli.^lo.     .\\ilohi.n;raiilii<'  Sl;ot.-ios.  .^Is;. 
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burg  in  the  same  year,  A  shelling  book  in  the  language  of  the  seven 
Iroquois  nalions.^^^  But  if  he  commended  himself  to  his  people 
as  an  author,  he  did  not  so  commend  himself  as  an  agent.  Empow- 
ered by  the  Caughnawagas  in  1812  to  draw  from  the  state  ot 
New  York  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  due  them 
upon  some  land  transfers,  he  received  this  sum  regularly  every  year 
from  1812  until  1820;  but  not  one  cent  of  it  ever  reached  the  annui- 
tants. In  1820  by  reason  of  representations  made  by  the  Canadian 
government  to  the  state  of  New  York  payment  to  the  unfaithful 
steward  was  suspended. On  account  of  this  transaction  he  lost 
favor  and  intlucnce  at  Caughnawaga.  Perhaps  this  incident  helps 
to  explain  the  fact  that  when  a  half  century  later  Eleazer  was  wrapt 
in  his  shroud  not  a  ^lohawk  brave  attended  his  funeral. ^-"^ 

Eleazer  Williams  followed  his  father  into  the  American  army  in 
1813,  to  the  disappointment  and  grief  of  his  beneficent  patrons  in  New 
England. By  invitation  he  joined  the  troops  of  General  Brown  un- 
der good  pay  in  confidential  service,  collecting  through  the  Canada 
Indians  important  information  of  the  movements  of  the  British  forces 
and  thereby  in  several  instances  rendering  very  valuable  assistance 
to  the  American  interests.^ -^'^  For  this  service  as  well  as  for  active 
military  operations  he  received  the  commendation  of  his  officers  for 
zeal,  bravery  and  fidelity.!'^  Eleazer'.^  own  accounts  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  are  contained  in  ■  J ournal'^-^-  and  in  his  biog- 
raphy of  his  father^-*'' — accounts  which  are  so  fulsoiiie  and  ^o  self- 
laudatory  as  to  suggest  the  thought  tb.at  no  historian  nf  the  war  of 
1812  has  properly  awarded  the  laurels  of  success.  In  the  biography 
the  author  calls  himself  '"Lieutenant  Colonel  Eleazer  Williams."'  and 
"Colonel  E.  William.s  (the  Superintendent  General)"^" — titles  which, 
his  panegyrists  Mr.  Hanson  and  Mrs.  Evans  do  not  bestow,  titles 
which  are  not  accorded  him  by  the  representatives  of  the  governmcni 
in  passing  upon  his  application  for  a  pension.  Doubtless  like  the 
very  nebulous  appellation  of  Count  de  Lorraine  these  military  honors 
were  self-l)estowed. 

In   the   land  battle  at  Plattsburg   September    14.    1814.   he  was 
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wounded  by  a  splinter  in  the  left  side,^-*"^  "slightly  wounded",  as  he 
states  in  one  place "a  severe  wound''  as  he  swears  in  his  applica- 
tion for  a  pension;  "not  to  that  degree  as  to  compel  me  to  leave  ihc 
corps-,"  as  he  states  in  his  lonrnal.^^'  His  father's  nursing  and 
Indian  remedies  restored  him  to  health  and  strength  alter  some  weeks' 
confinement. xhc  scar  which  this  injury  left  is  useful  to  this  nar- 
rative in  two  ways:  Alany  years  later  he  exhibited  it  to  Dr.  S.  \\'. 
Williams  to  obtain  that  physician's  professional  opinion  as  to  whether 
such  a  wound  would  entitle  to  a  pension,  and  thus  allowed  Dr.  Wil- 
liams to  discover  that  the  unexposed  skin  of  Eleazer  was  more  the 
color  of  an  Indian  than  of  a  white  man.i-^^  The  scar  was  carried,  in  a 
memorial  for  a  pension,  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions  of  that  body  apparently  dis- 
closes that  either  the  wound  or  the  military  service  or  both  could  not 
endure  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  men  charged  with  the  duty  of  placing 
only  the  truly  deserving  and  the  really  disabled  upon  the  roll  of  gov- 
ernment dependents.    The  report  on  the  ^Memorial  was  as  follows:''"'' 

The  Dieraoriali.st  sets  forth  that  he  was  engaged  at  sundry  times  on  the  Northorn 
frontier  of  New  York  during?  the  last  war  with  England  in  renderinr  Imp  irtanc  serv- 
ices to  the  comuiandirg  officers  on  that  frontier,  by  whom  he  was  empl  ^ye  1  and  the 
evidence  before  the  committee  shows  that  thp  memorialist  was  often  nt  tlie  ht  td- 
qnarters  of  said  officers  and  eomiunnif  atin.?  with  them.  lie  also  states  that  he  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  at  the  battle  of  riattsbur?.  The  committee  how.  ver  are  n-.t 
furnished  with  any  proof  as  to  tlie  value  or  amount  of  Fervice  rendered,  n  ir  of  lis 
nature,  nor  of  the  degree  of  disability  occasioned  by  the  wound  received  by  the  m  - 
morialist,  ueitlier  can  they  ascertain  by  any  papers  in  tlicir  pissession  in  what  ct- 
pacity  he  was  engaged  when  he  received  said  woui:d  nor  the  amount  paid  liini  U^• 
the  service  which  he  rendered.  Under  tho  circumstances  the  committee  ask  to  b- 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of  said  Memorial. 

Upon  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812  Thomas  with  his  soldier  sons, 
expatriated  from  Caughnawagn,  joined  his  family  at  St.  Regis.'"'' 
This  Indian  village,  bisected  by  the  present  boundary  between  Xew 
York  and  Canada,  was  ((uuuled  as  a  Catholic  mission  abom  1754  and 
ever  since  then  has  been  the  home  of  a  resident  missionary  of  that 
church.  John  and  Zechariah  Tarbell,  captured  when  lads  at  Groton. 
Massachusetts,  became  Caughnawaga  chiefs,  and  it  was  one  of  these 
who  established  the  sancttiary  at  St.  Regis. 
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Eleazer,  however,  was  too  restive  and  too  ambitious  to  remain 
long  in  this  sechision.  Besides,  he  believed  himseli  out  oi  caste  at 
St.  Regis  for  the  determination  which  he  finally  reached  to  abandon 
the  church  in  favor  there.^^^  Quitting  alike  the  Catholic  faith  in 
which  he  was  born,  and  the  Congregational  faith  in  whicli  he 
had  been  reared  and  whose  societies  bad  lavished  money 
upon  his  education,  he  went  to  New  York  where  in  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal Church  he  was  confirmed  by  Bishop  Hobart,  ]May  21,  181 5. ^"'^ 

In  the  preceding  November  Elcazcr  had  visited  at  Oneida  Castle, 
renewing  acquaintances  he  had  previously  made  with  some  Iroquois 
of  the  Oneida  tribe. Being  satisfied  that  these  bands  were  more 
inclined  to  Christianity  and  civilization  than  any  other  division  of 
the  Six  Nations  he  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  services  of  Bishop 
Hobart  with  a  view  to  a  mission  at  the  Castle. .  Having  prepared 
a  Book  of  prayers  for  families  and  for  particular  persons,  selected 
from  the  book  of  common  prayer,  in  the  language  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, which  was  published  at  Albany  in  iSi6.'^-'~  and  being  armed 
with  a  letter  from  Bishop  Hobart,  Elcazcr  on  ^^Farch  23.  i8i6,'^''^  was 
again  at  Oneida  Castle,  as  a  religious  teacher,  lay  reader  and  cato- 
chist. 

He  had  good  qualities  for  evangelizing  work  among  the  aborig- 
ines. He  had  become  tolerably  versed  in  the  Christian  system  and  in 
theology;  moreover,  lie  was  a  natural  orator,  a  graceful  and  powerful 
speaker — most  iinaluablc  ai(U  to  persuasion  and  success  among  the 
Indians. ^-^^  Had  he  been  content,  in  the  humble  avocations  of  a 
school-master  and  an  evangelist,  faithfully  to  i)ursue  in  sequestered 
vales  the  noiseless  tenour  of  his  way.  he  would  belike  have  rounded 
out  for  himself  a  useful  and  honourable  career.  Instead,  however, 
by  neglecting  these  pursuits.  i)y  stretching  out  his  hand  toward  vast 
empire  in  the  west  and  by  indulging  inane  delusions  concerning  \aster 
empire  in  the  east,  he  wrecked  liis  life,  he  left  at  his  death  a  shadowed, 
not  to  say  a  disln nmred.  name. 

.\nother  qualification  for  success  among  the  Indians  was  his 
thorough  mastery  of  the  Iroquois  vocabulary.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  his  authorship  in  that  tongue.  In  1820  in  Utica  he 
printed  another  s[iclling  booic.^'"''^    'i'be  B<h^L'  of  prayers  just  alluded 
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to  was  simply  a  revision  of  the  first  part  ot  the  Episcopal  pra\-er-book 
which  Joseph  Brant,  he  of  Wyoming  massacre  lame,  had  previously 
translated^'^^  and  which  was  pubHshcd  in  London  in  1787.^'^-  But  Eleazcr 
VViUiams  greatly  improved  upon  Joseph  Brant  in  scientitic  manipula- 
tion of  the  letters,  for  while  the  latter  employed  twenty  English  char- 
acters Eleazer  confined  himself  to  eleven. i'*-  This  reduction  simplified 
the  orthography  and  assisted  the  child  in  learning  to  read — an  inven- 
tion which  while  of  lasting  utility  to  the  Indians  arose  in  judgment 
against  the  discoverer,  as  the  sequel  may  show. 

Possessing  the  qualifications  just  alluded  to,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  his  labors  were  at  first  successful.  Beginning  with  that  ' 
small  portion  of  the  Oneidas  who  had  already  become  favorable  10 
Christianity  through  the  labors  of  Occam,  Kirkland  and  Jenkins,  and 
who  became  known  as  the  first  Christian  party,  these  he  aitached 
to  himself  by  his  persuasive  and  attractive  manners.  The  majority— 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  tribe — he  attacked  with  sternness  and  author- 
ity. The  result  was  an  abjuration  of  paganism  and  an  acceptance  ot 
Christianity.!''-*  Indeed,  this  Pagan  party,  to  be  known  thereafter  as 
the  second  Christian  party,  addressed  to  the  governor  of  New  York 
a  formal  renunciation  of  their  heathen  beliefs  and  practices.'"^'  Xay. 
more,  they  waited  upon  him  in  person  in  the  winter  of  181 7  and  treated 
with  him  for  a  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  reservation  for  the  building 
of  a  church  and  for  providing  for  ministerial  support.  The  edifice  was 
built  and  Eleazc  although  not  then  ordained  entered  it  as  minister.''"'^ 

In  November.  i8iq,i""  began  the  acquaintance  between  Eleazer 
Williams  and  Albert  (I.  Ellis,  which  materially  intluenccd  the  career 
of  the  latter  and  which  enables  us  to  know  minutely  the  career  of  the 
former.  'Mr.  Ellis  was  born  in  Verona,  three  miles  from  Oneida. 
August  24,  1800.  and  was  therefore  somewhat  younger  than  Eleazer. 
At  his  urgent  solicitation  young  Ellis  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Castle 
in  November,  1819.  with  the  understanding  ihnt  he  was  to  teach  the 
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Indian  children  and  be  a  companion  for  Eleazer,  and  in  return  was  to 
receive  from  the  latter  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek  and  French.  Upon 
removing  to  the  Castle  lie  found  Eleazer  residing  in  the  homestead 
of  the  sometime  deceased  head  chief  of  the  Oneidas,  Skanandoah,  to 
which  homestead  Eleazer  had  made  an  addition  for  school  purposes. 
But  young  Ellis  soon  discovered  that  instead  of  imparting  knowledge 
to  Oneida  pappooses  he  was  expected  to  have  Eleazer  Williams  fcr 
a  scholar,  and  that  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  the  Castle 
was  that  he  might  teach  Eleazer  Williams  to  read,  pronounce  and 
write  the  English  language.  For  owing  either  to  facile  forgetfulnes? 
or  to  the  superficiality  of  his  New  England  training  Eleazer,  although 
he  could  understand  common  conversation,  could  neither  speak  nor 
write  the  simplest  sentences  with  accuracy.  Cases,  moods  and  tenses 
were  to  him  an  unknown  land.  To  the  last  of  Mr.  Ellis'  intimacy 
with  Eleazer  (which  extended  until  long  after  their  removal  to  Green 
Bay)  the  latter  could  not  write  five  lines  of  English  decently.  The 
framing  of  his  letters,  the  recasting  of  the  old  sermons,  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  documents,  the  correcting  of  his  journals  fell  to  his 
successive  secretaries.  As  to  other  languages,  the  only  tongue  which 
he  spoke  to  perfection  was  the  Iroquois — strong  evidence  that  he 
sprang  from  the  Caughnawaga  forests  and  not  from  the  Chateau  St. 
Cloud.  Greek  was  an  utter  stranger  to  him;  with  Latin  he  had  a 
distant  bowing  acquaintance — such  an  acquaintance  as  his  prayer- 
books  and  missals  might  impart.  As  to  French  he  could  read  nar- 
rative and  history  quite  well,  but  he  could  not  speak  a  single  word 
respectably.  His  French  wife,  of  whom  anon,  more  than  once  said 
to  him,  "Now,  Mr.  Williams,  I  do  beg  of  you  never  to  try  to  talk 
French,  you  cannot  speak  a  single  word  right."  His  French  prv>nun- 
ciation  was  such  as  ignorant  Indians  on  the  edge  of  Canada  might 
acquire,  but  nothing  more  and  that  poorly.i*^^  And  yet  we  are  called 
upon  to  believe  that  this  Gallic  stumbler  was  reared  in  the  very  center 
of  pure  Parisian — that  his  infant  lips  were  instructed  by  Mario  An 
toinettc,  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Madame  d'  Angouleme,  the  pupil 
of  the  duchess  of  PoUgnac  and  the  abbe  Devaux!  Scmi-iiliocy  for 
a  half-score  years  could  never  have  reduced  the  genuine  daupiun  lo 
such  lingual  imbecility. 

The  statements  just  made  as  to  Eleazcr's  famiharity  with  the 
English  language  must  be  remembered  in  perusing  his  journals 
from  which  2^Ir.  Hanson  quotes  so  copiously.  These  journal- 
are  not  fresh  from  the  desk  of  the  autobiographer.  Other  prii-^  th.ni 
his  must  have  arranged  the  orderly  consecuti»)n  of  sentences.  mu>>t  have 
made  iiumliers  and  persons,  moods  antl  tenses  concortlant.  must  have 
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imparted  a  faultless  orthography — certainly  these  necessities  were  be- 
yond Eleazer's  powers,  although  the  ideas  were  doubtless  his. 

But  it  young  Ellis  was  not  at  the  Castle  for  the  purposes  of 
teaching  the  Oneida  children  (and  during  the  four  years  of  his  stay 
there  he  was  not  once  called  upon  to  teach  them  letters)  to  what 
uses  was  put  the  school-room  addition  to  the  Skanandoah  mansion? 
To  base  uses.  Upon  every  Thursday  afternoon,  the  Indians  who 
would  attend — young  men,  young  women  and  aged  persons — were 
assembled  in  this  room  and  treated  to  a  discourse  by  Eleazer--not  to 
a  variation  of  one  of  his  ancestor's  sermons,  but  to  self-glorification. 
These  talks  were  devoted  almost  entirely  to  himself,  to  his  birth  and 
childhood  at  Caughnawaga,  to  his  infantile  precocity,  to  his  always 
victorious  strifes  with  his  playmates,  to  his  white  ancestors  of  the 
Williams  family,  to  his  nomadic  exploits  with  his  father  at  Lake 
George,  to  any  marvelous  feat  of  his  forest  life  which  would  prove 
to  his  untutored  listeners  how  mighty  a  hunter,  how  great  a  man. 
he  was.^*^^  This  man  of  reminiscences,  however,  is  the  same  one  who 
in  1851  told  Mr.  Hanson,  *T  know  nothing  about  my  infancy.  Every- 
thing that  occurred  to  me  is  blotted  out,  entirely  erased,  irrecoverably 
gone.    !My  mind  is  a  blank  until  thirteen  or  foureen  years  of  age."i"*^ 

This  little  incident  has  its  large  significance.  If  it  be  true,  as  Mr. 
Hanson  gravely  narrates^"' — and  Mrs.  Evans,  of  course,  too.^'- — 
that  Eleazer,  the  disguised  dauphin,  between  the  period  of  his  adop- 
tion by  Thomas  Williams  at  ten  years  of  age  and  his  removal  to 
Longmeadow.  had  a  fall  into  the  limpid  tlood  of  Lake  George,  by 
which  a  deep  gash  was  cut  in  his  head  and  as  a  result  of  which  distinct 
recollection  began  after  a  period  of  imbecility  and  mental  unsound- 
ness, how  happens  it  that  in  these  discourses  to  the  Oneida  aborig- 
ines whose  brains  he  was  filling  with  his  own  magnificent  proportions, 
his  memory  reverted,  not  to  the  gorgeous  halls  of  the  Tuileries,  not 
to  the  gay  avenues  of  rollicking  Paris,  not  to  the  soml)re  seclusion  of 
the  dreadful  Temple,  not  to  the  long  line  of  his  royal  sires  stretching 
to  Hugh  Capet,  but  to  the  leafy  retreats  of  Caughnawaga.  to  his  In- 
dian playmates  in  those  woody  shades,  to  hunting  and  trapping  and 
fishing  at  Lake  George,  to  his  austere  strain  of  pale  faced  arccstors  in 
Deerfield  and  Roxbury? 

While  Elcazer  was  thus  exalting  his  ancestors,  one  of  them  paid 
him  a  visit.  Twice  Thomas  Williams  traveled  to  the  Castle  to  visit 
his  son  and  there  young  Ellis  made  his  acquaintance.  He  noticed, 
and  many  others  noticed,  how  nuich  the  son  favored  the  lather.  If 

Ifit).  i:ilis*  Klojizor  WilUams.  Wi<.  Hist.  Coll.  \  III.  ."..n). 

170.  H.inson's  Tlio  liOst  Prince,  330. 

171.  Ilniison's  'I'lio  I»st  rriiiop,  1S3. 
171.'.  Kviins'   .story  ,.f  lioiils   .\VM.  IC. 
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the  son  was  Boiirbonic — and  no  one  denies  that  his  appearance,  espe- 
cially in  youth,  strongly  suggested  the  French"^'^ — then  was  his  la- 
ther Bourbonic  also,  for  the  hitter  had  the  peculiar  cast  oi  countenance 
stronger  than  the  son.^''^  Dc  Lorimier  the  head  chief  of  the  Caugh- 
nawagas  in  1851  had  the  same  features  in  a  high  degree;  so  also  had 
Grand  Baptiste.  the  Lachine  pilot;  so  also  had  another  half-breed. 
Francis  Mount,  a  Rice  relative  of  Eleazer.  Indeed  these  "Bourbon" 
facial  characteristics  were  common  to  all  the  Caughnawagas  descended 
from  white  ancestors.  De  Lorimier  exhibited  to  Dr.  Williams  at  the 
investigation  several  members  of  the  tribe  who  had  the  peculiar  or 
Bourbon  features. ^"^  This  infantile  resemblance,  real  or  fancied,  to 
Louis  'XVn.  to  which  the  attention  of  his  mother  and  himself  was 
called  in  his  childhood  by  passing  soldiers^'*'  doubtless  started  the 
busy  and  wily  mind  of  the  adult  Eleazer  upon  that  scheme  of  per- 
sonation and  deception  which  a  half-century  of  explanation  has  not, 
it  appears,  completely  exposed.^"" 

Yet  Eleazer  did  not  lack  traces  of  his  swarthy  birth.  His  skin 
was  dark  and  of  peculiar  Indian  texture.  His  hair,  eye-brows  and 
eye-lashes  were  of  the  most  inky  raven  blackness.^ " ^  His  complexion 
and  hair  stamped  him  as  of  mixed  savage  and  civilized  blood;  indeed, 
one  connoisseur  Avrites  that  Eleazer  had  that  peculiar  tint  which  dis- 
tinguished half-breeds  among  the  Six  Nations  from  half-breeds  in  ih.o 
west.^''^  His  dark  complexion,  so  opposite  from  the  blonde  feature-;  01 
Louis  XX'II.i-'^  was  noticed  by  Mrs.  Kinzie  in  1830.  who  had  she  not 
heard  his  Connecticut  relatives  so  often  call  him  th'  ir  Indian  cousin 
might  have  tli<mi;ht  him  a  Mexican  or  a  Spaniards 

Nor  did  he  lack  decided  evidence  of  his  W'illi.uns  ancestry.  The 
frontispiece  portrait  in  TJtc  Lost  l^ri>icc  ^Ik^ws  many  Williams  t.'al- 
iires.  A  letter  in  my  possession  from  Edward  U.  Williams,  jr.,  t)<' 
technical  for  insertion  and  requiring  illustration <  for  its  elucidation, 
shows  these  re>eniblances  in  a  convincing  manner. 

173.  KolK-rtSMii's  Tlio  last  of  th.,'  Boiu-l;on  St.iry.  r\i(M;uii,  II.  u.  s.  02: 
Vinton"s  Louis  XVII.  .nnl  i:i<  a /-.cr  William-,  riiinani  -',  II.  n.  s.  .VX;:  V  a  0].l  Xcu- 
York,  Km  n.:  K<Iil.>r"s  F.a>y  i'liair.  1  lari  .'i-.  .Imir  H'^. 

174.  Kills'   Kha/.or  Williams,   Wis.   Ilist.   Cul..   VIII.  :?IS. 

17.').  Letters.  Ajuil  C.   1.",   Is'.h;.    from  IMw.tnl    II.    Willi.nus.  jr. 

17G.  Neville's  (Jro^n  Hay,  Ilnmi.  n  s  I'.I'MX'  i-  William<. 

177.  Parkninn's  IIalf-C<'iit\iry  <pt'  ».\>n)lit  t.  T. 

178.  Ellis*   Kle.izei-  Williams,  AVis,  Ilist.  r,,ll    VIll,  r,\S. 
170.  Trowl.ri.lu'O's  Eleazer  Williams,  Wis.  lllst.  <'.ll.  VII,  UI 

180.  lJcaucliPsnc'8  lymis  XVII.,  20. 

181.  KInzio's  W.in  liiin,  r»2,     Ki.  a/'  i-  hail  ilie  Iii<liaii  li.il-it  «»r  Lmmih:  in.  wliioli 
when  prown  lie  tried  lu  vain  to  <u-erf..iii.:.     I.,  iter,   M.ty  *J,   IS'G,  from  IMwarJ  IL 
Wllliaius,    jr.      His    .  ais   also   h.  trayr.l   liim.      P.  itl.  I's    S-.ry   of   L.e.is    X\1I  ,  Th 
Nation,  May  .^1,  iSM.  -117;  Shea  oi\  i:iea/.ei   Willi.nus.  Aiiv.  Hist.  U.eor.l,  July  IST'J, 
page  3(J0. 

1S2.  I^  tt.r.  Ma.x  S,  ISOC,  from  IMawr.l  II.  Williams,  jr.  Tlio  fr  lit i-i-ioo,-  •„ 
this  jLipf^r  Is  a  half  tone  fn.m  a  plu.Ioi. i .i |«h  of  an  oil  paintlii;  of  KIea7<  r  Will  i.:! 
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Notwithstanding  the  success  which  attended  Eleazer's  early  evan- 
gehzing  efforts  at  the  Castle  incidents  were  happening  which  fretted 
him,  aUenated  his  friends  and  impaired  his  usefulness.  Indeed,  ihe 
same  dishonest  traits  which  weakened  his  hold  upon  the  Canadian 
Indians  began  to  display  themselves.  An  instance  must  be  given: 
Mention  has  been  made  of  the  little  church  which  the  Oneidas  were 
to  build  from  the  avails  of  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  their  reserva- 
tion to  the  governor  of  New  York.  These  avails,  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, were  intrusted  to  two  gentlemen  in  Utica  who  having  implicit 
confidence  in  Eleazcr  committed  them  to  him.  The  building  was  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  not  exceeding  fourteen  hundred  dollars,  but  the  bal- 
ance w\as  never  repaid  nor  could  the  trustees  ever  bring  Elcazer  to 
adjust  his  accounts. 

]More  than  this,  he  was  constantly  in  trouble  with  the  white  resi- 
dents at  Oneida  Castle  who,  rendering  to  him  their  bills  for  services 
performed  or  merchandise  delivered,  invariably  found  their  claims  con- 
tested and  payment  procrastinated.  Thus  his  reputation  began  to 
darken,  his  iniluencc  to  wane,  among  his  white  neighbors  and  his 
Indian  flock.i-"^ 

But  in  spite  of  these  domestic  troubles  Eleazcr  during  his  3tay  nt 
the  Castle  began  to  be  widely  known  as  an  authority  on  matters  'per- 
taining to  the  Indians.  From  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Hartford. 
Boston,  letters  were  addressed  to  him  enquiring  about  labors  of  mis- 
sionaries among  the  Indians;  the  travels  and  discoveries  of  La  Sillc, 
Hennepin,  ^Marquette;  early  conflicts  of  the  red  man  with  New  Eng- 
land settlements  and  topics  of  kindred  nature.  The  Rev.  Samuel  F. 
Jarvis,  D.  D.,  Colonel  Elihu  Hoyt,  Franklin  B.  Hough  and  Mrs. 
Lydia  Huntley  wSigourncy,  among  others,  sought  his  experience, 
knowledge  and  study  concerning  Indian  history,  manners  and  tradi- 
tions.^^"" Yet  there  is  grave  reason  to  fear,  in  the  cases  of  two.  at  least, 
of  these  enquirers,  that  ]''lea7:er  Williams  wilfully  deceived  them  con- 
cerning the  massacre  at  Dccrfield.  Epephras  IToyt  published  h^s 
meritorious  Antiquarian  Researches  in  Greenfield,  Massachusetts, 
in  1824.  While  he  was  prei)aring  his  chapter  relative  to  de  Rouvillc  s 
raid,  the  author's  lirother,  Colonel  Elihu  Iloyt.  conversed  with  Eleazor 
and  learned  sc^me  (luito  new  matters  concerning  the  morning  ni  Foi)- 
ruary  29,  1704.  He  discovered,  for  instance,  that  Eleazcr  on  a 
recent  vist  to  Canada,  had  found  a  silk  overdress  which  Mrs.  Euni«:e 
Williams  wore  that  fateful   moniing  when  the  Tiulians  hurrie<l  }\<.r 


execntod  nbout  hy  CJcorgc  Cutlln  and  nnw  owned  by  the  Wl^o.  trjin  St.itr  Hi-- 

torlcnl  S<iolt'ty. 

1S,1.    Kills'  VAoar.vv  Wllllnnifi.  Wis.  Illst.  Coll.  VIII.  :vr.. 

184.    Kills*  KU'.T/.cr  Willl.iiiis.  Wis.  Ulst.  CM.  VIll.  ..>m|.:»Tc  Wllliatrs*  Tc- 

ho-rn-j;\v;i-iio-ct  ri,   Umi^rirs  Itil  ludnci  Icti.  pMiri'  •.». 
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after  the  sacking  of  the  village.    But  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
pi  ,  that  Mrs.  Williams  stopped  to  don  her  party  gown  on  that 

massacre  morning,  while  it  is  a  tact  that  she  was  tomahawked  one 
day's  march  out  of  Deertield  and  her  body  left,  unplundered,  as  it 
fell,  by  retreating  savages.  Likewise,  Elcazer  told  Colonel  Hoyt  ih  it 
returning  comm.mders  of  expeditions  were  required  to  deposit  in  one 
of  the  principal  convents  in  Canada  copies  of  the  journals  of  their  ex- 
peditions, and  that  he.  Eleazer,  had  found  in  a  convent  in  Canada  a 
copy  of  de  Rouville's  journal  of  his  raid  upon  Deerfield.  But,  no 
such  deposit  of  these  documents  in  convents  was  ever  required,  no  such 
documents  were  ever  so  deposited  and  no  eye  save  Eleazer's  socm- 
ever  to  have  seen  de  Rouville's  journal.  Still  again,  Eleazer  related 
to  Colonel  Hoyt  and  to  others  that  when  Deertield  was  destroyed  th  • 
Indians  removed  the  church  bell,  conveyed  it  as  far  as  Lake  Champlain 
and  buried  it  there;  that  later  it  was  dug  up,  conveyed  to  Canada 
and  hung  in  the  Indian  church  at  St.  Regis.  But  apart  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  St.  Regis  was  not  established  until  half  a  ccmury 
after  Deertield  was  raided,  the  Deertield  church  had  no  bell.^^'^  The 
practising  of  this  imposition  upon  [Nfrs.  Sigourney  has  given  the 
world  T!ic  bell  of  St.  Kcgis.^^'  }^Ir.  Hough,  who,  however,  perched 
the  Deerficld  l)cll  in  the  Caughnawaga  steeple,  seems  to  have  printcfi 
the  same  story  without  sufficient  investigation.^ ^^^^  Longfellow 
has  accepted  it  without  question.' Somewhat  later,  about  1830. 
Eleazer  attempted  a  fraud  upon  the  state  of  New  York.  He  offered 
to  sell  to  the  secretary  of  state  Mar<iuctie's  Journal  and  his  ongir.al 
map  which  Eleazer  claimed  to  have  ff)und  in  the  ruins  of  the  Caughna- 
waga church. ^-'0  But  the  Caughnawaga  church  was  never  in  ruins  and 
the  original  Marquette  Journal  and  map  were,  at  the  time  E'cazer 
offered  to  sell  them,  one  of  the  chief  jeuels  of  St.  ^Fary's  College. 
Montreal,  as  they  are  to  this  day.""^^ 

A  circumstance  which  contributed  in  the  wide  reputation  01 
Eleazer  Williams  as  an  Indianologist  was  the  scheme  which  ho  either 
originated  or  actively  advanced  for  an  emigration  of  Xew  York  red 
men  to  the  regions  west  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  f<')undation  of  at. 
Indian  empire  there  over  which  he  should  reign.    With  whom  the 


ISC.  Hoyt's  ,\nti<ni;ii  i:ui  Kc^cin  ln  s,  l'.*.'!:  li.  -isK  r  XXVIII.  ll.sT:  rr.i.  O  Mlini:<  of 
>ras.')aclmsft  ts  1 1  i-~tnrii:il  Socicly.  1.s<;'.>-7u,  p.i^e  J'.ll.  Sec  in  tin-  G.ihixy  for  .I;itui;ny. 
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idea  of  peopling  these  Occident  shores  with  orient  aborigines  first  had 
birth — whether  with  the  Rev.  Jedcdiah  Morse.  D.  D..''^-  or  with  the 
Rev.  Elcazer  Williams, i'*^  or  whether  it  had  still  earlier  origin  with  the 
tribes  themselves^'-'^ — is  immaterial  here.  Certain  it  is  that  in  1820 
Dr.  Morse^*^^  visited  ^Mackinaw  and  Green  Bay  at  the  instance  of  the 
Stockbridge  Indians, ^"^^  for  the  purpose  of  selecting,  and  negotiating 
for  a  cession  of,  eligible  lands.  The  choice  which  he  made,  and  his 
report^*^^  upon  the  condituMi  of  the  tribes  in  the  west,  were  so  satis- 
factory- to  the  Stockbridgcs  that  they  determined  to  enlist  the  co-op- 
eration of  their  friends  and  neighbors,  the  Oneidas.  For  this  purpose 
Dr.  Morse  in  October,  1820,  visited  the  Castle^^^  ^,-,(^1  found  not  only 
that  Eleazer  Williams  was  ripe  for  the  removal,  but  that  he  had  .' Iready 
taken  a  step  in  that  direction.    That  step  was  his  first  western  trip. 

In  the  preceding  winter  application  had  been  made  to  the  War 
Department  at  Washington  by  persons  purporting  to  be  representa- 
tives of  some  of  the  New  York  Iroquois  tribes,  and  of  the  Stockbridge 
and  St.  Regis  tribes,  for  leave  to  visit  the  Green  Bay  Indians.  The 
secretary  of  war  granted  the  permission,  furnished  delegates  ro  the 
number  of  twelve  with  rations  and  ammunition  and  directed  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Detroit  to  expedite  the  travelers 
with  a  government  vessel  should  one  fit  for  service  be  there  upon 
their  arrival.  The  delegation,  in  which  was  Eleazer  Williams, 
reached  Detroit  July  22,  1820.  in  the  steamboat  Walk-in-the 
wafcr.^^^  But  the  party  proceeded  no  further.  Learning  that  the 
Indian  agent  at  Green  Bay,  Colonel  John  Bowyer,  had  received  from 
the  Menominees  a  cession  of  forty  miles  square  of  their  land  at  Fort 
Howard,  which  was  the  very  land  the  members  of  the  delegation 
coveted,  and  the  purchase  of  which  was  their  real  errand,  they  returned 
home  defeated  and  chagrined. -^"^ 

192.  Ellis'  New  York  Imlinns,  Wis.  Hist.  Ci.ll.  II,  420. 

193.  EHis'  New  York  Indiaus,  Wis.  Hist.  (^oll.  II,  421;  Ellis'  El. a/or  Williams. 
Wis.  Hist.  Coll.  VIII. 

104.  Marsh's  Sto.-kbriflws,  Wis.  Ili.st.  Coll.  IV.  .HiO;  Ellis"  Xrw  y..rk  Iii.liaiis. 
II,  41G. 

10."i.  Eor  .1  hriff  skctdi  of  Dr.  Morso  see  I>aviilsoirs  In  rimainoil  Wix-on-iti.  47. 
Ho  arrlvofl  in  <irot  u  Hay.  .Tuly  7.  Is2ii.  as  soo  Davi(l>oii.  .".2:  Novlllo  s  C  <>.•  i  r.ay,  MTt: 
Elli.K'  XtMV  York  Imliaii.':.  Wis.  Hist.  Cull.  II.  417.  iinto.  Diirrio  (Cnin  Uay.  pa^o 
S}  ill  wriliiij:  IS'21,  i.s  one  year  ioo  lato. 

!!*(;.  Tlio  SfofkliriiliTPf*.  nion»  properly  «  a  1<  <1  tlio  Mo  ho  kii'i-ni'>  k<.  w.to  ,  mi- 
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Oneidas  cfdcd  to  thorn  a  slioo  from  the  SnutlKM  ii  ixivfi.m  oi'  ttii-ir  i  i  >crva i  ion.  Ellis' 
Now  York  Indians.  Wis.  Hist.  Coll.  II.  4H;. 
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Hence  Elcazcr  was  at  the  Castle  to  meet  Dr.  ]^Iorse  in  October, 
1820.  But  although  these  two  agreed  in  expediting  an  Indian  hegira, 
they  dirfered  radically  in  their  motives.  Indeed,  there  were  three 
motives  operating  from  three  different  directions  in  favor  of  removal: 
From  Dr.  Morse  and  the  Stockbridges,  that  the  latter  and  their  com- 
panions might  have  Christian  homes,  free  from  Caucasian  contamina- 
tion; from  Eleazer  Williams,  that  he  might  lead  the  Iroquois  and  their 
allies  to  vast  areas  for  a  grand  imperial  confederacy;  and  from  th^ 
New  York  Land  Company,  that  its  already  acquired  pre-emption 
right  might  attach  to  the  fertile  lands  of  the  New  York  Indians, 
which  would  happen  as  soon  as  these  should  quit  the  state. -^^^  All 
agreeing  in  the  result  to  be  accomplished,  Eleazer  was  easily  the  ally 
of  both.  He  made  the  visit  of  Dr.  Morse  as  pleasant  and  as  proutablc 
as  the  inertness  of  the  Oneidas  and  their  unwillingness  to  remove 
would  permit.  Indeed,  he  put  into  their  mouths  an  address  \o  Dr. 
jMorse  agreeing  to  depart — an  address  which  they  never  made  and 
which  they  repudiated  as  soon  as  they  understood  its  sentiments. 

The  treaty  of  cession  which  Colonel  Bowyer  made  with  the 
Menominees  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States'-'^^  and 
therefore  it  was  believed  that  a  second  trip  to  the  west  by  the  New 
York  Indians  might  result  in  their  acquiring  the  longed  for  lands 
about  Fort  Howard.  Consequently  in  the  spring  of  182 1,  Eleazer 
Williams,  aided  by  his  friend  Ellis,  whose  youthful  ardor  had  been 
stirred  by  the  grandeur  of  the  plan  of  Indian  empire  unfolded  to  him. 
began  preparations  for  the  journey. -'^^ 

A  visit  by  them  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington  ac- 
complished much.  The  New  York  Land  Company  supplied  them  with 
money;  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Proi 
estant  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Presbyterian  lioard  <.f  Missi-^ns 
handed  them  cautious  but  etticacious  endorsements  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  accorded  his  assent  for  a  large  tleicgation  to 
visit  Green  Ba^-  under  go\ernnient  patronnue  and  protection.  The 
party  consisted  of  duly  accredited  representatives  from  the  Stock- 
bridges  and  from  the  first  Christian  party  of  the  Oneidas  which  had 
finally  approved  Eleazer's  plans.  Individu<-il  Indians  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility joined  the  company  from  the  TuscaroraN,  Oiiondagas  and 
Senecas.  for  these  tribes  as  bodies  had  never  yielded  their  consent  ti» 
Eleazer's  earnest  blandishments,    l-doazer  hini>elf  went  a>  rcprosont.i 

2(>1.  DnvMson's  In  riiiiiimc(l  Wlsmnsiii.  .'»:.:  Sntliorlainrs  Ivu  l.x  \\  1>.  •  n<ln.  Wis. 
Illst.  C'oll.  X.  L'TS  I'cir  s.iiiK*  acciiiint  <if  tlio  New  Vor,v  I.iiil  <  onii  :xii\ ' -  rolatl  ii  s 
wltli  tho  Six  Niitlnns,  sc.<  iirra  Nation  nf  liiiiiai  s  r  Chi-ly.  V.»  \\\\  \  .".J  I ;  IJ  ;  N.  V. 
122;  lt;2  r.  S.  2S.^. 
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live  of  the  St.  Regis  tribe  but  apparently  without  ih.-ir  autlior.ty.^'^"' 
The  delegation  left  Oneida  in  June,  i8ii,='^«  and  arrived  July  12, 
1821,  on  the  ]Valk-in-the-]Vatcr  at  Detroit.207  jjere  Governor  Chss 
added  Charles  C.  Trowbridge  to  the  party  to  protect  the  govern- 
ment's interests. -'^s  The  ]Valk-in-thc-]Vater,  with  its  load  of  trav- 
elers, started  for  Mackinaw  July  31,  i82i.-"3  Leaving  Mr.  Ellis  there, 
for  he  was  ill,-i<^  the  ]Valk-in-thc-]Vater  advanced  towards  Green 
Bay — the  first  steamer  to  plough  the  w^aters  of  Lake  Michigan. -^^ 

The  party  reached  Green  Bay  August  5,  1821,-1-  but  there  was  no 
one  to  meet  them.  Colonel  Bowyer,  the  Indian  agent,  bad  died 
the  preceding  winter  and  the  interested  bands  had  not  been  informed 
of  the  projected  visit.  With  difficulty  the  ]Menominces  and  W'inne- 
bagoes  were  brought  into  council.  When  so  brought  they  at  first 
refused  to  negotiate.  Finally,  however,  through  the  influence  of  the 
French  inhabitants  and  traders,  a  reconsideration  was  accomplished 
and  on  August  18,  1821,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  was  ceded 
to  the  New  York  Indians  a  strip  about  four  miles  in  width  crossing- 
Fox  River  at  right  angles,  with  Little  Chute  as  a  center  and  running 
each  way  equidistant  with  the  grantors'  claim  to  the  country.  The 
price  paid  was  live  hundred  dollars  in  cash  and  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
in  goods  to  be  delivered  the  following  ycar.-^^ 

If  the  agents  were  satisfied  with  this  treaty  their  principals  and 
others  whom  they  hoped  to  bind  were  not.  All  the  tribes,  except  the 
St.  Regis  band,  took  action  upon  the  return  of  the  delegates.  The 
cession  was  voted  paltry  and  the  motives  of  Eleazer  were  termed  mer- 
cenary if  not  villainous.  The  Oncidas  especially,  including  even  some 
of  the  first  Christian  party,  were  vehement  in  their  action.  They 
forwarded  to  Bishop  Hobart  a  document,  dated  November  21.  1821. 
remonstrating  against  the  scheme  to  rob  them  of  their  homes  and  make 
them  fugitives  and  vagabonds,  cautioning  him  against  recognizing 
Eleazer  as  having  any  authority  to  represent  them  cither  civilly  or 
religiously,  and  requesting  the  Bishop  to  withdraw  him  as  their 
religious  teacher.-i* 


205.  Ellis'  Elc.izer  Williams.  Wis.  Hist.  Coll.  VIII.  3,^".,  33 i:  Wh  ttlcscy  <  Kec- 
o/Icctlons.  Wis.  Hist.  Coll.  1,  GS  note. 

20G.    Kills'  Kcooneciions.  Wis.  Hist.  CoW.  VII,  210. 
207.   Detroit  Gnzotte.  July  13,  1S21, 
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But  lo  this  document  although  certain  in  its  sound  and  pointed 
in  its  statements  the  Bisliop  paid  no  heed.  ^Moreover,  the  pr-^sident 
by  a  new  order  permitted  a  third  visit  to  Green  Bay,  in  1822,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  for  the  former  purchase  and  also  for  attempting  an 
extension  of  the  cession.  Althuogh  the  Iroquois  were  still  in  opposi- 
tion, the  delegation  was  larger  than  before  for  the  Stockbridges  had 
brouglit  in  the  Brothertowns  and  the  unsees.-^'*  The  party,  Eleazer 
included,  reached  Green  Bay  September  i,  1822.  The  granting  Indians 
assembled  to  receive  their  deferred  payment  and  were  asked  »'or  an 
enlargement  of  the  grant.  The  Winnebagoes  refused  and  retired. 
The  Menominees  finally,  after  much  parleying  in  which  Eleazer  urged 
many  plausible  arguments  and  made  many  fulsome  promises,  entered 
into  a  treaty  admitting  the  New  York  Indians  to  an  occupancy  in 
common  with  them  of  all  their  country  without  reserve — a  treaty 
which  related  to  nearly  (jne-half  the  present  state  of  Wisconsin  and 
which  became  the  source  of  endless  trouble.- With  slight  modifica- 
tion President  Monroe  gave  his  approval  ^yiarch  13.  1823. 

So  Eleazer  Williams,  in  September,  1822,  began  to  reside  in 
Wisconsin.  He  and  the  individual  Oneidas  in  the  delegation  who 
had  continued  loval  to  him  remained  the  approaching  winter  in  Green 
Bay. 

The  next  seas(jii  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Oneidas  of  the 
first  Christian  party  and  as  many  Stockbridges  removed  to  the  new 
possessions.  But  the  implacable  hostility  of  the  Six  Nations  as 
a  whole  continued,  and  although  Oneidas  and  Stockbridges  year  after 
year  dribbled  into  the  new  territory  the  fewness  of  their  numbers  wa> 
a  disappointment  t(,)  Eleazer  and  a  menace  to  hi>  aml)itions.-^^ 

]£leazer's  first  residence  in  Green  Ba\-  was  in  the  Indian  Agenc\ 
building  made  \acant  by  Colonel  l^)wyer"s  death.'- In  this  was  a 
large  s<iuare  room  suitable  for  school  purposes  and  schools  were 
what  the  Menominees  desired.  Indeed  education,  although  not  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty  with  them,  was  \vritten  between  its  lines.  The 
Green  Bay  Indians  intluenced  by  their  alliances  and  business  (lealing> 
with  the  resident  French  had  formed  a  high  o])ini(»n  of  intelligence 
and  admired  the  learning  of  the  Xcw  ^'ork  red  men.  not  a  fe^v  of 
whom  could  read  and  write.     Eleazer.  in  furtiieiing  tlu  negoti.ition> 

-!."».  Tlie  r.rotlienouiis  wi  ro  assoriatcd  icmiinnis  (if  v.uions  Now  Ijivlaiul  iiilx-.. 
'ilie  StttcKhi  idu'os  SioVX  tlnMii  :i  .strip  fi-.iin  tlu'ir  S  ullirrn  I  otdcr.  l-'.Uis"  Now  ik  Iti- 
tlians!.  Wis.  Hist.  Coll.  II.  410.    Tlio  Miiiisio:*  .1  Miiiiioli  of  tlio  noIavv.nr..s  vo.u- 

torod  ill  coiisfcuK'noo  of  luivint  sided  n::aliist  ilio  <  .tlmii.sis  In  tlto  Amorio:>n  K  xoldii.'ii. 
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for  the  treaty  had  kept  the  suljjcct  of  education  foremf^st  in  his  loI)by- 
ing  and  had  i)romised  profusely  that  if  the  New  York  Indians  secured 
the  footliold  they  sought,  the  Institutions  of  civiHzation  should  initne- 
diately  be  forthcoming.  These  promises  made  a  deei)  impression — 
their  non-fulfillment  a  still  deeper  impression.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
although  a  vacant  room  apt  for  school  use  was  under  Elcazer"s  roof, 
though  his  friend  ^Ir.  Ellis  pressed  vigorously  upon  him  his  plighted 
word,  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of  the  untutored  savages  and  the 
expectations  of  the  Eastern  societies  which  had  furthered  the  removal, 
Eleazer  completely  banished  the  subject  from  his  serious  consideration 
and  raised  another  monument  against  himself  in  the  breasts  of  those 
whose  religious  teacher  and  exemplar  he  professed  to  be.-^^ 

On  March  3,  1823.  Eleazer  Williams  married  Aviary  or  Magdalene 
or  Aladelainc  Jourdain.--*^  She  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Jourdain 
who  about  1798  removed  from  Canada  to  Green  Bay,  and  worked  first 
for  Jacob  Franks  the  blacksmith,  and  later  for  himself.--^.  Afterwards 
he  became  the  blacksmith  of  the  Indian  department  at  the  Bay.--- 
Joseph  married  the  daughter  of  Michael  Gravel  whose  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  a  ]\Ienominee  chief.'--''  All  the  witnesses  represent  the 
wife  of  Eleazer  as  an  attractive  girl, — girl,  literally,  for  she  was  but 
fourteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.--^  By  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge she  is  called  a  pretty  but  uneducated  half-breed.--"'  Mr.  Han- 
son speaks  of  her  as  of  great  personal  attractions,  considerable  accom- 
plishments and  prepossessing  sweetness  of  disposition.-"''  Mrs.  Evans 
states  that  ">he  was  a  beautiful  and  amiable  girl  whose  father  wa-^ 
French  (>aid  to  be  a  relation  of  ?»,larshal  Jourdain)  and  whose  mother 
was  of  French  and  Indian  extraction."--"  Mr.  W'heehK'k  m forms  me 
that  when  he  was  accustomed  to  see  her  in  and  after  1841  she  was 
a  handsome,  fiiie  appearing  woman. --"^  In  addition  to  her  attractions 
of  person  she  owned  between  four  and  five  thousand  acres  of  land  <>n 

219.  Ellis'  Kloazer  Williams.  Wi.s.  Hist.  CU.  VIII.  .TS.  .V  scliool  was  csra'  - 
lishcd  throucrli  the  ofTorts  of  .Mr.  Ellis.  SC(»  iiis  K-  .  ull' ci  ions.  W  is.  Hist.  C.^li.  VII. 
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Fox  River  near  Green  Bay.-^a  To  the  author  of  the  Williams  geneal- 
ogy Elcazer,  in  1846,  mentioned  her  as  "^Nlary  Tlobart  Jourdan,  a  dis- 
'tant  relative  of  the  king  of  France  from  whom  he  has  been  honored 
\vith  several  splendid  gifts  and  honors,  among  the  rest  a  golde-.i 
cross  and  star."-"^  in  other  conversation  with  the  same  person 
Eleazer  stated  that  the  prince  de  Joinville  was  a  relative  of  his  v/ife 
and  that  this  relationship  caused  the  vi?it,  (to  be  hereinafter  narrated) 
which  that  prince  made  to  Eleazer  in  1841  and  the  gifts  which 
followed  the  visit. -"^  I  make  no  comment  upon  this  story  except  to 
urge  that,  if  the  prince  was  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Williams,  he  was  a 
very  ungallant  young  Frenchman  to  travel  all  the  distance  from  Paris 
to  Green  Bay  and  not  once  tender  his  respects  to  his  beautiful  kins- 
woman. 

Eleazer's  matrimonial  incident  does  not  enhance  respect  for  the 
masculine  participator.  At  the  time  of  the  marriage  he  was  almost 
three  times  the  age  of  the  young  girl;  she  was  then  betrothed  to  a 
worthy  young  trader ;  she  was  not  consulted  as  to  her  willingness  to 
marry  Eleazer;  she  was  not  even  allowed  a  woman's  privilege  of  a 
courtship,  but  was  notified  one  morning  that  she  need  not  go  to 
school  that  day  as  she  was  to  be  married  that  evening  to  "Priest 
Williams."  One  authority  finds  in  these  unchivalrous  proceedings  an 
evidence  that  the  bridegroom  was  not  a  high-oorn  Frenchmen. -2- 

Alrs.  Williams  had  three  children — two  of  them  daughters.  These 
last  died  in  infancy,  one  about  October  15,  1841.-3^  The  son  John, 
born  about  1825,-^'*  was  in  1S67  the  captain  of  a  steamboat  on  Lake 
Winnebago. -2-^  He  died  in  1884  from  injuries  received  in  his  busi- 
ness.-^^  Eleazer  Williams  told  the  genealogist  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams 
in  1846  that  his  son,  the  said  John,  was  then  upon  a  visit  to  the  king 
of  France  at  the  latter's  request.^'-"  One  can  imagine  the  glee  of  the 
cunning  Indian  as  he  solemnly  doled  out  his  morsels  of  unmitigated 
fiction  to  auditors  who  relying  upon  his  clerical  profession  implicitly 
believed  all  his  lies. 

Descendants  of  John  Williams  arc  now,  it  is  said,  residents  of 
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Oshkosh,  Wisconsin.  'Mrs.  Williams,  the  widow  of  Eleazer,  was  in 
1874  living  alone  in  a  desolate  looking  cabin  near  Green  Bay,  its 
only  embellishments  a  few  simple  articles  of  bead  or  porcupine  em- 
broider)'-, and  a  well-executed  life-size  portrait  in  oil  of  Eleazer  Wil- 
liams, on  either  side  of  which  were  suspended  exquisitely  finished  en- 
gravings of  Louis  XVI.  of  France  and  Marie  x\ntoinette.-2^  "Mrs. 
Williams  adopted  her  husband's  diary  habit.  From  one  of  her 
journals  penned  when  well  along  in  years  it  appears  that  she  took 
interest  in  her  farm,  produce  and  livestock  and  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  her  relatives  and  neighbors.  She  died  in  her  cabin  home,  which 
was  in  the  town  of  Lawrence  in  Brown  County,  July  21.  1886.-"^ 

Resuming  the  chronological  narrative:  In  1824,  the  nex:  year 
after  Elcazer's  marriage,  he  was  licensed  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  for  others — at  that  time  a  civil  service. At  about  the 
same  period  he  began  to  preach  in  Green  Bay,  using  the  much  mod- 
ernized discourses  of  his  Deerfield  great  ancestor.--*^  In  the  fall  of 
1825  he  took  his  young  wife  to  New  York,  where  Bishop  Hobart 
baptized  and  confirmed  her,  giving  her  his  sirname  for  her  middle 
name.  Her  christianization  "'excited  almost  as  vivid  a  sensation  in 
the  fashionable  world  as  had  that  of  Pocahontas  in  English  society 
two  centuries  before."-^-  In  the  spring  of  1826  at  Oneida  Eleazer  was 
ordained  as  a  deacon  by  Bishop  Hobart,  but  he  never  attained  any 
higher  ecclesiastical  rank.-^'^'  Returning  to  Green  Bay  he  preached 
at  the  Post  school-house--**  and  in  his  flowing  robe  did  service  in  the 
episcopalian  form.-*^ 

But  he  was  not  so  occupied  with  religious  affairs  as  to  forget 
that  grand  earthly  empire  that  he  would  fain  establish.  And  yet  the 
establishing  was  very  slow.  The  New  York  Indians  came  in  but 
scant  numbers  and  the  Indians  already  settled,  disaffected  by  his 
broken  promises  and  his  want  of  earnestness  for  their  spiritual  wel- 
fare, withdrew  their  confidence.  The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  trusted  him  no  longer,  l-'inally  in  1827  the  Monom- 
inecs,  the  tribe  which  had  opened  its  lands  to  the  Xew  York  Lulians, 
showed  its  opposition  to  him  by  its  attitude  towards  them.  This  was 
at  the  treaty  of  Butte  des  Morts,  concluded  August  11,  1827, be- 
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tween  the  Menoniinces  and  the  government.  By  this  instrument  but 
little  regard  was  paid  to  anj'  rights  formerl}-  given  to  the  eastern 
Indians.  If  ill  faith  be  imputed  to  the  contracting  parties  there  is 
much  justification  alleged.  The  arrivals  from  New  York  had  been  so 
few  that  it  was  not  fair  to  the  rapidly  growing  west  to  concede  to 
those  few  an  imperial  territory.  Moreover,  it  was  notorious  that  few 
if  any  more  were  expected  to  migrate.  It  was  poor  policy  to  yield 
up  in  perpetuity  to  a  few  Oneidas,  Stockbridges,  Brothertowns,  Mun- 
sees,  a  parcel  of  country  equal  to  about  one-halt  of  the  present  state 
of  Wisconsin.-^" 

In  1829  Colonel  Samuel  C.  Stambaugh  of  Pennsylvania  became 
Indian  agent  at  Green  Bay.  His  advice  to  the  Menominees  was 
along  the  line  of  the  Butte  des  IMorls  treaty — to  ignore  the  New  York 
Indians  and  sell  land  to  the  government-^^ — advice  which  established 
him  in  the  high  regard  of  the  IMenominees  and  in  the  low  esteem  of 
Eleazer  who  saw  in  the  acceptance  of  this  advice  the  death  of  his  am- 
bitious hopes. 

In  1830  commissioners  appointed  by  the  president  under  authority 
actually  granted  by,  or  plainly  inferable  from,  the  treaty  of  Butte  des 
Morts  appeared  at  the  Bay,  to  localize,  to  establish  lioundaries  for. 
the  New  York  tribes  which,  under  the  treaty  of  1S22.  were  in  the 
reservations  of  the  Menominees.  At  the  conference  held  with  the>e 
commissioners  Eleazer  Williams  appeared  as  the  representati\e  of 
the  St.  Regis  Indians, -^^  not  one  of  whom,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
had  yet  arrived  at  Green  Bay  as  a  settler.  The  commissioners  accom- 
plished nothing — the  Menominees,  Oshkosh  at  their  head,  refused  any 
agreement  by  which  the  New  York  Indians  were  to  have  separate 
localization.  Indeed.  Oshkosh  denied  that  they  had  any  claims  at 
all,  yet  as  these  Indians  were  on  the  ground  they  could  be  considered 
as  tenants  at  will  during  good  behavior  but  not  as  owners  or  con- 
trollers of  the  soil.-"'*^ 

This  was  Colonel  Stambaiigh's  opportunity.  Accompanied  by  a 
dozen  or  more  Menominees  he  started  November  8.  1830.  for  Wash- 
ington. Upon  reaching  Detroit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willinms.  who  had 
followed  the  party  from  Green  Bay,  were  oUicially  attached  to  it  by 
Governor  Cass,  although  Eleazer  and  the  other  New  York  Indians 
were  opposed  to  the  object  of  the  errand.-"''  I'he  Menomitieos  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  cession  to  the  government  ol  m<»re  than  tMie  hair 

247.  Ellis'  Kk-az.  r  WilliaiiK.  Wis.  Hist.  Coll..  VIIl  .  U .  i:ic.izor  \Villinm>' 
views  of  tlio  writiii;s  dono  to  tlio  New  York  Indians  will  l>c  Lund  In  ("idt.u's  Tonr.  I.. 
176  (>t  srq. 

248.  Kills'  Now  York  Iiidiiins,  Wis    Mist   r,.ll,.  II..  1.12. 

249.  McCuU's  Journal.  Wi.s.  IliM.  <  ull.  .Ml..  VXl 

2,"»0.    Klll.s'  Now  York  Iii.llans,  Wis.  lilst.  Toll  .  II..  4:'2. 

2r»l.    Curi>eut«'i\s  Skotch  of  niiiil.l  llrcid.  W  .s.  IIInI.  foil  .  111.,  :^^\. 
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i)i  their  possessions  west  of  Lake  Aficliigan.  ij^noriiiK  almost  wholly 
the  rights  which  about  eight  years  before  they  had  solemnly  conferred 
upon  their  eastern  brethren.  This,  the  Stanibaugh  treaty,-^-  dated 
February  8,  1831,  was  not  confirmed  by  the  senate  exactly  as  made, 
for  the  New  York  senators  proposed  to  be  just  to  the  emigrants  from 
that  state  to  the  western  territory.  The  details  of  much  negotiation 
and  much  heart-burning  are  not  pertinent  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  when  the  vexed  land  question  was  finally  settled  the  Stockbridges, 
Munsees  and  Brothertowns  were  restricted  to  a  parcel,  eight  miles 
by  twelve,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Winnebago,  while  the  Onei- 
das  and  other  scattered  Six  Nations  were  settled  at  Duck  Creek  west 
of  Fox  River  on  a  tract  about  twelve  miles  s(iuare.  The  senate  ratified 
this  arrangement  2\lay  17.  i838.-"''' 

This  was  the  end  of  the  scheme  of  ambition  and  temporal  sov- 
ereignty which  for  almost  a  score  of  years  Eleazer  Williams  had 
nourished  and  fostered.  The  dusky  empire  had  disintegrated,  the 
ditterent  bands  discordant  and  hostile  had  been  confined  in  narrow 
paddocks,  the  tide  of  white  civilization  was  rushing  in.  No  longer 
a  public  character  Eleazer  had  withdrawn  from  Green  Bay  and  wa>> 
residing  upon  his  wife's  estate  at  Little  Kaukaulin.  there  to  remain 
in  humble  obscurity  until  a  wilder  dream  for  wider  empire  should 
arouse  his  dormant  hopes. 

Eleazer  had  become  not  only  dethroned  but  discredited.  For 
quite  a  period  he  had  been  chaplain  of  the  Oneidas  settled  at  Duck 
Creek,  upon  an  annual  salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. -"'^ 
Yet  he  constantly  neglected  his  llock.  More  than  this,  he  forbade  the 
Oneidas  to  receive  the  evangelizations  of  pastors  of  other  denomina- 
tions.-'''^ Weary  of  neglect,  still  wearier  of  him,  the  Oneidas  held  a 
council  in  F''ebruary.  1832,  to  which  the  Indian  agent,  Colonel  Ge<irge 
Boyd.-'"'^  was  summoned  and  to  which  he  invited  some  citizens  of 
Green  Bay.  The^e  Oneidas  were  chietly  of  the  h'irst  Christian  party, 
whom  Eleazer  had  bound  to  himself  a  dozen  >ears  before,  in  the  first 
days  of  his  ministrations,  before  the  cares  of  this  world  and  the  de.eit- 
fulness  of  riche<  had  made  him  unfit  to  be  their  pastor.  The  assembled 
Indians  after  rehearsing  their  grievanco  again>-t  h'leazer  concluded 
with  an  address  to  the  agent,  stating  that  they  hail  invited  him  to 
assist  them  in  making  a  final  sei)aration  from  Eleazer  and  dismissing 

252.  EUis'  Niw  York  Indians,  Wis.  Hist.  Ct-U.,  II.,  43r»  gives  extracts  from  tlic 
StainliaiiRii  treaty. 

2r.;{.  KIlis'  .New  Yorlc  Irxiians.  Wis.  Hist.  Coll..  II.,  H.".,  -IIS;  Kills'  Klo  i7.or 
William.^.  Wis.  Hist.  Coll..  VIII.. 
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him  cntirel}'.  They  expressed  their  desire  to  repudiate  him  sum- 
marily, to  warn  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  state  oi  New 
York  and  all  church  and  missionary  societies  against  recognizing  his 
authority  to  act  for  them,  to  speak  in  their  name,  or  in  any  possible 
way  to  meddle  in  their  affairs.  They  requested  Colonel  Boyd  to  draft 
in  triplicate  an  instrument  to  be  signed  by  them  and  witnessed  by  him 
and  by  his  invited  guests,  setting  forth  distinctly  and  plainly  their 
protestations — one  for  the  secretary  of  war,  another  for  the  governor 
of  New  York,  the  third  for  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  These  documents  were  drafted  and  signed  and  committed 
to  the  agent  for  delivery — an  action  which  while  perhaps  neither 
technical,  official  nor  ecclesiastical,  fully  justified  the  authors  of  His- 
toric Green  Bay  in  writing  of  Eleazer  Williams  as  a  "disowned  clergy- 
man of  the  Episcopal  church."-^"  notwithstanding  the  assertion  con- 
cerning him  of  Dr.  Hawks  on  January  i,  1853,  "tie  is  in  good  standing 
as  a  clergyman  and  is  deemed  a  man  of  truth  among  his  acquaintance 
and  those  with  whom  he  has  longest  lived. "^^s 

Exactly  what  his  standing  was  in  and  about  Green  Bay.  let  .\Ir. 
John  Y.  Smith  witness,  who  knew  him  intimately  from  1828  until 
1837:2=9 

He  was  a  fat,  lazy,  good-for-nothing  Indian;  but  cunning,260  crafty,  fruitful  in 
expedients  to  raise  the  wind  and  unscrupulous  about  the  means  of  acc  )mpli<hing  it. 
During  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  my  acquaintance  with  bim.  I  doubt  whetlier 
there  was  a  man  at  Green  IJay  whose  word  conriuandod  les3  c^nfid  noe  than  that  of 
Eleazer  Williams.  Uis  character  for  dishonesty,  trickery  and  f.ils>liood  liecame  so 
notorious  and  scandalous  that  respectable  Episcopalians  preferred  cliarg'S  against  him 
to  lUshop  Ondordonk.261  But  as  Mr.  "\Villiara.s  .vas  loc  ated  in  tlsc  di.  ce>c  of  Wis- 
consin under  Bishop  Kemper,  the  bishop  of  New  York  di-;clalmed  jurisdii  tion  of  ti.e 
case;  and,  as  Williams  was  there  uuder  a  commi.-sion  from  a  s  cicty  in  New  York. 
Bi.shop  Kemper  disclaimed  .lurisdictlon  of  the  case,  and  in  conseque.ice  of  tl.c^c 
counter-disclaimers  the  charges  were  never  Investigated. 2<;2 

257.  Neville's  Green  Bay.  222.    Ellis'  E'eaz-r  Williams,  Wis.  Hist.  Co'.l.  VIII 

344. 

25S.  Dr.  IIawk.s'  Introtluctlon  to  Have  We  a  Bourbon  Among  Us ?— rutnam's 
I..  194. 

259.  Smith's  Eleazer  Williams,  Wis.  Hist.  Coll..  VI.,  330. 

2G0.  Cunning  is  ascribed  to  Eleazer  in  one  of  the  earliest  cliaracterlzatlous  of 

him  as  an  adult  which  I  liave  seen— in  August,  IS'iO.    Sec  McCall's  Journal,  Wis.  H  st. 

Coll.,  xn.,  1S5. 

261.  Bishop  Hobart  had  died  September  12,  183t>;  Bonjimln  T.  Oiuh-rdonk  s\io- 
oceded  him  as  bishop  of  New  York,  November  20,  IS-'l'*.  The  Uov.  J.ickson  Keunor 
became  in  1S35  missionary  bishop  of  Missouri  and  Iiidi.ina  with  jurisdiction  tbr«iug!i- 
out  the  Northwest.  In  ISoO  this  jurisdiction  was  limited  by  his  acccptini:  riie  i>ishop- 
ric  of  Wisconsin.  Morohou'^e's  Sonic  American  C'.iurclim-  n,  117.  As  to  the  unwil- 
Iliiu'iK'ss  of  eltluT  Bishop  Onderdonk  or  Bi.shup  Kcnipor  to  I'C  rc.>.p  >nslblo  fur  Eleater 
Williams,  Kce  Hanson's  Have  We  a  BMurb.in  Amunv;  Us ?— I'utnam'a.  I..  2CK>. 

202.  ."Smith's  Eleazer  Williiims.  Wis.  Hist.  Cull..  VI..  3:!2.  J..Jiu  V.  Smith  was 
burn  In  New  Ycrk  State  Eebruary  10,  1S07.     He  was  a  n»an  of  great   slnMigtli  of 
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It  is  not  pleasant  to  perpetuate  these  charcterizations,  to  recall 
these  misconducts  of  one  long  dead  and  as  to  whom  I  would  fain 
apply  the  direction,  Nil  nisi  bomini  de  mortuis.  But  the  truth  of 
history  is  involved  and  the  claims  for  Eleazer  Williams  depend  largely 
upon  his  personal  statements.  Candor,  therefore,  compels  me  to  say — 
and  these  pages  ill  perform  their  mission  if  they  fail  to  prove — that 
obstinate  persisting  to  act  a  false  part  was  exactly  suitable  to  Eleazer 
Williams'  character,-*^"  that  he  abounded  in  sly  cunning,  was  prone 
to  tricks,  apt  to  exaggerate,  quick  to  invent,  utterly  untruthful. 

And  yet,  I  am  glad  to  parallel  these  criticisms,  with  the  justifica- 
tions which  Judge  ^Morgan  L.  Martin  with  charcteristic  clemen.cy  ha- 
uttered  in  favor  of  Eleazer  Williams: 

A  man  reared  amid  .savage  surroundings,  as  he  was,  si  ou'.d  be  judged  l).v  a 
different  staudard  than  we  set  up  for  one  who  l:as  si:ent  his  life  entirelj*  amon»' 
white  people.  No  one  can  from  childhcod  fraternize  witli  Indian.?  without  absorbing' 
their  characteris-tics  to  some  extent,— and  becoming  rain,  deceitful  and  bi  a-tful.  He 
was  a  remarkable  man  in  many  respects,  but  was  deeply  imbued  with  false  notions 
of  life,  and  his  career  was  a  failure.  He  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  his 
life-long  companions  and  was  what  mi,::ht  have  been  e.\i;ected  from  one  wl:o  hud 
been  sent  into  the  world  with  certain  racial  vices  and  whcse  training  and  associations 
were  not  calculated  to  better  liim.2G4 

Notwithstanding  Eleazer's  permanent  residence  in  Wi>consn  Ik- 
did  not  sever  his  connection  with  his  eastern  kin.  In  1835  he  was  at 
St.  Regis  endeavoring  to  obtain  long  delayed  justice  from  the  govern- 
ment for  his  father's  services  in  the  war  of  181 2. Three  years  later 
he  was  again  in  New  York  and  visited  in  Buttalo  in  1841  while 
once  more  in  the  same  state  incidents  occurred  which  demand  atten- 
tion. 

In  August  of  that  year  he  celebrated  with  the  Oneida  Indians  at 
the  Castle  the  eighth  triennial  anniversary  of  the  conversion  of  six 
hundred  pagans  of  that  tribe  to  the  Christian  faith.  His  part  in  the 
commemoration  of  an  event  with  which  in  181 7  he  was  personally  con- 
nected consisted  in  the  delivery  of  two  homilies  entitled  The  salva- 
tion of  sinners  fhrougli  riches  of  diiinc  grace.'-'''  .\fter  p;.riicipating 
in  the  celebration  Eleazer  Williams  jiroceeded  to  St.  Regis.  There 
he  was  abiding  in  October,  1841,  wiien  the  prince  ile  Joinvi'de  llien  in 
America  was  al)Out  starting  upon  his  tour  to  the  Mi<sissii>pi. 

The  prince  dc  Joinville  was  the  third  son  of  Loui>^  IMiilippc.  then 

character.  thor<'iii:li  pmbily  nnd  liteiary  oviliuie.  His  >tatoniriits  may  Iv  aocoplc-1 
without  .pi'stioii.  n.<  di.-.l  M;iy  :,.  |S7».  Wi-hi  s  Tl:o  OM  Wliitr  Cl.iir.  li.  II;  nurric's 
John  V.  .^lultli.  Wis.  Hl>t.  Cnll..  VII..  4ri2. 
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king  of  the  French,  and  was  born  August  14.  1818.-'^'^  In  1840  he  com  - 
manded the  vessel  which  brought  from  St.  Helena  the  bones  01  the 
great  emperor — that  mistake  of  poHcy  fatal  to  the  liouse  of  Orlea-is — . 
and  in  1841  was  traveling  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  lit- 
desired  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  histor\-  of  those  two  countries 
especially  in  relation  to  the  French  occupation  of  the  former  country. 
Besides  as  he  states  in  his  Memoirs,  "I  was  anxious  to  go,  via  the 
Great  lakes  to  Green  Bay  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  then  starting  from 
Mackinaw,  the  old  Indian  Michillimackinac.  to  follow  up  the  track  of 
our  officers  and  soldiers  and  missionaries  who  pushed  on  -till  they 
discovered  the  Mississippi."-^^  The  prince  leaving  his  large  party  at 
Albany,  New  York,  selected  a  few  friends  to  make  this  trip  with  hmi. 
they  thus  traversing  the  route  whicii  the  prince's  father,  Louis  Philii)pf. 
had  taken  when  an  exile  in  America. It  may  well  be  believed  that 
upon  the  beginning  of  his  trip  the  prince  sought  the  name  and  address 
of  some  person  resident  among  the  western  Indians,  ripe  in  years 
and  ready  with  reminiscences,  with  whom  he  could  converse.-'^  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  upon  boarding  the  Columbus  for  his  tour  around  the 
lakes  he  avowed  to  Captain  Shook  his  errand  and  coupled  with  the 
information  an  earnest  request  that  the  captain  would  direct  him  t  > 
some  aged  person  residing  along  his  route  who  might  possibly  have 
personal  recollection  of  his  father's  trip,  or,  such  failing,  some  person 
of  a  younger  generation  who  might  know  of  it  by  hearsay.  The  cap- 
tain whose  vessel  plied  regularly  between  the  ])r)rts  along  tho  lake-=; 
knew  Eleazer  and  mentioned  his  name  to  the  prince. -'- 

Meanwhile  Eleazer  Williams  had  learned  at  .St.  Regis  of  the 
prince's  contemplated  journey.  Of  his  desire  for  an  expert  in  Indian 
habits,  one  familiar  with  Indian  history,  one  who  mayhap  knew  hi- 
father,  Eleazer  also  learned,  perhaps  by  letter  from  friends  in  Xew 
York,  for  his  rei)Utation  as  a  scholar  in  Indian  affairs  was  a  score  o: 
years  old,  perhaps  not  until  he  reached  Mackinaw.  However  thi> 
may  be,  alert  for  exciting  episode^,  he  hurriedly  qu  t  St.  Regis  r.nd 
journeying  in  haste.  antici]);iie(l  ilie  prince  and  hi^  retinue  and  wa- 
standing  on  the  wharf  at  Mackinaw  when  the  Coluinhus  reached  that 
port  October  18,  1841.-*' 

I  summarize   from   77/c'  Lost   l^rir.cc  the  account   of  what  then 
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transpired,  as  Mr.  Hanson  secured  the  information  in  conversation 
with  Elcazer  Williams  on  December  7,  1852.  and  as  contained  in 
journals  which  somewhat  later  he  produced  for  the  inspection  oi  Mr. 
Hanson 

While  Eleazer  was  standint^  on  the  wharf  and  the  prince  and 
companions  having  gone  ashore  were  viewing  the  sights.  John  Siiook, 
the  captain  of  the  vessel,  approaching  Eleazer  asked  him  if 
he  were  not  going  on  to  Green  Bay,  for  the  prince  de 
Joinville  had  been  n.iaking  inquiries  for  a  y\r.  William^,  and  he. 
Captain  Shook,  had  told  the  prince  that  such  a  man  lived 
at  Green  Bay.  Conseciuently,  when  the  prince  re-boarded  the  ship. 
Eleazer  took  i)assage.  As  the  vessel  prciceeded,  Captain  Shook  told 
the  prince  that  Eleazer  was  on  heard  and  he  brought  the  two  to 
an  acquaintance.  Quoting  Eleazer's  Journal:  "I  was  silt  ng  at  the 
time  on  a  barrel.  The  prince  not  only  started  with  evident  and  invol- 
untary surprise  when  he  saw  me  but  there  was  a  great  agitati'in  in  his 
face  and  manner — a  slight  paleness  and  a  quivering  of  the  Hi) — which  I 
could  not  help  remarking  at  the  time,  but  which  struck  me  more 
forcibly  afterwards,  in  connection  with  the  whole  train  of  circum- 
stances, and  by  contrast  with  his  usual  self-possessed  manner.  He 
then  shook  me  earnestly  and  respectfully  by  the  hand  and  drew  me 
immediately  into  conversation.'"  After  the  dinner  which  Eleazer  po- 
litely declined  to  eat  at  th.e  same  private  table  with  the  prince  and  his 
suite,  conversation  passed  between  them  on  early  French  settlements 
in  America  and  on  the  much  lamented  loss  of  Canada  to  France. 
Until  late  in  the  night,  all  the  next  morning  and  until  three  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  vessel  reached  Green  Bay,  they  talked  together. 
Upon  landing  the  prince  went  to  the  Astor  House  and  stating 
that  he  must  leave  the  next  day  or  the  day  following,  begged  Eleazer 
to  take  up  his  (piarters  at  the  hotel.  But  li^leazer  i^referred  to  go  t<' 
the  home  of  his  father-in-law  and  returned  in  the  evening  to  the 
prince.  'J1ie  latter  made  himself  alone  by  dismissing  an  attendant 
although  the  carousnig  of  his  suite  could  be  heard  in  an  adioininu 
room.  The  prince  then  stated  that  "he  had  a  comnumic.uion  to 
make  to  me  of  a  \ery  serious  nature  as  concerned  himself  and  of  the 
last  in)i)r)rtance  to  nie — that  it  was  one  in  which  no  otliers  wore  in- 
tereste<l.  and  therefore  before  proceeding  further,  he  wished  to  «  btain 
some  i)ledge  of  secrecy,  some  promise  th.it  I  would  not  reveal  to  any 
one  what  he  was  going  to  say."  XaHu"ally  Ele.izer  deinurretl.  but 
finally  pledged  his  honor  not  to  reveal  what  the  jnince  was  goini; 
to  say,  ]>ro\  ided  there  wa^  nothin-  in  it  prejutlicial  to  .anyone,  and  he 
signed  a  pioinise  t»)  that  effect.  '"It  was  \ague  and  general,  for  I 
would  not  tie  myself  down   to  absolute  secrecy  but  left   the  matter 
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conditional."  The  prince  then  told  Eleazer  that  he,  the  latter,  was 
of  foreign  descent,  was  born  in  Europe  and  was  the  son  of  a  king. 
He  added,  "You  have  suffered  a  great  deal,  and  have  been  brought 
very  low,  but  you  have  not  suffered  more,  or  been  more  degraded 
than  my  father,  who  was  long  in  exile  and  poverty  in  this  country: 
but  there  is  this  difference  between  him  and  you,  that  he  was  all  along 
aware  of  his  high  birth,  whereas  you  have  been  spared  the  knowledge 
of  your  origin."  The  narrative  proceeds:  "When  the  prince  had 
said  this  I  was  much  overcome  and  thrown  into  a  state  of  mind  which 
you  can  easily  imagine.  In  fact  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do  or  say,  and 
my  feelings  were  so  much  excited  that  I  was  like  one  in  a  dream 
and  much  was  said  between  ns  of  which  I  can  give  but  an  indistinct 
account.  However,  I  rcmeinbcr  I  told  him  his  communication  was 
so  startling  and  unexpected,  that  he  must  forgive  me  for  being  in- 
credulous, and  that  really  I  was  'between  two.'  'What  do  you  mean,' 
he  said,  'by  being  "between  two"?'  I  replied  that  on  the  one  hand  it 
scarcely  seemed  to  me  he  could  believe  what  he  said,  and  on  the 
other  1  feared  lie  might  be  under  some  mistake  as  to  the  person." 
The  prince  disclaimed  any  intention  to  trifle  with  Eleazer's  feelings 
and  stated  that  he  had  ample  proof  of  his  identity.  Before  granting 
Eleazer's  request  that  he  would  proceed  with  his  disclosure  the  prince 
produced  from  his  trunk  a  parchment  and  a  "governmental  seal  of 
France,  the  one  if  I  mistake  not,  used  under  the  old  monarchy." 
Eleazer  relates  that  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  whole  story,  "the  sight 
of  the  seal  put  before  me  by  a  member  of  the  family  of  Orleans  stirred 
my  indignation."  The  parchment  was  very  handsomely  written  in 
double  parallel  columns  of  French  and  English.  "I  continued  intently 
reading  and  considering  it  for  a  s])ace  of  four  or  five  hours  ...  it 
was  a  solemn  abdication  of  the  crown  of  France  in  favor  of  Louis 
Philippe  by  Charles  Louis  who  was  styled  Louis  X\TI.,  king  of 
France  and  Navarre  witli  all  accompanying  names  and  titles  of 
honor,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  old  French  monarchy."  As  a 
return  for  this  sacrifice,  Eleazer  was  to  receive  a  princely  establishment 
either  in  France  or  in  America  and  the  restorati(m  of  all  the  jirivatc 
property  of  the  royal  family,  or  its  e(|nivalent.  confiscated  by  the  French 
Revolution  or  in  any  other  way.  After  nuicli  rellecti(Mi  I'.leazer  in- 
formed the  Prince  that  he  could  not  barter  away  the  rights  pertaining 
to  him  by  his  birth  and  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his  family  and  that 
he  could  give  the  prince  only  the  answer  which  de  I"*rnvence  gave  \o 
the  aniba^-^ador  of  Napoleon  at  Warsaw.  "Though  I  am  in  poverty 
and  exile  I  will  not  sacrifice  my  honor."  "The  jirince  upon,  this 
assumed  a  loud  tone  and  accused  nu-  of  ingratitude  in  tr.implijig  on 
the  overtures  of  the  king,  his  father,  who.  he  ^nid.  was  actuated  m 
making  the  i)r()position.  more  by  feelings  of  kindness  and  pity  toward^ 
mc  than  by  any  other  consideration,  since  his  claim  to  the  I'rench 
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throne  rested  on  an  entirely  different  basis  to  mine,  viz.,  not  that  of 
hereditary  descent,  but  of  popular  election.  When  he  spoke  in  this 
strain  I  spoke  loud  also,  and  said,  that  as  he,  by  his  disclosure,  had 
put  me  in  the  position  of  a  superior,  I  must  assume  that  position,  and 
frankly  say  that  my  indignation  was  stirred  by  the  memory  that  one  of 
the  family  of  Orleans  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  my  father's  blood^"-'- 
and  that  another  now  wished  to  obtain  from  mc  an  abdication  of  the 
throne.  When  I  spoke  of  superiority,  the  Prince  immediately  assumed 
a  respectful  attitude  and  remained  silent  for  several  minutes.  -It  had 
now  grown  very  late  and  we  parted  with  a  request  from  him  that  I 
would  reconsider  the  proposal  of  his  father,  and  not  be  too  hasty  in 
my  decision.  I  returned  to  my  father-in-law's,  and  the  next  day  saw 
the  prince  again  and  on  his  renewal  of  the  subject  gave  him  a  similar 
answer."  Before  he  went  awaj^  the  Frenchman  said  "Though  we  part 
I  hope  we  part  friends."  Upon  whatever  terms  they  parted  they  never 
met  again. 

Now  around  this  narrative  as  a  center  divers  observations  cluster: 

I.  It  seems  remarkable  that  if  the  object  of  the  prince  in  coming 
to  America  was  to  obtain  this  renunciation,  he  should  go  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  from  his  vessel  to  secure  it.  Eleazer  Williams  was  in 
the  East  and  the  place  of  his  sojourn  was  accessible,  and  it  seems 
ludicrous  that  for  a  purpose  so  weighty  the  prince  and  the  priest 
sliould  race  across  one-third  of  the  span  of  the  continent  to  meet  in  a 
tavern  in  Green  Bay. 

II.  This  astounding  fact  of  Eleazer's  history,  making  as  it  did 
if  true  his  wife  the  blood  queen  of  France  and  his  son  the  dauphin, 
he  never  revealed  to  his  wife  and  son.  Twelve  years  after  the  prince 
visited  Green  Bay,  when  the  story  of  this  claimed  disclosure  had  for 
a  long  while  been  public  property,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Williams  who  had 
read  in  Putnam's,  Haz'c  IVc  a  Bourbon  Among  Us?  and  The  Bour- 
bon Questmi,  related  the  story  to  her.-''^  At  this  time,  in  1853. 
Eleazer  had  finally  abandoned  Green  Bay  and  never  saw  his  family 
again  to  explain  his  prolonged  silence  upon  a  fact  so  momentous. 
But  one  can  imagine  Mrs.  Williams  reflecting  upon  her  husband's 
half-formed  French  speech  and  the  many  other  evidences  she  must 
have  possessed  of  his  Indian  origin,  and  deciding  that  his  silence  to 
her  was  another  evidence  of  his  astuteness.  Notwithstanding  the  ig- 
norance of  his  wife  and  son  until  1853.  Eleazer  stated  to  Mr.  Hanson 
in  185 1,  'T  am  convinced  of  my  royal  descent:  so  are  my  family.  The 
idea  of  royalty  is  in  our  minds  and  we  will  never  relinquish  it."-'". 
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III.  Tlic  most  natural  action  for  one  whose  attiliation  has  been 
attacked,  whose  beliefs  as  to  his  paternity  and  maternity  have  been 
rudely  jostled,  is  to  consult  forthwith  the  persons  he  had  supposed 
to  be  his  parents.  But  no  such  thing  did  Eleazer  Williams.  In  1851. 
when  his  mother  was  summoned  before  de  Lorimier  to  testify  as 
his  parentage  she  learned  for  the  first  time,  and  not  from  her  son.  that 
he  was  claiming  another  ancestry.  Strange  and  inexplicable  mystery 
of  reticence!  A  person  is  announced  to  be  Lcuis  XVII.,  the  uncrowned 
king  of  France  and  Navarre,  and  his  wife,  and  son,  those  whom  all 
men  believe  to  be  his  parents,  learn  of  the  announcement  a  decade 
afterward  from  the  lips  of  strangers!  Eleazer  was  very  careful  that 
this  story  should  not  become  v/ide-spread  until  his  father  had  died 
or  become  too  decrepid  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  the  slanderers  of 
his  family.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  true  explanation  of  Eleazer's 
protracted  silence  concerning  this  alleged  disclosure  lies  in  the  survival 
of  his  father.  And  in  this  connection  I  cannot  but  condemn  those 
who  stale  that  Thomas  Williams  never  claimed  Eleazer  to  be  any  more- 
than  his  adopted  son.-''^  This  statement  is  grossly  imjust  to  that  ex- 
cellent soldier  and  good  man.  Doubtless  Thomas  never  did  "claim" 
Eleazer  to  be  his  son:  most  fathers  do  not  "claim"'  their  sons — the 
paternity  goes  without  claiming;  but  that  Thomas  ever  denied  the 
fatherhood  of  Eleazer — nmch  as  he  might  blush  to  admit  it — has  not  a 
mote  of  evidence  to  sustain  it. 

IV.  The  whole  story  of  the  disclosure  and  requested  abdication 
is  inherently  improbable.  It  is  improbable  that  Lcuis  Philippe  would 
entrust  such  a  mission  to  a  youth  of  twenty-two;  it  is  improbable  that 
if  Eleazer  was  the  dauphin,  and  was  shut  off  from  all  the  world  in 
the  Wisconsin  woods,  and  was  ignorant  of  his  magnil'icent  ancestry 
and  was  likely  never  to  learn  it — it  is  improbable.  I  say,  th:it  even 
Orleans  princes  would  deliberately  seek  him  out  and  reveal  to  him 
that  very  thing  which  v;ould  make  their  thrones  unstable,  their 
crowned  heads  uneasy.  Werc^  there  not  pretenders  ejiough  sprinkled 
about  Europe  to  be  thorns  in  his  side,  that  Louis  Philippe  ^!1ould 
deliberately  go  about  to  discover  the  real  heir  in  America,  to  be  a  -^rill 
deeper  sting? 

V.  A  noticeable  circumstance  alxtut  the  interview  between  the 
prince  aufl  Eleazer  was  the  extreme  astonishment  attributed  tv>  the  lat- 
ter at  the  disclosure — an  astonishment  so  absorbinu  that  Eleazer  neg- 
lected to  demand  from  his  iniortnant  the  cusioniary  and  nece>sary 
proots  of  his  remarkable  assertions.  Any  person  supposing  himself  to  be 
sinijdy  a  Caughnawaga  Indian  would  develop  .isKMiishment  on  learning 
that  he  is  the  representative  of  the  longest  rt.yal  Inie  m\  l-'uri^pe.  I'.K.i/er 
himself  speaks  of  his  timidity  and  b.ishfulness  as  tr.uts  01  am  "  uh.^ 
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had  always  considered  himself  of  such  obscure  rank."^"^  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding this  astonishment,  timidity  and  bash  fulness,  it  is  a  fact 
that,  three  years  before  this  interview.  Elcazer  had  claimed  to  be  that 
very  person  concerning  his  idenity  with  whom  he  is  now  filled  with 
so  much  surprise.  In  or  about  1838  Eleazer  entered  the  office  of 
George  H.  Uaskins,  editor  of  The  Buffalo  Express  and  confided  to  him 
under  the  seal  of  the  most  profound  secrecy  that  he.  Eleazer,  was  not 
what  he  appeared  to  be  but  was  in  reality  the  dauphin  of  France,  men- 
tioning his  early  idiocy,  his  sanative  fall  into  Lake  George  and  the 
miraculous  restoration  of  his  memory.--*^*  When  therefore  the  prince 
revealed  to  him  the  same  ancestry  Eleazer  ought  not  to  have  mani- 
fested or  even  experienced  any  astonishment,  but  should  have  received 
the  news  with  the  dignity  and  reserve  of  one  who  had  long  become 
accustomed  to  the  information.  Just  here  it  is  worth  while  to  notice 
that  after  this  whisper  to  Mr.  Haskins.  and  while  the  prince  and 
Eleazer  were  chatting  on  Captain  Shock's  vessel.  Eleazer  told  the 
prince  that  when  ]\lontcalm  fell  at  Quebec  that  gallant  Frenchman  left 
his  sword  to  an  Iroquois  and  then  expired  in  that  Iroquois'  arms: 
that  he,  Eleazer.  was  a  relative  of  that  Iroquois,  and  that  his,  Eleazer's. 
mother  was  an  Indian  woman. -^^  Thus  did  this  remarkable  personage 
change  his  ancestors  as  his  whim  suggested;  thus  did  he  establish 
himself  an  utterly  irresponsible  informant. 

VI.  Among  many  slips  of  detail  I  notice  one:  Eleazer  tells  us 
that  after  talking  far  into  the  night  with  the  prince  both  separated 
to  meet  the  next  day.  But  the  ditVicuhy  with  this  is  that  the  prince  did 
not  tarry  over  night  in  Green  Bay.  The  prince  writing  twelve  years 
afterward  states  that  he  remained  tiiere  but  half  a  day-^-'.  and  Dr. 
Butler  of  the  State  Historical  Society  oi  Wisconsin  prints  in  TJtr  Xa- 
tion  that  de  Joinville  did  not  pass  the  night  in  Green  Bay.-*'"  To  the 
same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  iMrs.  l^hzabeth  S.  ^Martin  who  met 
the  prince  upon  this  occasion  at  Green  Bay  and  who  in  a  hearty  and 
genial  old  age  still  survives.  She  has  recorded  that  the  prince  did  not 
remain  over  six  hours  in  Green  Bay  and.  that  a  large  portion  of  this 
time  was  spent  at  the  toilette  in  preparation  for  a  reception  and  dinner 
at  which  Eleazer  Williams  and  Mrs.  Martin  among  others  were 
present.  Immediately  after  the  dinner  the  prince  started  on  his  ecjues- 
trian  tour,  tarrying  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  John  McCarty.  four 
or  five  miles  beyond  LXTV're-^ '—instead  ol  spending  the  hours  at  the 
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Astor  House  in  Green  Bay  begging  Eleazer  Williams  to  resign  the 
kingdom  of  France. 

VII.  But  what  said  the  other  party  to  this  interview?  Upon  the 
receipt  by  the  prince  de  Joinville  of  the  February,  1853,  number  ot 
Putnam's  Magazine  containing  the  account  of  the  meeting,  the  dis- 
closure and  the  request  for  abdication,  the  prince  through  his  secretary 
addressed,  from  his  exile  home  in  Claremont,  Surrey,  England,  a 
letter  dated  February  9,  1853,  to  the  London  agent  of  ^Mr.  Putnam.  In 
this  communication  he  admitted  the  meeting,  and  the  conversation 
with  Eleazer  and  subsequent  correspondence  between  the  two  on 
matters  relating  to  the  Indians,  but  as  to  the  main  story  the  prince 
stamped  it  in  every  particular  as  a  work  of  the  imagination,  a  table 
woven  wholesale,  a  speculation  upon  public  credulity.-^^  ]Mr.  Hanson, 
who  could  not  well  exclude  this  letter  from  The  Lost  Prince,  made 
an  effort  to  blunt  its  point  and  counteract  its  force,  but  his  attempt 
was  feeble  and  unsatisfactory  and  this  denial  of  the  prince  so  compre- 
hensive and  so  emphatic  must  be  accepted  as  converting  Eleazer's 
story  into  the  wildest  fiction. 

VIII.  But  it  is  perhaps  not  astonishing  to  know  that  Eleazer 
Williams  did  not  believe  this  story  himself  and  so  stated  in  at  lea-^t 
two  instances.  After  the  appearance  of  The  Lost  Prince,  Eleazer  hap- 
pened to  meet  in  Baltimore  Charles  D.  Robinson  of  Green  Bay.  a 
friend,  and  the  editor  of  The  Green  Bay  Advocate.  '\\v.  Robinson  who 
knew  Eleazer  and  his  character  well,  said  to  Eleazer,  referring  to 
this  book,  "I  don't  believe  there  is  a  word  of  truth  in  it."  Eleazer 
broke  into  a  hearty  laugh,  seeming  to  appreciate  the  point,  and  replied. 
"Nor  do  I,  either."  So,  meeting  his  longtime  friend  Alexander  Grig- 
non,  Eleazer  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  anything  about  the  dauphin 
matter.  "Yes,  I  have,"  was  the  reply,  with  a  laugh  and  manner  evinc- 
ing his  total  disbelief  of  the  story.  "It  is  not  me,"  continued  Eleazer 
with  a  disregard  of  grammar  that  would  have' made  the  young  dauphin 
blush,  "they  wanted  it  so,  and  I  don't  care."-'^*^  Perhaps  the  true  in- 
wardness of  this  wholesale  deception  would  be  disclosed  if  Eleazer 
had  stated  definitely  whom  he  meant  by  they.  But.  if  Eleazer  himself 
did  not  believe  this  tale,  the  rest  of  mankind — which  excludes  the 
writer  of  The  Story  of  Louis  Xl'fL — may  be  pardoned  for  sharinv; 
his  incredulity. 

IX.  Moreover,  belief  by  Eleazer  in  his  identity  with  the  dauphin 
would  have  been  totally  inconsistent  with  his  conduct  and  admissions 
subsequent  to  1841.  Four  years  after  the  prince's  vi<:it.  that  is  to  say 
in  1845,  Eleazer  assisted  in  preparing  a  memoir  of  his  great-grand- 
mother, Eunice  Williams;  in  184S  ho  preached  historical  sermons  in 
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Deerfield  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  the  Rev. 
John  Williams-s':  in  1845  he  gave  his  pedigree  to  the  genealogist.  S. 
W.  WiUiams,  M.  D.,  stating  therein  that  Thomas  Williams  was  his 
father,  also  writing,  "I  am  highly  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are  tracing 
out  the  genealogy  of  the  Williams  family  and  particularly  of  my  grand- 
father, Rev.  John  Williams";  in  October,  1846,  he  offered  to  lend  his 
portrait  of  his  "grandsire",  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  to  the  uses  of 
the  contemplated  genealogy;  in  September,  1847,  he  sent  to  the  gene- 
alogist Williams  a  portrait  of  his  "grandfather  Williams";-*.*  on  Janu- 
ary 18,  1850,  in  furthering  the  claim  of  Mary  Ann  Williams  for  the 
services  of  her  husband  in  the  war  of  1812  Eleazer  Williams  swore 
upon  oath  as  follows:  "That  I  was  in  the  secret  of  the  United  States 
in  the  war  which  commenced  in  1812  and  that  I  had  the  charge  and 
commanded  the  secret  corps  of  observation  on  the  northern  frontier 
during  the  said  war;  and  that  it  was  through  me  that  my  father, 
Thomas  Williams,  an  Iroquois  chief,  was  especially  invited,  in  behalf 
of  the  general  government  ....  to  join  the  American  stand- 
ard,"2S9 — all  these  admissions  of  conduct,  speect  and  oath  after  the 
prince  de  Joinville  had  solemnl}-  informed  Eleazer  that  he  was  not  a 
Williams  at  all  but  was  Louis  of  France,  the  seventeenth  of  that  name! 

X.  The  attitude  towards  each  other  of  both  prince  and  priest  sub- 
sequent to  the  interview  indicates  that  no  momentous  subject  was  dis- 
cussed at  Green  Bay.  Soon  after  the  prince's  departure  Eleazer  sent 
him  a  paper  relating  to  Charlevoix  and  La  Salle.  The  prince's  courteous 
acknowledgment  shows  no  evidence  of  any  secret  matter  1)et\veen  them. 
Two  years  later,  in  the  name  of  his  Indian  brethren,  Eleazer  sent 
through  the  prince  to  Louis  Philippe  for  some  books.  The  books 
were  sent  with  a  letter  from  the  prince's  secretary  announcing  the 
king's  compliance.  A  delay  in  transit  brought  from  the  French  consul 
general  in  New  York  a  note  of  regret  that  he  "was  unable  before  to 
present  to  !Mr.  Williams  the  enclosed  letter  and  the  box  of  books  sent 
by  the  king  of  the  French" — the  letter  being  the  one  irom  the  prince's 
secretary.  The  matter  just  quoted  is  the  foundation  for  the  >tory  of 
Kleazcr  receiving  an  autograph  letter  from  Louis  Pliilippe — a  story  01 
which  Eleazer  boasted.  When  asked  to  exhibit  this  autograph  letter 
it  was  lost.  The  reply  of  ICleazer  to  the  letter  from  the  prince  by  the 
hitter's  secretary  is  certainly  not  pemu-d  by  one  w  ho  consiilered  himself 
placed  !)y  the  disclosures  made  at  (ireen  Bay  "in  the  position  of  a 
superior"  to  the  prince,  as  this  extract  will  show: 

So  well  i>loj»secl  nm  I  with  tho  Itooks,  ninl  so  \\\tiU  an  <ipiiiioti  .1.)  I  rnt»  rt;»iii  of 
your  Koyal  Hiulmoss'  lionovolcixo  iiinl  frlondsliip  n<  to  <  nilioMni  ni"  t  >  appoiir  hi^foro 

L'87.    UolnTlson's  'I'Ik^  I.;isl    >('  tlw  r.-iml-uii  Sh.rv.  r\iiii.im's.   II.   n.  ^  .  \\\ 

Wlllljuiis*  Tho  Ilo.lortnoil  Cuptivo.  177. 
2S".>.    llrport.  .Taiuiary  H',,  1S.-.7.  I(.ins.»  ("oiimili too  <in  Mmt.ir>    .\lT;\'r«.  .11  rl.-ilm 
*>{  Miiry  .\nu  Williams,  pau'o  ."».  .".»tli  I'^ni^tosv,  IViir.l  S  ss  oti    N.>.  s't. 
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blm  as  a  suppliant  for  a  similar  favor.  For  years  I  have  been  sirotis  to  acquaint 
ojyself  with  the  writings  of  the  French,  eltiior  in  civil  or  icclesiasticiil  histories,  js 
well  as  iu  theology.  If  it  is  not  asliiut?  and  intriidiug  toi>  nnicli  upon  your  Uoy-tl 
Highness'  gwdness  may  I  hope  tliat  ho  will  give  a  favwrat>le  Inaring  to  uiy  humble 
request.290 

It  should  be  stated  parentheticall}^  that  whenever  Eleazer  was 
called  upon  to  produce  original  documents — letters,  medals  or  what 
not — these  were  always  missing,  burned,  stolen,  mislaid,  among  his 
papers  at  some  other  place.  He  boasted,  for  exainplc.  of  several  mis- 
sives from  French  bishops  and  cardinals  and  one  from  the  secretary 
of  Napoleon  III.,  all  enquiring  about  his  history.  Like  the  autograph 
letter  from  Louis  Philippe  they  had  all  disappeared. -^^ 

Eleazer's  journals  were  as  useful  to  his  purpose  as  his  mysteriously 
disappearing  documents.  These  journals  consisted  of  sheets  loosely 
stitched  together  so  that  the  insertion  of  leaves  containing  new  matter 
or  the  re-writing  of  old  matter  was  an  easy  task.  Indeed,  for  some 
periods  of  his  lite  there  are  preserved  two  journals  differing  in  details 
of  events-^- — one  or  the  other  or  both  evidently  prepared  after  the 
incidents  recorded  and  to  serve  some  purpose.  Eleazer  could  i)roduc(.' 
journals  as  he  did  scars. 

XI.  A  curious  phenom'.'non  is  to  be  observed  about  the  expres- 
sions and  rejections  attributed  to  the  prince  during  his  interview 
with  Eleazer — that  they  are  identical  in  sentiment,  that  they  are  often 
clothed  in  exactly  the  same  language,  with  ideas  and  opinions  contained 
in  the  journals  of  Eleazer.  of  dates  long  anterior  to  1841.  Especially 
is  this  true  as  to  the  remarks  concerning  the  aid  rendered  by  Francv 
to  America  during  our  revolution  and  concerning  the  connection  be- 
tween the  French  revolution  and  the  misfortunes  of  Louis  XVI.-^' 
This  is  easily  explicable.  When  Eleazer  in  1848,  either  alone  or  with 
the  aid  of  a  friend  was  stealthily  launching  his  imposture,  lie  found 
in  his  own  early  meditations  satisfactory  material  for  the  made-up  con- 
versations of  the  i)rince  with  himself.  About  these  were  grouped 
the  other  incidents — tlie  i)rince's  e\])ression  of  astonisinnent  at  see- 
ing the  J)or.rl)on  lineaments  on  l^le-izer's  face,  tlie  humility  whicli 
would  not  i)ennit  llie  i>i"iest  to  dine  at  the  same  table  with  the 
l)rince.  the  night  meeting  at  the  Astor  Ilduse.  the  re\elation.  the 
bribe,  the  indignant  rejecti(^n.  the  o\er-night  ree<Misideration.  the  re- 
newal of  the  refusal,  the  linal  parting — all  clustered  into  ;i  sensa- 
tional, ii  not  into  a  eoluMent,  n;iirati\e. 

XII.     It  need  not  elicit  surprise  that   h^.lea/.er  Williams  a*^  long 

LlMi.    i:..lM  rts.in  s    TIh-  l/isf  .  i  ih.>  r.uiirli.>n  Story.   r\iin.nir«.   11.  n.   s..  ".m".. 

-".•1.    Kuli.Tis..n  >   I'll.'  ..1  ih.>  i;..iirl>.iri  Simy.  rumaiirs.  11.  n.  s..  •.»»'.:  Ilaii- 
siiii'jt  'I'iir  l.osi  I'rlni  «•.  .'•."i.'t. 

iC.lHMIs.itrs  'I'ln^  I„is(  <.|"  th<»  r...lirl.<.|i  St.MV.   I'illn;inrs.   11.  0 

I",*:;.    IC.ili.i  ls(^^■^    Tin-  \.,\-*\  .'f  il,c  r.Mii  •••■ii  Si..r>.   rnlnam  «.    II,   ii.  -  .  '••*» 
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ago  as  1838,  had  declared  himself  the  dauphin.  He  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege not  accorded  to  those  who  live  a  ccntur\'  after  the  episode  in  the 
Temple,  of  existing  in  the  age  that  produced  dauphins.  Men  far  less 
acute  and  cunning  than  Eleazer  had  palmed  themselves  oft  upon  the 
public  as  the  heir  of  St.  Louis,  had  been  the  objects  of  anxiety  and 
solicitude,  had  even  engaged  the  attention  of  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVL  While  dauphin-meteors  had  been  shooting  athwart  the  Euro- 
pean firmament,  while  one  at  least  was  still  shining  with  tinsel  lustre, 
should  not  one  pretender  glitter  with  bright  effulgence  in  tl^  western 
horizon?    Should  not  Eleazer  Williams  be  that  pretender? 

x-\fter  the  visit  of  the  prince  to  Green  Bay,  but  little  in  the  life 
of  Eleazer  re(juires  notice  for  several  years.  He  was  almost  entirely 
disassociated  from  the  Indians  l)ut  was  nuich  occupied  in  pressing 
against  the  government  claims  growing  out  of  their  removal  to  the 
western  country.  In  1846  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North  America  appro])riated 
money  for  his  support  as  a  missionary,  but  after  two  years  this  stipend 
was  withdrawn,  the  result  not  justifying  its  continuance.-'-^'  In  1850 
he  went  east  to  proffer  his  services  for  the  removal  of  the  Seneca  In- 
dians from  Indian  Territory  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
His  offer  was  declined.  Not  returning  to  his  family-''-''  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  St.  Regis,  where  he  commenced  a  school  and  where  he 
had  some  kind  of  missionary  appointment  from  the  Diocesan  Society 
of  New  York  and  from  the  Boston  Unitarian  Socicty.-"^^'  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  his  neighbors  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  renewed  its  appropriation,  but  in  1853  this  was  withdrawn, 
owing  to  his  protracted  absences  from  duty.-"^" 

His  home  was  on  the  St.  Regis  reservation  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  although  he  fre(|uently  traveled.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1851. 
while  on  a  iourney.  that  Mr.  Hanson,  who  had  read  of  the  claim  for 
Eleazer  in  The  AVr».'  ]'orL'  Courier  and  liuqnircr.  made  his  .-ic<iuaitu- 
atice.-'"^  Through  Mr.  Hanson's  energetic  espousal  l-'Jcazor  was  ctui- 
Nerttd  from  a  secret,  surreptitious  i)rcten(kr  into  an  open  diclar:itor 
of  his  royal  position.  Under  Mr.  Hanson's  tuition  lu-  l)<.canie  a  genu- 
ine monarch,  issued  manifestos,  signed  L.  C.  to  his  docununts.  re- 

L1U.    limit. .oil's   1:1  (•;(•/.•>  I-  Willi.ims. 

L".t."..  r.-  foi..  Icavim;  \\  is.  .iii-iii  i:i.';i/.i  r  l.  fi  with  .\fis.  l>aiii<  l  r.rowii  of  .S|-cl)i>ygrtn 
a  paiiitin;:  t.>  1>.'  K.'pt  Ly  li  t  uuiil  he  shmiltl  .  r.l  r  it  soiit  t.i  I  i'li.  c  aimc.l  it  was 
.1  plL'tuio  of  I»iii.s  X\I.  .-uul  .Mis.  r.towu  .say.>i  tlim-  is  ;i  sinmi;  likcii.ss  t"»t\votn  tho 
f:Ht>  hi  tho  jiaiiitiiiK  and  liiat  of  KLa/cr  Williains,  'iho  pi.  tur.-  is  imw  ..vMi.d  l.y  Mrs. 
IJrown'rt  d.'mu'lilt  r.  Mrs.  I.  H.  .loii.  s  of  Sli(-li<)y;;aii.  Mrs.  Krow  ii.  >xli.i  \va*  Imrji  .VuRUsf 
'-•2,  iNO'.t.  is  still  llNini:.  l/  lt»  r  iM.ni  Mrs.  r.i.iwii  .M.iy  VI,  1s;h;.  \\  i.;!ii  s  Tlio  Ol-l 
Willie  riiiir.  li.  '.t. 

rlsnn's  'rii.'  Last  <>r  ih.'  r..Mirl'..ii  .>*i..iy. 

•Ji»T.    lIuiil.i.in'N  l-:ica/.«-r  Williams.  IJilo. 

J'.'s.    Ilaii-.iirs    Til,'  l'riii.'.>.  :':!•'.. 
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ceived  notes  phrased  Your  Most  Gracious  Majesty-^^  and  promised 
his  friends  passage  to  France  in  a  national  ship  when  he  should  ob- 
tain his  own.3<^*^ 

I  have  said  that  at  first  Eleazcr  was  a  secret  pretender.  I  mean  that 
the  first  obtrusion  of  himself  as  a  dauphin  was  in  private  ways,  by  per- 
sonal interview,  by  anonymous  letter,  by  fictitious  signature.  In- 
stanv'.ts  uf  h.is  .'i.ciliod  h.'i\e  Icon  given.  Instances  further  follow:  D- 
Vinton  writes  that  in  August,  1844,  while  he  and  Eleazcr  were  in  tlic 
parlor  of  the  residence  of  Mrs.  O.  H.  Perry  at  Newport,  the  'writer's 
attention  was  attraced  by  the  gesticulations  and  other  antics  of  Eleazer 
who  was  examining  a  volume  of  engravings  and  accidentally  came 
upon  a  print  of  Simon,  the  dauphin's  cruel  jailer  in  the  Temple.  Dr. 
Vinton  says.  "I  saw  Williams  sitting  upright  and  stiff  in  his  chair,  his 
eyes  fixed  and  wide  open,  his  hands  clenched  on  the  table,  his  whole 
frame  shaking  and  trembling  as  if  paralysis  had  seized  him.  .  .  Point- 
ing to  the  wood-cut  he  said,  'That  image  has  haunted  me  day  and  night, 
as  long  as  I  can  remember.  'Tis  the  horrid  vision  of  my  dreams;  what 
is  it?  Who  is  it?'  "  The  leaf  was  turned  and  Simon's  name  was  on  the 
reverse. From  this  incident  those  who  did  homage  to  Eleazer  drew 
sure  conclusions;  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  scene  was  a  very  clever  bit 
of  play  and  if  Dr.  Vinton  is  not  mistaken  in  the  year,  Eleazer  was  en- 
gaged longer  than  has  been  believed  in  working  up  his  imposture.  It 
should  be  added  that  Eleazer  is  credited  with  the  same  theatrical  piece 
of  acting  about  six  years  later  at  the  residence  of  Professor  Day  of 
Northampton — there  was  another  picture  of  Simon.  Eleazer  greatly 
excited,  and  the  ejaculation  "Good  God.  I  know  that  face,  it  has 
haunted  me  through  life."30-  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  matter  could 
be  thoroughly  ferreted,  it  would  be  found  that  the  half-breeds  Skcnon- 
dogh  and  Eleazer  arranged  the  story  and  provided  for  the  affidavit 
which  was  taken  so  formally  on  Tune  14,  1853.  in  which  Skenondogh 
is  made  to  swear  that  he  was  present  at  Ticondcroga  in  1795  when 
two  Frenchmen  delivered  an  imbecile  and  sickly  boy  to  Thomas  Wil- 
liams and  that  Eleazer  was  that  ])oy.'''^'*  The  story  of  the  taking  of  the 
affidavit  and  of  the  actions  of  FJeazer— for  by  a  curious  coincidence  he 
happened  to  be  in  New  York  at  the  time — befc^re  the  notary,  all  display 
the  artful  and  cunning  methods  of  an  artful  and  cunning  man. 

Another  way  in  which  he  brought  himself  into  notice  by  the  undcr- 


20i».  U<»boit80ii'.s  Tin?  I.:ist  of  tlio  n«nirbon  Story,  riini.iui's.  IT.  n.  s..  HO. 

.".(H).  I>^tt»r,  \\\\{\  0.  from  fnor^'O  Sliohlon  of  iKcriicM.  Masts. 

:501.  Vinton's  Ix>uls  Wll.  nnd  KU'iizor  Williams,  ruinam  s  II.  n.  s.  XM. 

;{02.  Hanson'!*  Tlio  Ixisl  rriiiiM',  llaiison'^i  llav."  W  (>  a  r..iurU>n  .\monu-  I's? 

Tntnaui'ti.  I.  Lt>".»:  llnntoon'.K  Kloa/.or  Williams,  litVl. 
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ground  plan  is  exhibited  by  the  following  letter  written  under  a  false 
name  to  a  Mr.  Reed  of  Buffalo  in  August,  1850: 

It  so  Lappcned  that  I  was  at  the  Eagle  Hotel  in  IMiiladcIphia  when  yon  and 
Mr.  Williams  (the  dauphin  of  France)  were  there.  Curiusity,  as  well  as  having  taken 
an  Interest  in  the  historj'  of  the  unfurtunato  Prince,  has  led  me  tj  aldr.  s;  yoj  an  1 
ast  you  to  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  if  you  are  in  possession  of  any  historical 
facts  in  relation  to  this  wonderful  man. 

Aonther  instance  of  the  same  kind  a  little  earlier  in  time:  There 
appeared  in  the  United  States  Magazine  and  Democratic  Review  for 
July,  1849,  \vhat  seemed  to  be  an  anonymous  review  of  a  boOk  entitled 
History  of  the  Dauphin,  Son  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  of  France,  by 
H.  B.  Ely,  or  as  given  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  N.  B.  Ely.  The 
review  includes  quite  an  account  of  Eleazer  Williams  and  the  different 
proofs  of  his  royal  extraction  and  is  so  much  in  the  style  of  Eleazer 
that  ]\Ir.  Robertson  was  fully  justified  in  suspecting  his  authorship. 
When  it  is  added  that  no  such  book  ever  existed  as  Mr.  Ely  purported 
to  review  and  that  no  such  man  as  H.  B.  Ely  or  N.  B.  Ely  ever  again 
arose  during  the  Williams  controversy,  although  sought  for  and  asked 
to  present  himself,  enough  has  been  said  to  expose  the  guileful  Indian 
hand  of  the  hero  of  this  paper.-'*^'^ 

The  Bellanger  incident  was  a  fiction  of  Colonel  Henry  E.  East- 
man of  Green  Bay.  In  or  after  1847,  Colonel  Eastman,  a  lawyer  and  a 
prominent  citizen,  was  an  intimate  and  confidential  friend  of  Eleazer 
Williams.  Interested  in  French  history  and  in  the  decay  of  Bourbon 
power  Colonel  Eastman  wrote  a  romance  based  on  the  misfortunes 
of  young  Louis  and  made  Eleazer  Williams  the  chief  character.  The 
manuscripts  from  time  to  time  wore  loaned  to  him  to  read  at  his 
leisure.  Unknown  to  the  author  the  parts  were  copied  and  returned. 
An  account  of  the  death  in  New  Orleans  of  the  faithful  adherent.  Bel- 
langer, who  had  brought  the  dauphin  to  America  and  placed  him  in 
the  charge  of  Thomas  Williams,  was  one  of  the  features  of  this  ro- 
mance, as  it  is  one  of  the  features  of  ]\Ir.  Hanson's  romance.-"'*'^ 
To  the  amazement  of  Colonel  Eastman,  his  story  with  the 
addition  of  some  affidavits  and  other  special  proofs,  not  necessary  to 
iiis  imaginary  tale,  appeared  in  Putnam's  Magazine.  Oi  course  IClea- 
zer's  Journal  contained  the  matter,  of  course  it  was  exhibited  to  Mr. 
Hanson  and  is  ciuoted  from  at  length. The  information  of  thv* 

.'{()5.    Kobertson's  The  Litst  of  the  I'.ourl>on  Slory.  rntiiain's.  II.  n.  s.  US. 

;{(X>.  Smith's  KUazor  Williaius,  Wis.  Hist.  Coll.  VI.  .V.T.  C-iUni'l  l-jistiuau  hit, 
liciMi  ni.iyor  of  Green  IJay  and  was  licntenant-ColoniM  of  th  -  S<H'ond  W  sroa<in  ravatrr 
from  Niivi-mlior.  1, "Mil.  until  July,  IS'Vl.  Ills  stat«  inouis  as  t>  this  loiuan-i-  arc  in  imrt 
contirimtl  by  tlio  rccollert Ion  of  Si-nator  Timothy  (>.  lloWi-  »f  Wise  nisin  and  in  jjro.il 
iin  asure  by  tlie  ro<  ol!o(  tli>n  of  Odoncl  .laiii«  s  II.  Il.iw.-  oi"  Clil  ag.'. 

yoT.  Hanson's  The  Ixist  Prince.  3TS.  Tlie  joun  al  is  dat-  d  M.irc'i  1<).  is»S.  Mr. 
IJotiertson  found  tw«i  odltlons  of  tho  journal  of  this  date,  oxliUdtini:  lin|H)  t  int  d  (Ter- 
c  h«vs.     KoluM  tsou's  Tho  Tjist  of  the  Ilourbnn  Story,  Piitnaui's.   II.  u.  s.  90. 
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death  of  Bellanger  was  conveyed  to  Eleazer,  the  Journal  states,  hy 
letter  from  Thomas  Kimball  of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  The  name 
of  Mr.  Kimball  does  not  appear  again  in  Eleazer's  Journal,  the  orig- 
inal Kimball  letter  was  never  produced  for  inspection  and  ^Ir.  Han- 
son, although  he  went  to  New  Orleans  and  secured  some  very  incon- 
sequential affidavits,  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  could  find  no  trace 
of  Bellanger. •■^'^'^ 

In  1853  in  February,  Mr.  Hanson  published  in  the  second  number 
of  I^utnain's  Magaciitc  the  sensational  paper,  Ilaz'e  IVe  a~  Bourbon 
Among  Us?  which  is  said  to  have  added  twenty  thousand  nanie>  tc 
the  subscription  list  of  that  magazine.-'^'*  Immediately  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  article  in  England,  appeared  the  prince  de  Joinville">  emphatic 
denial  of  its  most  salient  feature,  and  Le  Ray  de  Chaumonl's  correc- 
tion of  Hanson  so  far  as  the  latter  had  mentioned  his  father.  As 
soon  as  the  first  article  appeared  attention  was  directed  where  nat- 
urally Eleazer's  attention  ought  to  have  been  first  directed — to  his 
mother,  Mary  Ann  Williams.  Of  course  much  excitement  was  aroused 
and  of  course  much  agitation  would  find  its  way  to,  and  affect,  the 
aged  mother.  On  ^vlarch  28.  1853.  an  affidavit  in  English,  prepared 
by  Father  Marcoux,  was  presented  to  and  executed  b^'  her.  In  plair. 
language  she  established  for  herself  the  doubtful  honor  of  l>eing  Elea- 
zer Williams*  mother — thus  confirming  the  statement  which  she  liad 
made  to  de  Lorimier  in  1851  and  confirming  the  oath  of  Eleazer  Wil- 
liams himself  in  January,  1850.  As  this  aflidavit  wa>  widely  published 
and  was  a  death  blow  to  Eleazer's  claims  there  was  need  to  counteract 
it.  This  was  attempted  by  means  oi  an  affidavit  in  Iro(|uois  sworn  to 
by  Mary  Ann  Williams  on  July  8.  1853.  As  I  do  not  rest  my  judgment 
concerning  Eleazer's  claims  iii)on  either  of  these  atlidavits  I  do  no- 
deem  it  necessary  to  publish  them.-'"'  As  to  the  latter,  however.  I 
wish  to  make  two  or  three  observation^. 

I.  So  far  as  the  affiant  had  aiiglit  to  do  with  it.  it  is  the  work  of 
a  person  considerably  over  ninety  years  of  a;-;e  who  was  so  distracted 
by  the  opponents  and  adherents  of  her  son  that  she  lost  what  little 
strength  of  intellect  a  monagenarian  might  have  otlierwise  had.  Thi-^ 
remark  applies  though  in  less  di  groe  to  the  affidax  it  of  March  j8.  1853. 

II.  The  affidavit  of  July  8.  1853.  was  written  by  the  person  most 
interested  in  its  contents — Eleazei  William--.  Thi>  is  proved  h\  the 
fact  that  the  original  dr.ift  of  the  dociunent  in  his  hamlwriting  with 
erastues  and  int<,i]itKations  .aiul  allowing  how  gr.adually  it  was  Iniili 
up.  was  found  amopj^  hi^  p.ipriN  .iftrr  h1■^  death,  and  bv  the-  further 
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fact  that  the  docunient  contains  those  improvements  in  the  Iroquois 
language  which  Eleazcr  had  many  years  before  invented."^ ^  Eleazer 
must  therefore  stand  convicted  of  preparing  for  the  signature  and  oath 
of  his  feeble  and  distracted  mother  a  document  which  involved  what  he 
knew  was  a  falsehood,  a  document  "indicating  an  apparent  purpose 
to  steal  the  desired  avowal  of  his  adoption  from  his  mother  without 
making  too  broad  an  issue."  Notwithstanding  the  duress  of  her  son's 
presence  when  she  executed  the  instrument  she  evinced  surprise  that 
he  should  claim  to  be  any  other  than  her  own  son  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  justice  who  took  her  oath,  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  adopted  which  Eleazer  had  inserted  after  his  name,  and  did  not 
intend  to  say  what  she  was  made  to  say."^- 

III.  This  affidavit,  written  in  Iroquois,  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish and  ]Mr.  Hanson  corrected  the  translation. What  shall  he  said 
of  this  affidavit  as  speaking  the  sentiment  of  ]\lary  Ann  Williams, 
when  we  rellect  that  it  was  signed  by  the  mark  of  a  woman  close  on 
to  one  hundred  years  of  age,  that  it  was  prepared  in  Iroquois  by  an 
unscrupulous  and  scheming  man  interested  in  upholding  a  petty  noto- 
riety and  th  It  its  translation  was  corrected  by  that  unscrupulous 
schemer's  most  ardent  and  indefatigable  lieutenant?  And  yet  not- 
withstanding this  Eleazer  did  not  dare  formulate  such  language  as 
would  make  his  mother  deliberately  den\-  her  child,  but  l^y  indirec- 
tion, by  insertion  .of  the  word  "'adopted''  in  two  places  and  by  denial 
of  unimportant  details  he  concocted  a  document  which  has  not  hel()ed 
his  case  in  any  particular  but  exposes  him,  and  I  tear,  Mr.  Hanson, 
to  great  *odium. 

One  more  incident  in  Eleazer's  life  before  his  leaving  it:  Erequcnl 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  attempts  to  secure  from  the  government 
indemnity  for  the  losses  sustained  by  Thomas  Williams  in  the  war  of 
1812.  Not  until  the  death  of  Thomas  and  his  widow  was  the  pmpcr 
reparation  made.  And  in  doing  this  justice  the  governnient  has  also 
done  justice  to  the  truth  of  hi-tory.  On  April  17,  185S.  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  AtYairs  reported  on  the  claim  of  •"hJeazer  Wil- 
liams, heir  of  Thomas  Williams."  fnidiug  the  hitter's  distinguished 
and  unrecompensed  military  services  and  his  great  pecuniary  sacrifices. 
They  found  ako  his  death  and  the  death  of  his  wiiiow  and  then 
found  that  she  left  ■•a>^  her  sole  heir  and  de\isee  her  son.  the  Re\. 
l-^leazer  Williams,  who  is  likewise  the  sole  sm  xiving  son  and  heir  of  the 
said  Thomas  Williams  '"  l\epre>eniati\ e  Pendleton  of  Ohio,  an  .uiite 
and  sagacious  lawyer,  reported  tlu-se  tindinizs  and  ih.u  they  uere 
"abundantly  proven  !>>  the  e\ idence."  ■ "     And  so.  within  ti\e  nioiuhs 
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of  his  death,  Eleazer  Williams  was  "abundantly  proven,"  by  evidence 
preserved  in  the  archives  at  Washington,  the  son — not  of  Louis  XVI., 
the  heir — not  of  France,  but  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Caughnawaga 
Indians,  Thomas  and  Aviary  Ann  Williams,  whose  paternity  for  twenty 
years  he  had  disowned  but  whose  heritage  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept. 

He  died  August  28.  iSsS,-*^!^  in  great  poverty,  suffering  from  want 
of  attention  and  from  the  necessaries  of  life.^i^  He  had  dwelt  mostly 
alone  in  a  neat  cottage  erected  by  friends  subsequent  to  the  publications 
which  excited  so  general  an  interest  in  1853.  ''His  habits  of  domstic 
economy  were  such  as  might  under  the  circumstances  be  alike  ex- 
pected in  one  reared  as  a  prince  or  a  savage;  and  his  household  pre- 
sented an  aspect  of  cheerless  desolation  without  a  mitigating  ray  of 
comfort  or  a  genial  spark  of  home  light.  His  neatly  finished  rooms 
had  neither  carpets,  curtains  nor  furniture  save  a  scanty  supply  of 
broken  chairs  and  invalid  tables;  boxes  filled  with  books,  the  gifts 
of  friends,  lay  stored  away  in  corners;  his  dining-table,  unmoved  from 
week  to  week  and  covered  with  the  broken  remains  of  former  repasts 
and  his  pantry  and  sleeping-room  disordered  and  filthy,  left  upon  the 
visitor  an  oppressive  feeling  of  homeless  solitude  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  efTace  from  the  memory.""*^' 

The  occupant  of  this  ill-kept  abode,  his  skin  turned  to  a  dark  red 
surely  betokening  his  Indian  descent. his  family  a  thousand  miles 
away  and  wilfully  deserted  by  himself,  his  hopes  and  ambitions  turned 
to  decay  and  ashes,  crept  scant  honored  into  a  lonely  grave.  His  son 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

It  must  have  been  observed  that  this  paper  has  consulorod  the 
dauphin  question  in  connection  with  Eleazer  Williams  entirely  from  the 
American  standpoint.  Granted  that  certain  actions  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionary government  in  1795.  granted  that  certain  actions  of  the 
restored  Bourbon  kings,  indicated  a  doubt  of  the  death  of  young  Louis 
in  the  Temple;  granted  that  the  frail  child  did  not.  as  a  matter  of 
history,  die  in  1795.  that  his  escape  was  accomplished,  that  he  received 
safe  asylum  in  Italy,  in  Englan<l.  in  America  even,  yet  still  Eleazer 
Williams  was  not  he.    Hervagault.  Pcrsat.  h\>nt»»live.  Mathuriii- r>ru- 
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neau,  Ojardais,  Meves,  Richemont,  Xaiindorff,  any  one  of  the  brood 
of  Bourbonic  upstarts,  had  better  reason  to  be  identified  as  that 
escaped  scion  of  unhappy  majesty  than  the  half-breed  Iroquois  whose 
lines  have  fallen  unto  us  in  this  paper,  who  was  born  more  than 
three  years  later  than  Louis,  at  a  place  removed  three  thousand  miles 
from  the  rock  of  Louis'  cradle,  of  a  parentage  not  Capetian  and  Aus- 
trian, but  Mohawk  and  ^^lassachusetts,  who  never  heard  the  eastern 
wash  of  the  Atlantic  waves  and  who  never  elbowed  royalty  save  on  Lake 
Michigan  and  at  Green  Bay. 

It  must  also  have  been  observed  that  this  paper,  although  brought 
into  late  being  as  a  consequence  of  The  Story  of  Louis  Xl'IL  of 
France  has  made  but  scant  mention  of  that  effort.  Purposely  so. 
Notwithstanding  the  author's  advertisement  that  her  volume  is  a 
"new  solution  of  a  historical  mystery",  notwithstanding  the  compli- 
ment of  Professor  Andrew  D.  White,  ex-minister  of  the  United  States 
to  Russia,  that  the  book  is  "beautiful  and  interesting"'  and  '"must  take 
the  leading  place  in  the  literature  of  the  subject"  and  that  "it  makes  out 
a  strong  case"-^''-^  one  cannot  avoid  wondering  whether  the  author  de- 
sires to  be  taken  seriously,  whether  she  does  not  intend  a  huge  gro- 
tesque. But  admitting  the  grave  purpose, ^20  this  nmst  be  said:  In  the 
pages  devoted  to  Eleazer  Williams  there  is  little  that  has  not  been 
condensed,  errors  and  all.  from  The  Lost  Prince;  the  book  abun- 
dantly deserves  the  characterization  of  The  Athenaeum,  "exceptionally 
tedious  and  ill-written  compilation"  i"^-!  that  portion  relating  to  Eleazer 
Williams  overflows  with  statements  for  which  no  proof  is  ten- 
dered, overflows  with  statements  for  which  no  proof  can  be  ten- 
dered. Two  or  three  specimens  of  the  inaccuracies  must  bo  pre- 
sented: Mrs.  Evans  states  that  Thomas  Williams'  mother  was  stolen 
by  the  Indians  from  Deerfield  in  1704=2-— Thomas  Williams'  mother 
was  not  born  until  after  1714.32".  Again,  it  is  related  that  certain 
French  travelers  visited  in  1794  in  Stockbridgc  "Mr.  Williams,  a  man 
of  social  and  political  importance,  founder  of  Williams  College. "'•''2* 
The  founder  of  Williams  College,  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  died  Sep- 
tember 8,  1755,'-^  nearly  forty  years  before  the  Frenchmen  visited 
Stockbridge.  Mrs.  Evans  may  be  excused  for  this  error,  for  she  bor- 
rowed it  from  Mr.  Hanson. •''2c  Once  more:  the  world  i^^  gravely  in- 
formed that  the  prince  de  Jninvillc  was  "the  eldo<t  ^^n  01  King  Lotii- 
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Philippe."  and  that  when  he  arrived  in  America  in  1841  *'one  of  his 
first  enquiries  was  whether  a  man  named  Eleazer  Williams  was  living 
among  the  Indians  of  Northern  New  York."-"--'  These  two  clauses  rest 
on  equal  authority,  the  latter  on  Eleazer  Williams^-^  and  the  former 
on  nothing.  Surely  Mrs.  Evans  should  have  known  that  while  she  was 
writing  her  book  in  England  a  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  elder  than  de 
Joinville,  was  then  living  in  Europe.  The  due  de  Nemours,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Louis  Philippe  died  aged  eighty-one  years  June  25.  1896.2-^^ 
Let  us  read  together  Macaulay's  criticism  of  ]\Ir.  Croker:  "We 
do  not  suspect  him  of  intentionally  falsifying  history.  But  of  this  high 
literary  misdemeanor  we  do  without  hesitation  accuse  him — that  he 
has  no  adequate  sense  of  the  obligation  which  a  writer,  who  professes 
to  relate  facts,  owes  to  the  public.  We  accuse  him  of  a  negligence  and 
an  ignorance  analogous  to  that  crassa  ncgligcntia  and  that  crassa 
ignorant ia  on  which  the  law  animadverts  in  magistrates  and  surgeon? 
even  when  malice  and  corruption  are  not  imputed.  We  accuse  him  01 
having  undertaken  a  work  which,  if  not  performed  with  strict  accuracy, 
must  be  very  much  worse  than  useless,  and  of  having  performed  it  a? 
if  the  difTerence  between  an  accurate  and  an  inaccurate  statement  was 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  looking  into  the  most  common  book  of  refer- 
ence."^so 

It  is  difficult  accurately  to  characterize  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hanson  in  his 
capacity  as  the  defender  and  promoter  of  Eleazer  Williams  and  his 
claims.  As  the  grand  nephew  of  Oliver  Goldsmith""^  he  may  be  ex- 
cused if  he  was  credulous  and  simple-minded.  But  so  much  imposi- 
tion was  practiced  by  Eleazer  Williams,  so  many  marvelous  tales  he 
related,  so  many  documents  he  boasted  of  but  nc\cr  exhibited,  so  many 
discrepancies  are  palpable  in  his  journals,  so  many  statements  unsub- 
stantiated, that  I  wonder  the  uttermost  extreme  of  gullibility  did  not 
become  suspicious.  That  j\Ir.  Hanson  wa^  an  enthusiastic  and  loyal 
advocate;  that  he  wrote  vigorous,  elegant  and  exciting  English:  that 
his  enthusiasm  became  contagious,  producing  adherents  who  are  still 
believers;  that  he  infected  other  reputable  ministers  whose  arguments 
and  evidence  were  superficially  powerful — all  these  things  arc  admitted. 
Whether  yiv.  Hanson's  investigations  and  probings  left  him  still  in 
his  heart  a  believer  in  the  statements  set  out  in  Tlu'  Lost  rr{nc.\ 
whctlier  at  his  death-''-  three  years  alter  the  book  was  printed  he 
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looked  back  with  satisfaction  and  self-approval  upon  his  volume,  I 
have  no  means  of  knov/ing.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  in  his  writings 
on  the  subject  now  in  hand  Mr.  Hanson  was  often  intemperate  and  not 
always  fair.  Notice  in  his  attack  upon  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams,  the  fol- 
lowing, italics  and  C[uotation  marks  included 

But  Dr.  Williams  contradicts  himself  in  a  manner  which  shows  how  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  of  his  recollections.  On  p.  174334  we  are  told  by  him 
Mr.  Williams  never  made  the  '  most  distant  nilitsion"  to  "his  ever  having  had  an 
interview  with  the  Prince  do  Joinvillc;"  and  lo!  on  p.  177  we  read,  "  lie  trpqiifnt I ■ 
told  in f  mid  my  family  that  this  visit  fro  n  the  ['ririno  was  in  ronspqiienre  of  his 
rel.'it  inn  shir)  to  his  wife,  and  tliat  he  received  his  presents  from  th?  sam-'  cans-. 
His  stories  here  were  much  at  variance  with  those  in  the  macazine."  I  w<  nder  witii 
what  Dr.  Williams'  stories  are  at  variance. 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Hanson,  but  it  is  strict  justice  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams — a  most  exemplary  and  truthful  man^"'' 
— to  write  that  the  former  has  deliberately  misquoted  the  latter.  On 
page  1/4  Dr.  Williams  is  recording  a  single  interview  with  Eleazer 
Williams — the  interview  in  1846  in  which  the  latter  gave  Dr.  William^ 
the  genealogical  particulars  quoted  in  this  paper — and  Dr.  William- 
states  that  at  that  interview  Eleazer  gave  him  the  "notice  of  his  family, 
without  ever  making  the  most  distant  allusion  to  his  royal  descent  or 
to  his  ever  having  had  an  interview  with  de  Joinvillc."  This  is  not 
contradictory  of  page  177 — Dr.  Williams  was  to  careful  to  make  such 
an  error.    Mr.  Hanson  was  not  fair  to  accuse  him  of  it. 

This  is  but  one  instance — cx  iino  discc  oiiuics.  I  am  constrained 
to  believe  that  in  his  loyalty  to  the  royal  pretensions  of  Eleazer  Wil- 
liams, in  his  pettish,  even  angry,  hostility  to  opposing  views,  in  his 
surcndering  the  calm  historical  judicial  sense  to  the  acrimoniousness 
of  the  advocate,'''''  Mr.  Hanson  became  uncandid  and  disingenuous. 
From  that  criticism  his  method  cannot  escape;  while,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  Eleazer  Williams,  his  character,  his  disposition,  his 
racial  propensities.  The  Lost  Prince  with  its  formidable  array  of 
empty  statements  can  be  ])ricked  and  i)rovcn  a  vain  l)ubblo. 

WILLIAM  WARD  W  KillT. 

,*W3.    Hniisun's  Tlio  I.n'^t  rrlii.'o,  J 12. 
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33»i.    .Mrs.  Kvans  is  irnilty  of  Ilk.'  unfalriu's^;.  Story  of  lA)uis  X\  11.,  S".. 
3'{7.    Tor  a  like  <  har;;o  ;i;riiinst  Mr.  Hanson  so<'  Mnuns'  IriKHMi.<  Iloiiil>.>n,  South- 
ern  Quartnly  lU'vli'w.  .Inly,  1S.'>3.  pajjo  l.V, 
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Children  of  the  Rev.  John  and  Eunice  (Mather)  Williams. 


Name. 


Eleazer 

Samuel 

Esther 

Stephen 

Eliaklm 

Eunice 

John 

Warliam 

Jeu)Ima 

Jcrusha 

Jerusha 


Date  of  Birth 

.fury  iC."  1088 
January  24.  1G90 
April  10,  IGOl 
May  14.  1G93 
Miy  1,  1095 
Sc.ptoml  or  1 7,  WM 
Jaruary  19,  10'.t.>< 


Date  of  Death 


Remarks 


iScptomher  21,  1742  .Minister  at  Mansiiidd.  Conn. 


ljuno  30.  1713 
j.March  12,  1751 
iJuno  10.  17S2 
j  April  15„  1G9G 
17SG 

Febrii.iry  2'.».  1701 


September  10,  1G90  Juno  22,  17."il 
September  3,  1701  ' 
Sei)temher  3,  1701 
January  15.  1704 


I  Town  ckrk  of  Deerlield 

j  Wife  of  Rev.  Jt.isepli  .Mearh.iiu 

[.Minister  at  I/ongineadow  00  years 

!('.ipli\e  at  Caughn.i w.iu'a 
Killed  at  the  ma^^sa*  n« 
.Minister  at  Wall  ham 


SepteniiuT  11.  1701  [ 
js.'ptembor  10.  1701' 
i February  29.  1704  , 


Killed  at  the  aia.<saoro 
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Charles  Langlade -First  Settler  of  Wisconsin 

MONTGOMERY  E.  MciNTOSIl 


Charles  Langlade  — First  Settler  of  Wisconsln. 


In  the  regiment  of  Carignan-Salieres  and  the  company  of  Loubias. 
which  followed  the  flag  of  France  across  the  sea  in  the  year  1665,  was 
Pierre  Mouet,  sieur  de  ]\Ioras,  a  young  man  who  bore  the  rank  of  en- 
sign. This  young  man,  who  founded  in  New  France  the  family  from 
which  sprang  the  first  settler  of  Wisconsin,  was  the  son  of  Bertrand 
Mouet,  sieur  de  ]Moras,  and  he  was  born  at  Castelsarrasin,  Basso 
Guienne,  about  the  year  1639.  From  Castelsarrasin  also  came  La 
iUotte-Cadiliac,  the  founder  of  Detroit.  A  few  years  after  his  arrival 
in  Canada,  Pierre  r^Iouet  went  to  live  in  the  Seignory  of  Xicolet,  a 
forest  domain  lying  on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the 
outlet  of  Lake  St.  Pierre.  This  Seignory,  which  was  given  by  the 
King  to  Arnold  Loubias,  the  captain  of  3»Iouet's  company,  took  its 
uame  from  that  Jean  Nicolet  who  visited  Wisconsin  in  1634.  It 
passed  to  Michael  Cresse,  upon  the  return  of  Loubias  to  France,  and 
the  young  soldier  from  Castelsarrasin,  who  in  1668  had  married 
Marie  Tcupin,  a  native  of  Canada,  went  to  live  in  the  wilderness  of 
Nicolet,  with  other  families  whom  Cresse  induced  to  settle  there. 

In  this  community  of  pioneers  Pierre  iNIouet,  who  was  a  worthy 
man.  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  reared  a  famih'  of  five  sons 
?nd  two  daughters.  He  died  in  1693.  The  eldest  son,  Pierre,  was  born 
in  1669,  and  he  called  himself,  like  his  father.  Mouet  de  Moras,  but  his 
descendants,  who  are  numerous  in  the  County  of  Xicolet  and  other 
parts  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  have  for  many  years  been  known 
simply  by  the  name  of  Moras.  As  a  further  reminder  of  the  early 
settlement  01  the  family  in  this  neighborhood,  an  island  at  the  m«>uth 
of  the  Nicolet  river  is  called  Moras.  It  was  customary  in  Xcw 
France,  at  this  period,  for  every  family  that  laid  claim  to  gentle  bh^oil, 
or  was  particularly  prominent,  to  bestow  new  names  upon  all  its 
sons  except  the  eldest,  who  took  his  father's  name.  Sometimes  the 
name  cho.scn  was  that  of  a  locality  in  Xcw  I'rance  or  in  old  France, 
and  sometimes  it  was  an  ancestral  one.  In  accordance  with  this  cus- 
tom, Augustin.  a  son  of  Pierre  Mouot  the  younger  and  grandson  ot 
the  soldier  immigrant,  assumed  the  name  of  Langlade,  which  is  uoi  vm- 
coninion  in  the  records  of  that  time  and  which  a  M>n  of  Augustui  wa-^ 
to  make  famous  in  the  annals  of  colonial  warfare. 
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The  name  Langlade  is  not  unknown  to  Frcncli  history.  In  the 
Nouvclle  Biographic  Gcncrale,  edited  by  D'Hoeffer  (Paris,  i852).  there 
is  an  account  of  Jac(iues  de  Langlade,  Baron  de  Saumieres,  who  was- 
born  in  1620  and  died  in  1680.  He  is  referred  to  in  Sismondi's  His- 
tory of  France.  The  Wisconsin  pioneer  is  often  referred  to  as  "De 
Langlade."  but  he  called  himself  simply  ''Charles  Langlade":  at 
least  such  is  his  signature  in  the  marriage  register  of  ]\Iackinac. 

In  his  youth  Augustin  Langlade  became  a  fur  trader,  and  about 
formed  to  trade  with  the  Western  tribes,'  he  went  to  ^lackinac,  then 
the  year  1727,  when  an  organization  called  the  Sioux  Company  was 
called  Michiliimackinac.  There  he  married  an  Indian  woman  of  the 
Ottawa  tribe,  Domitilde,  widow  of  Daniel  Villeneuve  and  sister  of 
Nissowaquet,  the  most  influential  chief  of  the  Ottawas.  Of  this  mar- 
riage a  son  was  born  in  May,  1729,  and  on  the  9th  of  that  month 
Charles  ^Michel  Langlade  was  baptized.  The  young  half-breed  grew 
up  a  child  of  the  forest,  though  he  had  some  advantages  incident  to  his 
residence  at  so  important  a  post  as  Mackinac.  The  Jesuit  mission- 
aries stationed  there  taught  him,  and  he  appears  to  have  acquired  a 
better  fund  of  general  information  than  was  common  to  the  children 
of  Frenchmen  born  in  these  wilds,  but  his  education  did  not  advance 
far  enough  to  prevent  him  from  being  essentially  an  illiterate  man.- 
But  if  his  education  was  in  some  respects  neglected.  Langlade  had  the 
best  training  possible  to  fit  him  for  the  savage  warfare  of  the  woods; 
the  rifle,  the  scalping  knife  and  the  tomahawk  were  familiar  to  him  from 
earliest  childhood,  and  it  is  related  that  while  yet  a  child  of  tender 
years,  he  was  taken  with  a  war  party.  His  uncle.  Nissowaquet 
(or  La  Fourche).  so  the  tale  runs,  had  a  dream  in  which  it  was  revealed 
to  him  that  a  certain  hostile  band,  which  had  twice  offered  successful 
resistance  to  the  Ottawa  warriors,  could  be  conciuered  only  by  taking 
young  Langlade  with  the  attacking  ])arty.  Accordingly  the  lad  accom- 
panied the  expedition  and  the  C^ttawas.  inspired  by  a  superstitious  be- 
lief in  the  influence  of  his  presence,  put  the  enemy  to  rout.  It  is  certaiir 
that  even  in  his  boyhood  Langlade  had  a  most  remarkable  power  over 
the  Ottawas.  and  whether  this  was  due  to  savage  superstition  or  to 
his  natural  force  and  ai^ility  as  a  leader,  it  was  a  circumstance  that 
stood  him  in  good  stead  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Augustin  and  Charles  Langlade  visited  Green  Bay.  then  called 
Bay  de  Puants.  about  the  year  1745.''    Their  trips  to  Green  Ba>'  wore 

1.  Li's  CaiunliiMi.s  (Ic  I/Oufst.  .Volcnow  !(»  IcMixMit  is  <liio  to  IU>njiunin  Siilt«\  tlio 
ranndinn  hiMtorinn.  for  inforiiintion  roirariiliiir  I .aMirlatlf's  finnily. 

2.  Tasso  sjtys:  ".V  ^uocomnr  t<^  rrn>  Maniuotto,  pn  lul  ly  F.'ithcr  .T.nnu.Ty.  cnro 
him  hv'^son.*;  ninl  rdinnxTHVcl  liis  odvi  ation." 

.1.  Frcilorlok  .T.  Tiirn«'r.  VU.  D..  s;iy;4  In  lils  ni<  noirrapli  on  "Tlu^  C'  ara  to-  .t  d 
Inflnnnro  of  flio  Iiiill.in  'I'r.'ulo  In  Wisconsin"  thnt  "Ah.  ut  tlio  mldillo  of  tho  c  -wwy, 
Anjrusdn        l*inL'l.'nl<«  ni.mlo  r,n*on  Ti.\y  Ms  trndin?  1  o«t.     .Vitrr  PomI.-io  s 

riiarlrs  dt'  I«"iii>.'l!nl<'  iiimli'  the  idnoii  his  pornuinpnt  n>sld<  me  and  n  I'tt'o  s-til  ncnt 
grpw  up." 
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frequent  after  that,  and  they  put  themselves  on  a  friendly  looting  with 
the  ^fenoniinees  and  other  tribes,  made  arrangements  to  receive  and 
store  furs,  and  hiid  claim  to  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  Fox.  River. 

It  was  a  lonely  and  savage  shore  to  which  the  father  and  son 
came.  The  broad  river  tlowed  through  the  forest  primeval,  and  the 
Indian  was  still  so  completely  the  master  of  the  country  that  the 
trader,  paddling  on  his  way,  found  himself  hailed  at  Little  Butte  des 
Morts  and  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Outagamies.  who,  like  cer- 
tain barons  of  old,  claimed  toll  from  all  who  passed  their  way.  On  the 
east  bank  of  the  Fox,  so  close  to  the  water  that  the  river  splashed  about 
the  door,  and  laden  canoes  bumped  against  the  threshold.^  the  Lang- 
lades  built  the  first  house  in  the  settlement  that  came  to  be  called 
Green  Bay.  A  few  settlers,  mostly  half-breeds,  gathered  about  the 
little  trading-  post,  but  the  growth  of  the  hamlet  was  slow,  and  in  1785 
there  were  at  Green  Bay  not  more  than  seven  white  families,  who, 
with  tiieir  servants,  numbered  some  fifty-six  souls. ^ 

After  his  arrival  at  Green  Bay.  young  Langlade  did  not  have  to 
wait  long  for  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  prowess  as  a  fighting  man. 
On  the  west  bank  of  the  Fox,  half  a  league  from  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  stood  Fort  St.  Francis,  where  Qiarlevoix  and  ^Montigny  had 
gone  in  1721.  and  around  whose  oak  stockade  the  turbulent  Fo.x  tribe 
had  waged  bloody  contlict  for  many  years.  In  1746  the  commandant 
at  Fort  St.  Francis  was  Captain  de  Villiers.  One  night  after  a  supper 
at  which  the  wine  flowed  freely,  de  \*illiers  went  across  the  river  to  a 
council  of  the  Sacs  and  demanded  possession  of  a  boy  of  the  Fox  tribe, 
to  whom  the  Sacs  had  gi^-en  refuge.  The  chiefs  discussed  the  propo- 
sition with  their  usual  gravity  and  deliberation,  and  becoming  impa- 
tient, the  high-spirited  Frenchman  fired  his  gun  and  killed  tlircc  mem- 
bers of  the  council.  De  Villiers  paid  for  this  brutal  act  with  his  life, 
for  the  next  moment  an  Indian  shot  him  through  the  heart.  It  wn? 
considered  necessary  to  avenge  the  white  man's  death,  and  Cliarles 
Langlade  led  an  attack  upon  the  Sacs,  whose  village  was  destroyed  ant! 
the  Indians  themselves  dispersed.  .-Vs  a  result  of  this  and  lesser 
affrays,  the  rejiutation  and  intluence  of  Langlade  increased,  and  he 
became  known  as  a  shrewd  and  bold  leader. 

For  some  years  the  Langlades  continued  to  journey  (o  and  fro 
between  Mackinac  and  Green  Bay.  The  trade  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged increased,  but  its  richest  rewards  went  to  others,  more  cunning 
and  less  honc-t  than  they.  It  was  the  time  of  Bigot,  the  inten<lant. 
and  of  Cadet,  the  commissary  general,  and  even  on  such  far-away  posts 
as  Green  Bay,  the  oflicial  brigands  who  dwelt  at  Montreal  and  Quebec 
laid  a  corrupting  hand.    Within  ten  years  after  the  Lmgladcs'  first 

\.    "Ilivfnrlo  rjroon  r.n.r."  imup  O.V 
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visits  the  trade  of  this  post  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  for  the 
purposes  of  government  trade  alone,  $18,000"  worth  of  supplies,  mainly 
trinkets  to  gratify  the  Indian  love  of  tinery,  were  annually  required. 
Ihe  government  dealt  with  the  Indians  through  the  othcers  of  the 
fort,  and  Bougainville.  Montcalm's  brave  and  capable  aide-de-camp, 
declared  that  of  all  the  goods  sent  as  gifts  from  the  King  to  the  In- 
dians, two-thirds  were  stolen  and  the  rest  sold.  "At  the  post  of 
Green  Bay,"  says  Parkman,  "the  partisan  officer  Marin,  and  Rigaud. 
the  Governor's  brother,  made  in  a  short  time  a  profit  of  three  hun<lred 
and  twelve  thousand  francs."  While  all  this  plundering  was  going 
on  about  them,  the  Langlades  succeeded  only '  moderately,  but  they 
stood  well  with  the  representatives  of  the  government,  and  on  the 
whole  appear  to  have  fared  better  than  most  of  the  traders  who  pur- 
sued fortune  into  these  wilds.  Often  their  sojourn  at  Green  Bay  was 
attended  with  great  danger,  and  Charles  sometimes  had  to  dispose  of 
a  troublesome  Indian  by  offering  to  adjust  their  differences  by  a 
resort  to  personal  combat. 

Events  were  presently  to  call  the  young  trader  to  a  wider 
field  of  action.  The  French  noted  with  apprehension  that  the 
English  were  gaining  a  firm  foothold  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
In  1749  Celoron  de  Bienville  had  gone  through  that  region,  nail- 
ing upon  trees  tin  plates,  on  which  the  arms  of  France  were 
stamped,  and  burying  in  the  earth  plates  of  lead,  inscribed  with  a 
declaration  of  the  French  King's  claim  upon  the  territory.  These  cer- 
emonies, and  negotiations  with  the  Indians,  alike  proving  ineffectual 
against  the  English,  the  harrying  of  the  trading  posts  established  by  the 
intruders  was  begun.  On  the  Miami  River,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
stream  now  called  Lorainc  Creek,  was  a  village  of  the  ^[iami  Indians, 
where  several  English  traders  were  resident.  The  chief  of  this  village 
was  called  by  the  English  Old  Britain,  in  token  of  his  firm  friendship 
f<T  them;  but  to  the  French  he  was  known  as  the  Demoiselle.  The 
village  itself  the  French  called  Picpie  Town,  a  name  which,  on  the 
tc;  gues  r.f  Englishmen,  speedily  became  Pickawillany. 

This  ])lace.  with  its  English  traders  and  its  Indians  friendly  to  the 
enemies  of  France,  was  a  th()rn  in  the  lle^li  of  tlu>  Canadians.  La 
Jonquicre.  who  hafl  lately  come  to  govern  Canada.  <.>r<lered  Celoron  de 
BienvilU  to  attack  Pickawillany.  bnt  the  order  w;>.s  not  obeyed  and  La 
Jon(iuiere  fretted  himself  to  de;ith  and  was  succeeded  by  Baron  de 
Longuei!  before  a  move  was  n.iade  in  the  OWu^  eonntrx  .  The  new  Gi->v- 
ernor  gave  peremptoiy  onU'rs  to  bieal;  \\\^  the  troublesome  nest  of 
traders  on  the  Miami,  and  tlu'  man  to  do  the  w(Mk  wa^  fomid  in 
Charles  Langlade.  Just  what  brought  L.inglade  to  the  notice  of  th-'«se 
••vlio  were  tlirecting  I'reneh  alT.iirs  is  not  known,  hut  nti  doubt  his 

6.    "Ilislorlc  CJrcin  Hay."  jmi:.'  ;tS. 
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strong  and  growing  intluence  over  the  Ottawas  and  Ojibways  had  made 
him  more  or  less  known  at  all  the  French  posts  along  the  lakes; 
moreover,  the  Indians  among  whom  he  lived  constituted  the  most 
available  force  for  the  purpose.' 

In  June,  two  hundred  and  fifty  Ottawa  and  Ojibway  warriors  left 
Mackinac,  with  Langlade  in  command;  making  a  stop  at  Detroit,  the 
band  pressed  on.  skirting  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Erie  and  finally 
reaching  the  mouth  of  the  ^liami.  up  which  the  canoes  swarmed. 
From  Raymond's  fort  Langlade  led  his  force — a  greased  and  painted 
rabble,  in  the  words  of  Parkman — through  the  forest  surrounding 
Pickawillany.  The  attacking  party  came  upon  the  village  at  about  9 
o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  June  21.  The  Demoiselle  was  not  only 
surprised,  but  he  was  in  no  condition  to  make  a  vigorous  defense.  ;or 
the  reason  that  most  of  his  braves  were  absent  on  their  summer  hunt. 
In  the  fight  that  followed  the  Demoiselle  and  thirteen  ^liamis  were 
killed.  Of  the  eight  white  men  in  the  place,  five  shut  themselves  in 
their  warehouse  and  held  out  for  some  hours,  when  they  surrendered. 
The  others  were  caught  by  Langlade's  Indians  outside  the  gate  of 
the  palisade.  The  post  was  plundered  with  a  completeness  that  gave 
keen  delight  to  the  French  authorities,  and  that  there  might  he  no 
doubt  of  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  Demoiselle,  Langlade's  warriors 
boiled  and  ate  that  doughty  chieftain.  "Seventy  years  of  missionaries," 
Parkman  observes,  "had  not  weaned  them  from  cannibalism.'' 

This  easy  victory  not  only  struck  a  severe  blow  at  English  trade 
in  the  Ohio  country,  but  it  gave  Langlade  great  prestige,  both  among 
the  Indians  and  with  the  colonial  administration.  Duquesne.  the  new 
governor,  recommended  him  for  a  pension  of  two  hundred  francs  and 
Langlade  returned  to  Mackinac  covered  with  glory. ^ 

For  nearly  three  years  after  his  exploit  in  the  Ohio  country.  Lang- 
lade confined  himself  to  peaceful  i")ursuits.  dividing  his  time  between 
Mackinac  and  Green  Bay.  Basking  in  the  favor  of  the  government, 
respected  and  obeyed  by  the  tribes  of  the  lake  country,  he  prospered 
in  his  affairs,  and  the  little  trading  post  at  Green  Bay  grew  in  impor- 
tance. It  was  during  this  period,  on  August  12.  1754.  that  Langlade 
married  Charlotte  Ambroisine  Bourassa.  a  young  woman  <m"  pure 
French  blood.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Mackinac^  and  Father 
Le  Franc,  a  Jesuit  missionary.  i)erformed  the  cerennmy.  Madame 

7.  Ac('«ir<liii?  to  tl:(>  Mii<  kinnc  roL-lstcr,  I  .iiikIhiIo  whs  rn  ollod  m  a  <  ad.M  In  tl* 
anuy  iit  lenst  !\s  curly  a<  lT,"">o. 

8.  In  rarkiniin's  fircdunt  of  tlu*  iift'air  nt  rickjiwlllaiiy,  Drquost  c  's  q'l.  'ol  a- 
eaylnp  of  I^nn'-'lntlo:  "As  ho  is  not  In  flu^  Kinp's  sorv  rc.  sinil  I  .-js  tnan  loJ  a  ?q»  nv.  1 
will  nsk  for  liiin  only  a  iKii>l(.n  of  12."0  frat'(\«,  which  will  tlatti-r  I  lin  nrtiit«lv.'* 
Montrahn  nu<\  Wnlf.-.  Vol  I.,  papo  sr.. 

0.   Tho  (;rl>.'non  M-  inuir  says  .Monlroal,   1  ut   tl  0  Maokli  ai    r.  r  nl  •     on  a'n 
roplstry  of  tlio  innrrlapo. 
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J^angladc  appears  to  liave  been  her  husband's  superior  in  refinement 
and  education.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Rene  Bourassa.  a  retired  voy- 
ageur,  and  tradition  credits  her  with  uncommon  graces  of  person  and 
aniiabiJity  of  character. ^'^  The  same  record  that  gives  us  the  date  of 
Langlade's  marriage  bears  witness  to  the  existence  of  Indian  slavery 
at  that  time,  for  it  appears  that  in  November.  1754,  Father  Le  Franc 
united  in  marriage  Charles,  slave  of  Sieur  Bourassa.  and  Marie,  slave 
of  Charles  Langlade. 

Langlade's  honeymoon  was  hardly  over  when  he  was  again  sum- 
tnoned  to  raise  the  tribes  and  take  the  war-path  against  the  English. 
The  con  ict  which  hac'.  begun  m  attacks  on  remote  trading  posts  had 
now  bcconie  general,  -and  Braddock  was  on  his  way  with  a  force  of 
British  regulars  to  attack  Fort  Duquesne,  which  had  been  built  by  the 
French  where  the  Allegheny  and  the  Monongahcla  unite  to  form  the 
Ohio  River.  Langlade  assembled  a  much  larger  force  than  the  one 
which  he  had  led  against  the  Demoiselle  three  years  before,  and  again 
the  flotilla  of  canoes  came  down  the  lakes,  manned  by  a  motley  crew, 
mostly  Pottawattomies.  Ottawas  and  Ojibways. 

Among  the  men  who  served  in  this  expedition  were  several  whose 
names  are  particularly  associated  with  Wisconsin  history,  including 
Gautier  de  Verville.  Amable  de  Gere  and  ^^lachar.  the  last  named  a 
man  from  whom  many  residents  of  this  state  trace  their  descent. '•^ 
During  the  first  week  of  July,  1755.  Langlade  and  his  band  arrived 
at  Fort  Duquesne.  and  they  encamped  without  the  walls  of  the  fori, 
where  other  Lidians  from  every  part  of  Canada  were  gathered.  In  all 
eight  hundred  warriors  were  there,  with  scalping  knife  and  tomahawk, 
to  assist  in  the  defense  of  the  place.  Langlade's  braves  are  described 
by  Parkman  as  '"unmitigated  heathen"  and  in  the  same  category  the 
historian  places  Pontiac.  who  is  said  to  have  been  there."'-.  .Augustin 
Grignon.  who  had  the  story  of  the  fight  from  the  lips  of  Langlade,  his 
grandfather.  exj-Mcsscd  the  belief  that  Pontiac  was  in  the  party  led 
by  the  contpieror  of  Pickawillany.  but  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

On  the  8th  of  July  scouts  brouglit  W(M-(1  to  the  lv)rt  that  Braddock 
was  not  more  than  eighteen  miles  distant;  on  the  morning  of  the  qtli, 
gunpowder  and  bullets  were  served  without  >tint  to  the  Indians,  and 
james  Smith,  a  prisoner,  looking  down  from  the  ramparts  of  the  fort. 

10.  rnrkiiiiin  lof.  rs  with  sonic  ronf onipt,  in  Lis  a-«ount  of  111,'  fig  it  at  Pli  k- 
Bwlllany.  to  l.:iii«J;i.l.''s  li;ivln^'  mnrrioil  a  .sqiijiw:  ajraiii  in  «!o<«Tiliin tlip  <mui  II  <-f 
Inin.Mus  niU.-O  hy  Monlciilni  al  I'oit  WilMani  lli-iuy  Olouloalm  iw.d  Wolf,-.  V,  1  !.. 
jt.iuc  -l.Hi;),  tlu'  histuiijin  sp  .ilvs  of  I..nii:.'i;i.io  iis  li.ivln-  ••li>fr  his  s-inaw  \\lf,>  a'  NPo  1- 
Jlliiii.i(  Uin:i<'  to  j..lri  till'  \\;ir."  As  :i  nuitlor  of  fa  •!  ih  T'  is  n  »  i  ro  .f  t' at  I  a  ip  .uio 
was  I'vor  juarriod  to  a  smumw.  Ho  lia<i  a  nam  al  mhi  l<y  a  i  Ottawa  wonnii  wlio 
Jlvod  at  .^^al■l;lna<■.  ami  this  smi  \>n\\'  liis  iiaino. 

11.  Ciliriioirs  Kocoil..,  thins.  \nl.  III..  Wis..  Hist.  t"..Ili. 
VJ.    r.irkniai).  .Monl«  iiliii  ami  Wol.'c.  >dl.  1..  p  .^c  l>  ;». 
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saw  the  painted  savages  excitedly  preparing  lor  battle. According 
to  the  ollicial  records,  the  party  sent  out  to  intercept  the  British  con- 
sisted of  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  Indians,  thirty-six  French  ofti- 
cers  and  cadets,  seventy-two  regular  soldiers  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  Canadians.  The  departure  from  Fort  Duquesne  was  made  at 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the  accounts  of  what  followed  vary  so 
essentially,  with  respect  to  the  part  Langlade  bore  in  the  action,  that 
it  is  best  to  give  them  some  consideration  before  going  on  with  the 
story  of  the  attack.  Augustin  Grignon  says  that  Beaujeu.-thc  French 
officer  in  command,  hesitated  to  attack  the  English:  that  Langlade 
went  to  him  and  represented  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  but  that  the 
attack  should  at  once  begin;  that  Beaujeu  made  no  reply,  whereupon 
Langlade  called  the  chiefs  together  and  caused  them  to  demand  orders 
to  fight,  after  all  of  which  Beaujeu' reluctantly  gave  the  command  to 
attack, 

Another  accoimt  says  that  the  Indians  and  not  Beaujeti  were 
reluctant  to  fight.  The  plan  to  ambuscade  the  English  was  adopted 
on  the  day  before  the  battle,  and  Parkman  says  that  the  suggestion 
seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  Beaujeu,  though  another  officer,  Du- 
mas, claimed  to  have  origmated  it.'-'  It  is  further  said  that  the  Indians 
at  first  utterh'  refused  to  march  against  Braddock  and  that  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  Beaujeu  induced  them  to  follow  him.  Park- 
man,  whose  authority  was  the  relation  of  Godefroy.  in  Shea's  "Baliille 
du  Malanguculc,''  says  that  the  Indians  proved  refractory  and  that 
three  hundred  of  them  left  him  and  did  not  rejoin  the  attacking  party 
until  the  English  had  crossed  the  river. 

The  undisputed  fact  is  that  the  French  and  Indians  were  three 
liours  and  a  half  in  making  a  march  of  seven  miles,  which  is  sufficient 
proof  that  some  extraordinary  circumstance  delayed  their  progress. 
In  the  meantime,  Braddock's  army  had  crossed  the  Monongahcla. 
The  soldiers  had  halted  in  the  shade  to  eat  their  dinner  and  rest, 
and  the  Indians,  peering  betwetcn  the  trees,  could  sec  the  red-coated 
officers  with  napkins  pinned  upon  their  breasts.  Whatever  may  have 
been  Beaujcu's  hesitancy  about  engaging  Braddock,  he  did  not  need 
the  stimulus  of  Langlade  or  any  one  else  when  the  moment  for  action 
arrived.  The  vanguard  of  the  British  suddenly  saw  a  strange  figure 
burst  out  upon  the  ]iath  from  the  dark  forest:  it  wa^  Beaujeu,  in  In- 
dian hunting  dress,  and  he  halted  and  waved  his  hat  as  a  signal.**^ 
The  Indians  and  French  fired  one  volley  and  then  posted  themselves 
behind  trees  and  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  ravines,  whetice  they 
poured  out  a  fire  thnt  demoralized   Braddock's   men.    Beaujeu  was 

13.  rnrkninii.  Moiifiiliii  mid  W.ilfi«.  Vol.  I..  i>a'.-o  20.K 

14.  Wis.  Hist.  CoiiK..  Vol.  vn. 

15.  rurkiiiiin.  Montciilin  .nn.l  W,,lfi>,  V..1.  ]..  j  n;:o  -Jll. 
IC,.    Klri^-funrs  iristury  ..f  Cjii;!.!:).   Vol,   111..  IT'.t. 
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killed  early  in  the  fight.  Langlade  told  his  grandson  that  it  was  his 
first  care,  after  the  rout  of  the  English,  to  search  the  stores  found  in 
Braddock's  camp  and  pour  all  the  liquor  upon  the  ground.  This 
filled  the  Indians  with  sorrow,  which  they  endeavored  to  assuage 
by  plundering  the  dead.  There  was  such  rivalry  for  possession  of 
the  gay  uniforms  and  other  spoil,  that  two  of  Langlade's  young  men. 
La  Choisie  and  Rocheblave,  contended  bitterly  for  the  purse  and  trap- 
pings of  an  ofiicer  whose  body  each  claimed  to  have  discovered  first; 
La  Choisie  took  the  purse,  but  next  morning  he  was  found  murdered 
and  his  gold  was  gone. 

Langlade  has  often  been  referred  to  as  the  man  who  achieved  the 
defeat  of  Braddock,  as  though  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  of  his 
having  brought  about  the  attack  on  the  British  troops.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  evidence  is  very  far  from  warranting  any  such  declaration. 
We  have  it  upon  the  authority  of  the  other  French  officers  who  were 
at  Fort  Duquesne,  that  when  Beaujeu  left  the  fort  it  was  in  accordance 
with  a  plan,  agreed  upon  the  night  before,  to  contest  Braddock's  pas- 
sage of  the  Monongahela.  If,  as  the  narrative  of  Grignon  (who  gives 
Langlade's  account  of  the  affair)  would  lead  us  to  believe,  the  Indians 
were  consumed  with  a  desire  to  engage  the  soldiers  of  Braddock,  and 
had  to  overcome  the  fears  of  Beaujeu,  it  seems  very  curious  that  none 
of  the  warriors  were  so  far  carried  away  by  their  zeal  as  to  find  out 
how  near  the  British  were.  Braddock's  army  had  forded  the  Monon- 
gahela in  the  bright  sunshine  of  a  summer  morning.  Supposing  that 
I  he  enemy  would  have  scouts  posted  to  observe  his  movements,  the 
English  commander  resolved  that  his  men  should  cross  the  stream 
in  the  most  imposing  array  possible.  Accordingly  his  force  marched 
out  from  the  forest  and  into  the  river,  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  dress 
parade,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  Indian  or  Frenchman  viewed 
this  picturesque  spectacle;  indeed,  there  is  evidence  that  the  Indians 
prevented  Beaujeu  from  arriving  in  time  to  give  battle  at  the  ford. 
Many  writers  have  referred  to  the  attack  on  Braddock  as  an  ambus- 
cade, but  Parkman  points  out  that  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  English  were  more  surprised  than  the  French 
and  Indians,  when  the  encounter  came.  It  is  as  well  established  as  any 
fact  in  connection  with  Braddock's  defeat,  that  the  man  who  led  the 
attacking  party,  and  who  there  is  every  reason  to  suj-jj^osc  was  Beaujeu, 
came  suddenly  upon  the  English,  and  that  his  followers,  trooping- 
along  in  a  body  behind  him,  fired  a  volley  before  they  took  the  pre- 
caution of  placing  trees  between  themselves  and  the  British  guns. 
That  Beaujeu  was  killed  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  all  accounts  agree, 
and  the  statement  in  Grignon's  recollections  that  Langlade  and  his 
Indians  had  to  force  the  issue  of  battle  is  practically  unsupported. 
Finally,  the  wretched  behavior  of  the  British  regulars  conlribute-I 
(luite  as  much  to  the  defeat  of  P.r;ul(l(K-k  as  .uiy  (^ther  circumstance: 
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they  shot  one  another,  they  shot  their  officers,  they  shot  everybody 
hut  the  enemy,  and  their  rout  was  not  the  result  of  any  French  or  In- 
•dian  strategy.  There  were  many  in  England  who  could  not  contain 
their  indignation  when  they  heard  how  miserably  the  battle  was 
fought,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  troops  was  general.  Another 
thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  Indians  have  always  shown 
an  extreme  reluctance  to  meet  regular  soldiers  under  any  conditions 
which  do  not  provide  the  savage  with  a  moderate  assurance  of  his 
own  personal  safety,  while  at  the  same  time  affording  him  -an  oppor- 
tunity to  shoot  from  ambush,  or  otherwise  take  his  foe  by  surprise. 
On  this  occasion  the  Indians  under  Langlade  were  marching  against 
a  formidable  force,  which  not  only  exceeded  them  in  numbers,  but 
was  armed  and  equipped  with  a  completeness  never  before  seen  in 
any  military  expedition  which  had  penetrated  that  wilderness.  The 
Indians  were  well  aware  of  this,  and  from  all  that  we  know  about 
Indian  character  and  methods  of  warfare,  and  from  all  the  evidence 
adducable  on  the  point,  we  are  justified  in  declining  to  believe  that  it 
was  the  impetuous  valor  of  his  savage  allies  which  hurried  Beaujeu  on 
to  battle.  But  whether  Langlade  did  or  did  not  take  the  initiative 
in  the  attack  on  Braddock,  it  is  certain  that  his  part  in  that  mem- 
orable battle,  which  is  called  the  most  important  ever  won  by  In- 
dians, was  a  leading  one.  That  the  French  reports  give  him  scant 
credit  is  no  reflection  upon  his  services,  for  the  regular  officers 
were  seldom  generous  in  their  recognition  of  the  colonial  troops. 
It  is  beyond  question  that  in  his  lifetime,  and  immediately  after  the 
fight.  Langlade  was  credited  with  having  accomplished  Braddock's 
overthrow.^ ' 

When  The  news  of  the  battle  reached  England,  Colonel  James 
AVolfe  was  in  garrison  at  Winchester  with  his  regiment,  and  the  tid- 
ings moved  him  to  wrath.  "The  cowardice  of  the  men."  he  wrote, 
"exceeded  the  ignorance  of  the  chief. ''^^^  He  went  on  to  declare  that 
he  had  a  mean  opinion  of  the  British  infantry  and  said  that  they  often 
"killed  their  officers  and  one  another  in  their  confusion.  Interest  is 
lent  to  this  observation  by  the  fact  tliat,  a  few  years  later,  troops  under 
the  command  of  James  Wolfe  were  to  fare  badly  at  the  hands  of 
Langlade,  and  to  escape  narrowly  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Braddock's 
men:  A  chronicle  of  that  time  says:  "The  European  troops  whose 
cowardice  has  thus  injured  their  country  are  the  same  that  ran  away 
so  shamefully  at  Pre-ton-Pans.'"''^  A  list  published  in  The  Boston 
Gazette  soon  after  the  event  gives  Braddock's  loss  as  five  hundred 

17.  Biirtroyne,  Doroystcr  nnd  .ViilniTy  «'l  willc  of  I-Tiipl.Tt'e  ns  thi»  man  wlio  de- 
feated Braddock. 

18.  A.  G.  Brndloy,  Mfe  of  Wolfo. 

10.   GentU'iaivu's  Miijra/lno,  August,  IToo. 
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and  eight  killed  and  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  wounded,  a 
greater  number  than  the  whole  body  of  French  and  Indians. 

Langlade  returned  to  ]\Iichillimackinac  after  the  repulse  of  the 
English,  and  three  months  later,  in  October.  1755,  Captain  Herbin, 
commandant  at  the  post  of  Michillimackinac,  ordered  him  to  take 
command  of  the  Grand  River  district  in  Michigan,  to  keep  the 
Kalamazoo  River  open  to  traders  and  to  exercise  general  supervi- 
sion over  Indian  affairs. 

This  employment  appears  to  have  occupied  Langlade  for  some 
months,  and  on  the  9th  of  August  in  the  following  year  he  was 
ordered  by  Dumas,  who  commanded  on  the  Ohio,  to  set  out  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment  of  French  and  Indians  and  strike  Fort  Cumber- 
land. This  expedition  was  mainly  to  obtain  information  of  the  en- 
emy's movements,  and  nothing  noteworthy  is  recorded  concerning  it. 

A  new  leader  had  come  to  Canada^  from  France,  and  early  in  the 
year  1757  Langlade  was  gathering  his  Indians  about  him  at  Michilli- 
mackinac, preparatory  to  joining  Montcalm.  He  formed  a  large  war 
party,2o  and  proceeded  to  ^klontrcal.  where  a  council  was  held.  From 
Montreal  Langlade  went  to  Lake  George  to  take  part  in  the  attack 
on  Fort  William  Henry.  It  was  the  Ottawas.  under  Langlade's  leader- 
ship,21  who  conceived  the  idea  of  attacking  the  English  barges  on 
Lake  George,  an  enterprise  that  was  completely  successful,  twenty-two 
barges  bemg  either  captured  or  sunk,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  pris- 
oners taken,  and  a  large  number  killed.  Langlade  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Fort  William  Henry,  and  Tasse  (who  speaks  of  the  place 
as  Fort  George)  remarks  that  "Unhappily  the  Indians  by  some  ex- 
cesses detracted  from  the  value  of  the  service  which  they  had  ren- 
dered to  the  French  army."  In  making  this  statement  the  Canadian 
historian  contains  himself  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  truth.  The 
"excesses"  to  which  he  refers  consisted  of  the  butchery  of  some  fifty 
English  prisoners,  seventeen  of  whom  were  womulcd  men.  According 
to  the  ahidavit  of  Miles  Whitworth,  a  regimental  surgeon,  and  the 
statements  of  Jonathan  Carver  and  other  eye  witnesses.  French  officers 
beheld  these  atrocities  without  apparent  concern.  Miles  Whittworth 
expressly  mentions  Le  Corne  (St.  Luc).  Langlade's  friend  and  asso- 
ciate, as  one  of  those  who.  though  present,  did  not  offer  to  protect 
the  wounded  prisoners  from  the  tomahawks  of  the  Indians. 

At  the  close  of  this  campaign  Vaudreuil.  governor  of  the  colony, 
rewarded  Langlade  for  his  services  t)y  aj^pointing  him  second  otTicer 
at  Michillimackinac,  with  a  salary  of  a  thousand  francs  per  annum  and 
the  rank  of  lieutenant.     This  was  in  September,  1757,  and  Langlade 

20.  The  Tiis.-..  MtMihiir  pnys  Uiore  wcro  B  -vrrnl  h\inilr»«(l  ludhing  In  this  forc»» 
tbe  Ottauns  M!i>ti«"  inmiiMTliij*  three  Juiiiilrcil  an<l  thlrty-s.  vfii. 

21.  I^'ttrrs  of  Monti-aliii,  riuotcMl  hy  l^hsc. 
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returned  at  once  to  Michillimackinac,  where  he  remained  until  the 
following  summer. 

His  next  expedition  took  him  to  Fort  Duquesne  again,  but  we 
have  no  particular  account  of  his  services  there.  When  M.  de  Lig- 
neris,  the  commandant,  destroyed  the  fort  upon  the  approach  of  the 
English  under  General  Forbes,  the  French  garrison  had  been  reduced 
to  two  hundred  men,  because  of  lack  of  supplies,  so  it  is  not  likely  that 
Langlade  and  his  Indians  were  present  on  that  occasion. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1759  Langlade  went  to  Quebec,  whither 
he  is  said  to  have  led  two  hundred  Indians  from  ]Michillimackinac.-- 
He  arrived  at  ^Montreal  on  June  23.  and  later  joined  the  forces  un- 
der Montcalm.  We  are  told  that  the  Indians  who  served  at  Quebec 
included  Sacs,  Menominces,  Chippewas  and  Foxes,  so  the  Wisconsin 
tribes  were  well  represented. 

One  of  the  first  movements  made  by  Wolfe,  after  Quebec  was 
fairly  invested,  was  an  attempt  to  strike  the  French  in  flank  or  rear, 
b}'  landing  troops  below  the  ]\Iontmorenci  and  crossing  that  stream 
some  distance  above  the  falls.  On  the  9th  of  July  five  battalions, 
numbering  three  thousand  men,  or  a  third  of  Wolfe's  whole  army, 
executed  this  movement  with  success,  to  the  point  of  landing  below 
the  cataract  and  climbing  the  heights,  where  they  began  to  throw  up 
entrenchments. 

^Meanwhile  Langlade,  with  four  hundred  Indians  under  his  com- 
mand, forded  the  Montmorenci,  discovered  the  British  troops  and 
sent  word  to  Lieutenant  Repcntigny  that  this  part  of  Wolfe's  army 
might  be  destroyed  if  he  would  at  once  come  to  the  attack  with  his 
Canadian  troops.  Two  hours  were  wasted  in  waiting  for  Vaudrcuil  10 
order  Levis  to  order  Repcntigny  to  fight,  and  the  opportunity  was 
lost.  In  the  meantimte,  however.  Langlade's  Indians,  impatient  of 
delay,  attacked  a  body  of  rangers  sent  out  by  the  English,  and  inflicted 
severe  loss  upon  them.  The  rangers  were  driven  back  upon  the 
battalions  under  Generals  Townshcnd  and  Murray,  and  when  Lang- 
lade's braves  re-crossed  the  ford  they  took  thirty-six  scalps  with  them. 

The  record  of  this  afl'air  of  Montmorenci  goes  farther  to  prove 
Langlade'f.  military  discernment  than  almost  any  other  evidence  wc 
possess.  Had  the  opi)ortunily  which  he  i)ointetl  out  to  his  superiors 
been  promptly  acted  upon,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  force  untler 
Townshcnd  and  Murray  would  have  been  roiued.  if  not  annihilated, 
and  Wolfe  could  never  have  hoped  to  take  Quebec  with  his  army  so 
weakened.  Parkman  says:  "If  Repcntigny  had  advanced  ami  Levis 
had  f(jllowed  with  his  main  body,  the  conse(|ucnce  to  the  English 
might  have  been  serious.'"-''  In  a  " fhtilof^ur  in  fLrdcs  between  the 
Marquis  de  Moufcaliii  and  (iencm!  U'olfc,"  which  is  attribmed  to  Chov- 

22.    ranaill.ni  M.  ni.ilr.  inxiic.I  l.y  T;i.';so. 
2.?.    rnrkiiiiin.  Mdrit.  iiliii  :iihI  W.ilfp. 
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aiier  de  Johnstone,  the  Scotch  Jacobite  officer  who  served  under 
Montcahn,  there  is  a  reference  to  Langlade's  action  on  this  occasion. 
The  author  oi  this  dialogue  (which  is  similar  in  style  to  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead)  was  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  Wolfe 
risked  the  loss  of  his  whole  army  by  the  movement.  A  report  in  the 
French  Archives  says  that  Langlade's  Indians  killed  or  wounded  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  English. 

Langlade  fought  in  the  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  where 
the  fate  of  Quebec  was  decided,  on  September  13.  and  two  of  his 
brothers,  who  were  with  him.  were  killed  in  that  action.  After  the  fall 
of  the  city  he  returned  to  INIichillimackinac,  but  the  following  year. 

1760.  found  him  in  Canada  again,  a  lieutenant's  commission  signed 
by  King  Louis  XV.  having  meanwhile  been  bestowed  upon  him  as  a 
reward  for  his  services. 

His  last  battle  under  the  French  banner  is  believed  to  have  been 
that  fruitless  victory  which  Levis  won  in  April.  1760.  on  the  field  where 
^lontcalm  was  defeated  the  year  before.  In  September  Langlade  was 
ordered  by  Vaudreuil  to  go  to  ^^lichillimackinac  and  encourage  the  In- 
dians in  their  attachment  to  the  French  nation,  assuring  them  that  if 
the  colony  were  surrendered  to  the  English,  it  could  at  the  utmost 
remain  only  a  few  months  in  their  power.  Six  days  later  another  dis- 
patch came  from  Vaudreuil.  announcing  that  he  had  "decided  to  capit- 
ulate with  General  Amherst,  upon  conditions  very  advantageous  for 
the  colonists  and  particularly  for  the  inhabitants  of  Michillimackinac." 

An  English  garrison  first  occupied  the  fort  at  Michillimackinac  in 

1761.  -^  when  Captain  George  Etherington  took  command  there.  In 
the  same  year  Lieutenant  Gorrell.  with  seventeen  men  of  the  60th  or 
Royal  American  Regiment,  occupied  Green  Bay.  .About  this  time 
Langlade  appears  to  have  had  his  family  at  Green  Bay.  for  Grignon 
mentions  that  both  of  the  Langlades.  Augustin  and  Charles,  jour- 
nc}ed  to  Michillimackinac,  soon  after  Caj^tain  Etherington  assumed 
command  there,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Charles  still  con- 
tinued in  the  office  of  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  at  Green  Bay.  a 
post  which  he  had  held  under  the  French,  and  was  also  made  com- 
mander of  the  milittia. 

At  this  time  Charles  Langlade  had  by  no  means  severed  all  ties 
that  bound  him  to  Michillimackinac.  for  under  date  of  April  13.  1763. 
Captain  Etherington  issued  an  order  authorizing  the  Langlades.  father 
and  son.  to  remove  to  Green  Bay  with  their  families.    This  permission 

24.  In  1761  there  were  almut  thlriy  f;miill.-s  at  Fort  -MMiimniaoklnnc.  Tl^e 
fort  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  .strait,  where  M.ii  kiiiMC  rity  now  •lands  Then^ 
was  a  Rto<'kade  of  ro<lar  Iocs,  hullt  so  n«'ar  the  wafer's  <  dj:«»  that  w  h-n  the  wind  was 
la  the  north  tlie  waves  hroke  ncainst  tie  fort.  On  tie  tiastloi  s  were  n»oun;el  tw.i 
gni.ill  pleres  of  brass  eannon.  Wlihin  th.«  st'  Ckndo  wore  ti  e  houses  and  a  church, 
tlie  eharaeter  of  the  bulkllrtgs  bdnc  ilescrllxd  by  11.  nrv  as  u<>at  and  o.>niin  diorg. 
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Charles,  at  least,  does  not  seem  to  have  availed  himself  of,  for  he  was 
at  ]Michillimackinac  when  the  Indians  massacred  Etherington's  garri- 
son, and  we  have  the  statement  of  Alexander  Henry  that  Madame 
Langlade  and  the  whole  domestic  establishment  were  there  also. 

Knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac  having  come  to  Langlade, 
he  warned  Captain  Etherington,  who  could  not  bring  himself  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Indians  really  meditated  an  attack  upon  him.  and  dis- 
missed Langlade  with  the  assurance  that  the  rumors  of  an  uprising 
were  the  foolish  stories  of  old  women.  The  result  was  that  on  the 
4th  of  June  (a  letter  from  Etherington  to  Gorrell  makes  the  date 
June  2nd)  a  party  of  Ojibways  and  Sacs,  having  gained  entrance  to 
the  fort  under  pretense  of  seeking  to  recover  a  ball  with  which  they 
were  playing,  fell  upon  the  English  suddenly  and  killed  Lieutenant 
Jamet  and  fifteen  others.  Etherington,  Lieutenant  Leslie  and  eleven 
men  were  spared  and  Langlade,  as  related  in  Grignon's  Recollections, 
saved  the  two  officers  from  torture  by  boldly  releasing  them  after  they 
had  been  bound  to  the  stake. 

The  statement  that  Major  Etherington  had  warning  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  English  is  confirmed  b\'  Alexander  Henry,  who 
says  in  his  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Canada  that  Laurent  Du- 

charme  distinctly  informed  jNIajor  Etherington  that  a  plan  was  abso- 
lutely conceived  for  destroying  him,  his  garrison  and  all  the  English 
in  the  upper  country,"  and  though  no  mention  is  made  of  Langlade 
in  this  connection  by  Henry,  the  evidence  all  goes  to  show  that  Lang- 
lade acted  in  good  faith  with  the  English  commander,  who  showed  a 
disinclination  to  be  warned  quite  equal  to  that  of  Braddock.  To  ^L 
Ducharme,  Henry  says.  Etherington  declared  that  the  reports  of  an 
intended  Indian  attack  proceeded  from  evil-disposed  persons,  and  he 
threatened  to  send  the  next  who  should  bring  him  such  information 
a  prisoner  to  Detroit. 

Henry  complains  of  the  manner  in  which  Langlade  treated  him 
during  the  massacre.  He  sought  refuge  in  the  house  of  Langlade, 
who  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  intimated  that  he  could  da 
nothing  for  the  Englishmen.  This  cold  reception  plunged  Henry  into 
despair,  but  a  Pawnee  woman,  a  slave  of  Langlade,  secreted  him  in 
the  garret,  and  to  the  kindness  of  this  woman  he  probably  owed  the 
preservation  of  his  life.  Later  on  the  Langlades  gave  him  up  to  the 
Indians,  Madame  Langlade  fearing  that  if  the  savages  should  learn 
of  the  concealment  of  Henry  they  would  take  revenge  on  her  chil- 
dren. Henry  also  says  that  later  on,  when  he  was  carried  away  a  cap- 
tive by  the  Indians.  Langlade  refused  to  give  him  a  blanket  and  per- 
mitted him  to  be  taken  on  a  journey  iti  a  caTi(H\  naked  and  shivcrinc:. 
because  he  was  unable  to  give  security  for  the  price  of  the  covering 
which  he  asked. 

It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conviction  that  Langkide  behaxed  w'wU 
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inhumanity  on  this  occasion.  Tasse  ventures  the  opinion  that  Henry's 
narrative  sets  forth  the  circumstances  in  a  manner  more  unfavorable 
to  Langlade  than  the  facts  warrant,  but  Henry  is  an  authority  not  to 
be  disposed  of  so  Hghtly.  The  probability  is  that  Langlade,  who  couid 
not  at  this  time  have  cherished  a  very  warm  regard  for  the  English, 
was  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  trader.-^ 

In  the  meantime  Lieutenant  Gorrell  had  abandoned  the  fort  at 
Green  Ba}'.  The  Indians  at  ^Milwaukee  were  involved  in  the  conspir- 
acy of  Pontiac,  and  at  their  behest  a  Menominee  chief  carried  a  red 
wampum  belt  to  Chief  Carron  at  Green  Bay,  as  an  invitation'  to  the 
tribes  in  that  vicinity  to  join  in  the  attack  on  the  English.  Carron, 
who  was  :i  friend  of  Langlade,  refused  to  join  in  the  scheme  of  the 
Milwaukee  band,  and  later  he  and  a  party  of  ]\Ienominees  gave  Lieu- 
tenant Gorrell  and  his  men  a  safe  conduct  to  ^Michillimackinac.-*^  In 
1763  the  Langladcs,  Augustin  and  Charles,  returned  to  Green  Bay  with 
their  families  and  their  residence  there  was  continuous  from  th.it 
time,  their  homes  in  ^Micliillimackinac  having  been  definitely  given  up. 

We  know  very  little  about  Langlade's  life  at  Green  Bay  during  the 
twelve  years  following  1763.  When  the  Revolutionary  war  broke 
out  the  British  took  prompt  steps  to  have  him  secure  the  lake  tribes  in 
their  interest.  Captain  Arcnt  Schuyler  De  Peyster,  then  command- 
ing at  rvlichillimackinac,  asked  Langlade  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
rebellious  colonists  and  when  the  veteran  of  so  many  bc^rdcr  forays 
consented,  the  delighted  Captain  said  it  secured  to  the  British  all 
the  western  tribes. 

It  appears  that  the  first  service  on  the  field  rendered  by  Langlade 
in  the  Revolutionary  war  was  in  1777,  when  he  went  to  Montreal  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  Indians  comprising  Sioux.  Sacs,  Foxes.  Mcnom- 
inees.  Winnebagoes.  Ottawas  and  Chippewas.-" 

Langlade  was  at  this  time  48  years  of  age,  but  we  are  told  that  he 
still  possessed  all  the  strength  and  activity  of  youth;  that  his  hold 
upon  the  Indians  was  as  firm  as  ever  is  sutViciently  proven  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  ready  to  follow  him  on  the  long  and  weary  journey  to 
the  scene  of  coiinict  in  the  East. 

After  a  grand  council  in  Alontreal,  attended  with  much  oratory, 
eating  of  beef  and  smoking  of  tobacco,   Langlade  and  his  Indians 

2,").  rarkiiinii  s.iys  of  llonry's  travels:  "  J'lio  :uitl.oiiticlty  (if  this  v.  ry  Int  restln,' 
book  liiis  tiovrr  Im-.u  qu.stioind."    (:'.iiis[iinuy  of  Pt.ntlac.  Vol.  1..  pniro  357. 

20.  In  vdliuno  VIII.  <if  tln^  Wisconsin  lIistorl<-al  coMoci ions  tlu-r'  is  an  nco  unt 
of  an  liitcrviow  li.nl  In  184S  with  Slio-no-noo,  a  Mtnouiiin-c  va'wt.  who  rolat'-il  a  tiadl- 
tion  of  his  tril>«>  ti>  the  »'nv<  t  fiiat  on  one  m-i-asion  PiMUlao  visitel  Mii\vauki>t<,  a»-oin- 
blod  the  Indians  in  i-onni-ll  iind  told  tln.-ni  that  iht\v  UMist  yi'm  in  <inc  Oinuinoa  oause 
and  swoop  tlio  wlilto  man  from  tho  oonnlry.  .Ml  of  th»>  as-omlth'd  iribos  ovo  >pt  the 
Menomiiiocs.  .k)  Sl)o-n<)-ne<>^  had  tin-  st<>ry  from  \\U  father,  doclarod  tlionisil vo<  roady 
to  take  tht»  warj.alh  and  f.dli>w  rontiac 

27.   Grlsnou's  Ko»olle»  tlons. 
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started  to  join  the  army  of  Biirgoync,  which  had  assembled  at  Crown 
Point  and  was  then  Qune,  1777)  moving  toward  the  Hudson  -n 
accordance  with  the  plan  to  effect  a  junction  with  Howe's  army  and  cui 
the  colonies  in  two.  It  was  to  aid  in  accomplishing  this  purpose  that 
the  Indians  of  the  lake  country  had  been  brought  so  far  under  Lang- 
lade's leadership.  With  Langlade  went  his  old  friend.  Luc  de  la 
Corne  St.  Luc,  Chevalier  dc  St.  Louis,  who  in  most  accounts  figures 
as  the  leader  of  the  Indians  who  were  with  Burgoyne's  army.  Lang- 
lade and  St.  Luc  reported  to  Burgoyne  at  Skenesborough.  now  White- 
hall, New  York,  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  Burgoyne  made  haste  to 
address  his  savage  allies,  in  a  speech  which  it  is  probable  they  were  not 
itble  to  comprehend  after  it  was  translated  to  them.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  those  times  exhibits  few  things  more  curious  than  this 
speech  of  Burgoyne's,  though  it  impresses  one  with  a  belief  in 
the  humanity  of  the  British  commander.  He  told  the  warriors  that 
they  must  not  kill  old  men.  women  or  children,  and  "on  no  account, 
or  pretense,  or  subtlety,  or  prevarication"  were  scalps  to  be  taken  from 
wounded  men.-^ 

No  doubt  Burgoyne  had  in  mind  the  cruel  butchery  at  Fort 
William  Henry,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  this  speech  pleased  Lang- 
lade and  St.  Luc  any  more  than  it  did  the  Indians.  When  an  account 
of  this  very  remarkable  address  reached  England,  one  result  was 
that  Edmund  Burke,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  denounced  the  em- 
ployment of  Langlade's  savage  followers,  in  a  speech  which  at  once 
aroused  and  entertained  the  British  legislators.  He  ridiculed  the  lan- 
guage used  by  Burgoyne,  in  speaking  to  barbarians  who  objected  to 
•civilized  modes  of  warfare  quite  as  much  as  the  Englishmen  did  to 
scalping  and  burning.  "Suppose."  said  Burke,  "that  there  was  a  riot 
on  Tower  Hill:  what  would  the  keeper  of  his  Majesty's  lions  do? 
Would  he  not  fling  open  the  dens  of  the  wild  beasts,  and  then  address 
them  thus:  'My  gentle  lions,  my  humane  bears,  my  tender-hearted 
hyenas,  go  forili:  But  I  exhort  you.  as  you  are  Christians  and  mem- 
bers of  civilized  society,  to  tal-:e  care  not  to  hurt  any  man,  woman  or 
<:hild.-  " 

On  the  27th  of  July  occurred,  the  murder  of  Jane  >rcCrea.  a 
crime  which  at  once  horrified  and  enraged  the  Americans  and  which 
has  pass.'d  into  history  as  one  of  the  saddot  stories  of  the  Revolution. 
This  girl,  the  daughter  o\  a  Scotch  clergyman  of  P.uilus  Ilo<>k.  and 
the  attianced  bride  of  David  jones.  a  lieutenant  in  r)nrgoyne's  army. 
M'as  visiting  her  cousin,  Mrs.  McXiel.  at  I'\^rt  ICdward.  when  Indians 
attacked  the  house  and  took  tlie  two  women  away  captive.  There  have 
been  various  versions  of  this  unhappy  affair,  but  tin-  accoiuits  agree 
in  slating  that  on  the  day  alter  the  attack  on  the  McXicl  hou.so.  an 

2«v.    I'l.sko,  ■•.\iiii  rl.  ini  U.  vnlm  i(,n. " 
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Indian  of  the  party  headed  by  Langlade  and  St.  Luc,  and  known  as  the 
Wyandot  Panther,  appeared  in  camp  with  ]\Iiss  ^NlcCrea's  scalp  dan- 
gling from  his  belt.  The  ^^'yandot  claimed  that  she  had  been  acci- 
dentally shot  in  an  encounter  between  the  Indians  and  some  American 
soldiers,  but  the  belief  was  strong,  in  the  British  army  as  well  as  among 
the  colonists,  that  she  had  been  cruelly  murdered.  Burgoyne  wanted 
to  hang  the  Wyandot  Panther  forthwith,  and  was  only  dissuaded  from 
doing  so  by  the  representations  of  his  officers  that  the  Indian's  guilt 
^vas  not  clearly  proven  and  that  hasty  action  might  move  the  other  sav- 
ages to  revenge. 

Nevertheless,  Burgoyne  gave  orders  that  henceforth  no  Indians 
were  to  go  prowling  about  the  country  except  in  charge  of  a  British 
officer.    Less  than  a  week  of  this  restraint  was  too  much  for  the  dis- 
.gruntled  tribesmen,  and  one  day  they  suddenly  bolted  from  the  camp 
in  a  body. 

This  desertion  was  not  wholly  unexpected,  for  it  is  related  in 
Anbury's  travels  that  "at  the  pressing  instance  of  St.  Luc,  a  council 
was  called,  when,  to  the  general's  great  astonishment,  those  natives 
he  had  the  direction  of  declared  their  intention  of  returning  home,  at 
the  same  time  demanding  the  general  to  concur  with  and  assist  them.*' 
In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  ^Liy  26.  177?. 
in  justification  of  his  cotirse  in  dealing  with  the  Indians.  General  Bur- 
goyne said*  "Sir.  if  to  restrain  them  from  murder  was  to  discharge 
them,  I  take  with  pride  the  blame — they  were  discharged.  That  cir- 
cumstance apart,  I  should  say  that  the  Indians,  and  ]\Ir.  St.  Luc  :.t 
the  head  of  them,  deserted." 

This  statement  makes  it  safe  to  assume,  in  the  absence  of  any 
positive  authority,  that  Langlade  left  the  British  camp  with  the  Indi- 
ans. St.  Luc  visited  England,  where  he  freely  criticised  Burgoyne  s 
treatment  of  the  Indians  and  was  in  turn  blamed  by  that  unfortunate 
commander,  whose  speech  in  Parliament,  (luoted  from  above,  was 
prompted  by  certain  statements  made  by  the  partisan  leader.  The 
attempt  to  use  savages  from  the  Northwest  as  auxiliaries  to  the  British 
army  was  not  only  a  failure  with  respect  to  immediate  military  results, 
but  was  attended  with  the  most  miserable  consequences  to  the  Royalist 
cause  in  general.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  event  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  Revolution  inspired  such  horror  and  resentment  as  the 
murder  of  Miss  !McCrea,  and  many  Englishmen,  like  Burke,  were 
quite  as  indignant  as'  the  colonists.  There  is  no  record  of  the 
part  that  LaTiglade  ])layed  on  this  occasion,  and  we  can  only  •sur- 
mise from  the  statements  of  St.  Luc  what  his  sentiments  were. 
Tliat  officer  declared  that  the  Indians  left  Hurgoyne  because  they  had 
not  been  shown  proj^er  consideration,  and  because  the  lUiti^h  general 
had  shown  indilTerencc  to  the  fate  of  those  savages  who  were  killed  at 
I-ennington.    .Vnbury  is  (|uoted  by  T.-isse  as  saying:    "'i'he  goner il 
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showed  great  resentment  toward  the  Indians  on  this  occasion  (the 
McCrea  murder)  and  laid  restraints  upon  their  disposition  to  commit 
other  enormities.  He  was  the  more  exasperated,  as  they  were  Indians 
of  the  remoter  tribes  who  had  been  guilt}-  of  this  offense,  and  whom 
he  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  more  warlike."  Concerning  these 
remarks  of  the  English  traveler,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  Indians 
from  the  interior  had  never  done  anything  to  justify  the  good  opinion 
with  which  Burgoyne  is  said  to  have  regarded  them.  Whether  under 
the  French  or  the  English  flag,  and  whether  led  by  Langlade  or  one 
of  their  own  chiefs,  their  warfare  was  characterized  by  a  'cruelty  and 
ferocity  that  stamped  them  as  utter  barbarians. 

Langlade  again  served  the  British  cause  in  1779,  when  the  expedi- 
tion of  George  Rogers  Clark  to  the  Illinois  country  filled  the  English 
oflicers  in  command  of  the  lake  posts  with  alarm.  Captain  De  Peyster, 
commanding  at  Michillimackinac,  called  a  council  at  Arbre  Croche 
(St.  Ignace)  but  the  Indians  at  Milwaukee  refused  to  attend  and  their 
obstinacy  filled  Captain  De  Peyster  with  an  indignation  that  found 
vent  in  some  very  bad  verses.    The  worthy  captain  declared  that: 

Those  ronegratos  of  Milwaukee 
Must  now  pcifon  e  with  you  agr-e; 
Sly  Slggouaak  and  Naakewoin 
Must  with  Langlade  thtir  forces  join. 

— [De  Pij-iter's  MLscd'anle-s.] 

Finally  Langlade  was  sent  to  ^Milwaukee,  arrayed  in  full  Briti>h 
regimentals,  and  when  he  found  that  persuasion  was  of  no  avail,  he 
tried  the  efl'ect  of  an  ancient  Indian  ceremony,  the  dog  feast.  lie 
placed  the  heart  of  a  dog,  impaled  upon  a  stick,  at  each  of  the  two 
doors  of  .1  lodge  erected  for  the  purpose.  Then,  chanting  a  war  song, 
he  passed  through  the  lodge  and  bit  a  piece  from  each  heart  in  turn. 
This  was  a  solemn  summons  to  take  up  the  tomahawk,  and  when  the 
rites  had  been  performed,  the  Milwaukee  band  agreed  to  follow  Lang 
lade  to  the  council.  An  expedition  under  the  command  of  LangUule 
was  organized  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Clark,  and  the  Indians  bad  pn>- 
cceded  as  far  as  St.  Joseph  when  word  was  received  that  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Hamilton  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  to  Clark.  Tiie 
Indians  rturncd  to  their  wigwams,  disconsolate  because  they  had 
taken  no  scalps. 

Some  account  of  this  attempt  to  defeat  the  plans  of  Clark  is  given 
in  a  letter  written  by  Sinclair  to  Haldimand.-^  under  date  of  May  2(). 
1780.    Governor  Sinclair  wrote:    "Your  excellency  was  informed  by 

SI"*.  Cnpt.  I'atrlok  Sinclair,  n]>pi«intod  lioutoi  ant  ir<  v  riuir  and  Indian  "-nporln'o:  <1- 
ont  of  tlio  MIoldllirno.Mvinao  In  177."».  AfUM-ward  ho  was  a  prison  t  In  New  York,  o' 
the  Amorloan  rev(dnlionis(<s.  hut  was  paroled  and  wont  to  Knclind.  In  1770  hp  wa< 
apaln  Ront  t<»  take  .  hnrce  of  the  p.i>t  of  Mi.  hllllni:i«  kina  whrro  ho  sue. •coded  I»e 
Teyster  and  reniain.Ml  uiiiil  ITsJ,  lie  r.  se  to  the  innk  of  lli  ut  na'it-.-cner,»l  a  d  d  cd 
in  1.S2t">.    Sir  Fn  drrl.  lv  IlnMlnar.d  w.is  ir,.ve:n.v  of  ran;ida  fioin  177S  to  17S1. 
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CHARLES  LANGLADE. 


my  letter  of  February  last  that  a  party  was  to  leave  this  place  (Michil- 
limackinac)  on  the  loth  of  March  to  engage  the  Indians  to  the  west- 
ward in  an  attack  on  the  Spanish  and  Illinois  country.  Seven  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  including  traders,  servants  and  Indians,  proceeded  with 
them  down  the  Mississippi  for  that  purpose  on  the  2d  day  of  ^lay. 

"During  the  time  necessary  for  assembling  the  Indians  at  La 
Prairie  du  Chien,  detachmerits  were  made  to  watch  the  river,  to  inter- 
cept crafts  coming  up  with  provisions  and  to  seize  upon  the  people 
working  in  the  lead  mines.  Both  one  and  the  other  were  effected 
without  any  accident. 

"Thirty-six  [Menomies  [^lenominees],  at  first  intended  as  an 
escort,  have  brought  to  this  place  a  large  armed  boat,  loaded  at  Pen- 
cour,  in  which  were  twelve  men  and  a  rebel  commissary.  From  the 
miiTts  they  have  brought  seventeen  Spanish  and  rebel  prisoners  and 
stopped  fifty  tons  of  lead  ore.  and  from  both  they  obtained  a  good 
supply  of  provisions.  The  chiefs  ]\Iachiquanish  and  Wabasha  have 
kindled  this  spirit  in  the  Western  tribes. 

"Captain  Langlade,  with  a  chosen  band  of  Indians  and  Canadians, 
will  join  a  party  assembled  at  Chicago,  to  make  his  attack  by  the 
Illinois  river,  and  another  party  are  sent  to  watch  the  plains  between 
the  Wabash  and  the  ^.lissippi  (Mississippi).'' 

Langlade  visited  Prairie  du  Chien  in  1780,  but  whether  it  was 
as  a  member  of  the  expedition  mentioned  by  Sinclair  is  not  quite 
clear.  The  purpose  of  his  going  there  was  to  take  charge  of  a  large 
quantity  of  furs  accumulated  at  Prairie  du  Chien  by  the  Indians,  which 
it  was  thought  best,  in  view  of  the  excitement  aroused  by  the  Clark 
expedition,  to  remove  to  ]\Iichillimackinac.  a  task  which  Langlaac 
accomplished. 

The  closing  years  of  Langlade's  life  were  spent  peacefully  at 
Green  Bay.  His  duties  as  Indian  agent  required  him  to  make  an 
occasion.il  journy.  and  he  continued  the  business  which  he  an<l  his 
father  had  established,  besides  looking  after  a  farm  which  he  owned 
near  Green  Bay.  The  manager  of  this  firm  was  Pierre  Grignon, 
father  of  Augustin  Grignon,  to  whose  retentive  memory  we  are  in- 
debted for  most  of  the  facts  which  we  possess  regarding  Laiiglade's 
personality.  Seated  by  his  fireside.  Langlade  used  to  tell  his  children 
and  friends  that  he  had  been  in  ninety-nine  battles  and  skirmishes. 
Annually  on  the  ist  of  May.  according  to  a  Canadian  cu<;tom.  the 
settlers  raised  a  tiagstafi"  and  saluted  it  with  cheers  and  noise  of  guns,  in 
Langlade's  honor.  The  retired  partisan  lived  in  comfort,  for  not  only 
did  he  have  his  farm  and  his  fur  trade,  but  the  British  government 
gave  him  an  annuity  of  $800.  He  also  received  a  grant  of  3.000  acres 
of  land  in  Canada,  and  in  1782  Governor  Sinclair  conllrmed  him  in 
posscssi(>n  of  hi'^  hunk  at  Green  Bav.  M.idame  Lanul.idc.  n.Mwi«'i- 
standing  hor  long  re>^idence  among  them,  never  ceased  to  regard  the 
Indians  with  fc.ir.  and  amusing  stories  are  told  of  the  excitement  into 
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which  she  was  thrown  almost  every  time  a  trading  band  of  natives 
came  to  Green  Bay. 

Charles  Langlade  had  two  children,  both  daughters.  One  mar- 
ried a  settler  named  Barcellou,  and  died  childless,  and  the  other  became 
tile  wife  of  Pierre  Grignon.  To  the  end  of  his  life  Langlade  seems 
to  have  had  the  entire  confidence  of  the  British  officers,  for  letters 
which  were  written  to  him  by  Etherington  and  De  Peyster"-'^  breathe 
the  most  friendly  sentiments.  It  is  a  tradition  of  Green  Bay  that 
Louis  Phillippe,  afterwards  King  of  France,  visited  that  place  during 
his  stay  in  America,  and  the  gossips  of  the  Bay  Settlements  used  to 
say  that  the  Prince  led  out  }^[adame  Langlade  to  dance  a  minuet,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  festal  gathering  in  honor  of  his  visit.  "It  is  cred- 
itable to  the  intelligence  and  cultivation  of  the  De  Langlades  and 
other  early  settlers  of  Green  Bay,''  says  Grignon.  "that  a  distinguished 
French  nobleman,  upon  visiting  the  country  many  years  ago.  should 
express  his  surprise  at  hearing  from  the  natives  of  the  country  the 
French  language  spoken  with  the  same  purity  and  elegance  to  which 
he  was  accustomed  in  Paris. 

His  grandson  describes  Langlade  as  a  man  of  medium  height  and 
powerful  frame.  His  eyes  were  large  and  black  as  jet.  and  his  face 
round  and  rather  full,  but  expressive.  He  was  a  martial  figure  when 
dressed  in  his  British  uniform,  a  part  of  which,  the  silver  buckle  of 
the  sword  belt,  is  treasured  among  the  relics  in  the  Wisconsin  State 
Historical  Society's  collection.  Langlade  died  at  Green  Bay  in  the 
year  1800  and  his  wife  also  died  there,  eighteen  years  later. 

A  county  of  Wisconsin  bears  Langlade's  name  and  he  has  been 
called  the  father  of  the  state.  He  was  not.  however,  a  commonwealth 
builder,  in  the  sense  that  the  term  is  applied  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  or 
the  men  of  a  generation  that  followed  Langlade,  who  organized  the 
forces  of  civilization  in  the  Western  states:  he  was  a  woodsman,  half 
trader,  half  soldier,  and  a  dispassionate  review  of  all  the  known  facts 
regarding  his  career  inclines  one  to  the  belief  that  some  writers  have 
invested  his  character  with  too  much  of  the  heroic.  Part  Indian  him- 
self, he  was  singidarly  favored,  both  l)y  character  and  circum^^tance. 
in  attaining  influence  over  the  tribes  among  which  he  lived.  He  had 
some  of  the  faults  of  the  Indian,  and  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  ever 
did  much  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  savage  warfare  of  his  time: 
yet  he  had  abilities  and  virtues  that  rai'^ed  him  far  above  most  of  hi< 
associates.  He  was  honest,  at  a  time  when  honest  men  were  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  the  service  of  Xew  France,  and  throughout  his  career  he 
was  esteemed  for  his  integrity  by  all  who  had  relations  with  him 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  kindly  husband  and  father,  and  that  he  was 
a  good  neighbor  is  attested  by  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held" 
by  the  founders  of  (ireen  Bay. 

MOXTG(mF.RY   E.  MclXTOSH. 
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I.-UNTIL  THE  RISE  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 


The  following  pages  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  a  frag- 
mentary character.  The  subject  of  which  they  treat  is  too  near  to 
Vs  in  point  of  time  to  allow  an  exhaustive  treatment.  Some  of  the 
actors  in  the  events  spoken  of  are  still  among  the  living,  althougii 
death  is  rapidly  thinning  their  ranks.  Much  valuable  information 
could  undoubtedly  be  gained  from  the  papers  and  personal  recollec- 
tions of  these  survivors,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  material 
may  not  be  lost  to  historical  science.  In  the  meantime  such  work 
as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  do  has  been  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  collation  of  printed  materials. 

The  most  important  sources  of  information  arc  the  newspapers 
of  the  period,  particularly  those  printed  in  the  German  language. 
But  unfortunately  papers  dating  back  to  the  fifth  decade  of  this  cen- 
tury have  already  become  very  rare.  Even  the  German  papers  of 
the  following  decade  are  represented  in  the  State  Historical  Society's 
collections  by  a  few  stray  numbers  only.  The  Herold  Publishing 
Company  of  Milwaukee  has  kindly  put  what  files  it  possesses  of  the 
papers  of  that  period  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer,  but  even  tint 
collection  is  by  no  means  complete.  The  earliest  German  paper  in 
Wisconsin  was  the  ll'isconsin  Baiiucr,  founded  by  Moritz  Schocftler 
on  September  7,  i8-}4.  Next  followed  the  J 'olksfrcittid,  founded  by 
the  publishers  of  the  ScntDicl  during  the  struggle  of  the  Whigs  against 
the  constitution  of  1847. 

Of  other  printed  sources,  a  work  by  Rudolph  A.  Koss.  M ilictiukcc, 
(1871).  furnishes  particularly  valuable  information.  .\nother  wtirk 
consulted  l)y  the  writer  is:  Alexander  Ziegler's  Rcisc  dutch  Xon!- 
ameriho  uiui  ircstiiuiicn :  Dresden  mid  Leipzig,  184S.  Franz  Loher's 
Die  Dcutsclicn  iu  .-Intcrika  is  ant)ther  valuable  publication. 

The  German  immigrants  to  W'i'^consin,  in  the  years  before  the 
civil  war,  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes:  The  Catholics, 
the  Lutherans,  and  the  "Forty-eightcrs."    In  the  last-named  class 
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may  be  included  not  only  those  who  were  actually  political  exiles  on 
account  of  their  participation  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
1848,  but  also  the  much  greater  number  of  those  who  sympathized, 
with  those  movements  and  entertained  the  same  political  and  reli- 
gious views  as  the  actual  political  refugees. 

The  great  mass  of  European  immigrants,  from  the  earliest  peri- 
od, have  been  people  who  simply  sought  to  better  their  material 
condition.  Most  of  them  have  been  persons  from  the  lower  ranks 
of  society,  artisans,  industrial  and  agricultural  laborers — excellent 
material  for  the  building  up  of  new  states,  but  not  as  a  class  fitted 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  public  affairs.  But  never  since  the  time 
of  the  Puritan  pilgrims  has  there  been  an  element  of  immigration 
containing  so  large  a  number  of  men  of  education  and  rank,  men  who 
had  filled  high  positions  in  their  native  country,  men  who  came  to 
our  shores  not  to  seek  wealth,  but  to  seek  liberty,  as  the  German 
immigrants  from  1815  to  i860.  Of  this  remarkable  immigration  Wis- 
consin received  her  fair  share. 

In  order  fully  to  explain  the  characteristics  of  the  large  body  of 
Germans  whom,  for  convenience's  sake,  I  have  called  Forty-eighters, 
although  many  of  them  arrived  in  this  country  long  before  184S,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  study  not  only  the  political  development  of 
Germany  since  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution,  but  the  history 
of  German  philosophy.  For  in  no  country  have  the  abstract  specula- 
tions of  philosophers  exerted  such  a  great  and  direct  influence  upon 
practical  affairs  as  in  Germany.  Without  the  labors  of  Kant.  Fichte 
and  Hegel,  the  history  of  Germany  during  the  Nineteenth  century 
would  have  been  entirely  different,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
Forty-eighters  in  the  United  States. 

It  must  suffice,  for  our  purposes,  to  delineate,  in  a  necessarih' 
rough  outline,  those  opinions  and  characteristics  which  the  Forty- 
eighters  had  in  common.  First  of  all.  they  were  intensely  demo- 
cratic in  their  \iews.  although  not  always  in  their  tastes  and  prac- 
tices. The  watchwords  of  the  French  revolution,  liberty  and  equality, 
were  theirs,  and  they  believed  in  these  ideals  with  all  the  unques- 
tioning faith  of  youthful  enthusiasm.  Their  hal)its  of  mind  were 
those  of  radicals,  that  is.  they  could  not  remain  satisfied  to  see 

"Froodoin  slowly  hroatknini:  ili>\vn 
Troiii  i>iooo(lorit  to  pn^vdoiit ", 

but  endeavored  to  realize  their  ideals  by  sudden  revolution.  In 
this  respect  their  cast  of  mind  resembled  that  of  the  IVench  rather 
than  that  of  their  countrymen  who  like  other  braticlics  of  the  Ger- 
manic race  have  a  tendency  toward  a  cautious  conservatism.  Most 
of  them  belonged  to  the  class  which  Louis  Xapoleon  contemptuously 
designated  as  ideologues.    They  were  capable  of  a  noble  cnthusia-m. 
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of  generous  sacrifues:  they  esteemed  the  things  of  the  mind  higlior 
than  material  things.  But  many  of  them  were  incapable  of  bringing 
their  ideals  into  concord  with  realities,  and  upon  their  arrival  in  tliis 
country  few  had  had  any  practical  experience  of  public  aftairs.  tr.- 
cept  from  the  revolutionist's  standpoint.  At  that  time,  the  experience 
and  practical  knowledge  to  be  gained  in  no  way  except  the  actual 
conduct  of  public  business  was  confined,  in  German}-,  to  the  bureau- 
cracy. But  in  the  nature  of  things  few  of  the  revolutionists  were 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  that  body.  The  leaders  of  the  liberal  move- 
ment in  that  country  were  university  professors,  physicians,  journal- 
ists, with  a  sprinkling  of  men  from  the  aristocratic  and  land-holding 
class.  In  the  rank  and  file  there  was  an  astonishing  number  of  young 
men  fresh  from  the  universities.  When  the  ill  success  of  the  revolu- 
tionary attempts  forced  a  great  stream  of  political  emigrants  across 
the  Atlantic,  the  same  characteristics  were  naturally  found  among  the 
arrivals  in  this  country. 

Next  to  their  intensely  democratic  opinions  the  most  conspic- 
uous characteristic  of  the  Forty-eighters  was  their  hostility  to  all 
religion,  so  far  as  it  is  crystallized  in  ecclesiastical  organizations.  One 
would  do  these  men  a  grievous  wrong  if  he  were  to  class  their  op- 
position to  organized  religion  with  the  vulgar  indifference  to  r.ll 
religious  matters  which  is  now  so  common  both  in  this  and  othc- 
countries.  ]Many  of  them  were  undoubtedly  deeply  religious  natures, 
however  nmch  their  beliefs  might  differ  from  the  teachings  of 
churches.  But  in  their  native  country  they  had  learned  to  look  upon 
the  Church  as  the  inveterate  enemy  of  those  ideals  of  liberty  ain' 
equality  for  which  they  were  ready  to  make  so  many  sacrifices.  Tlie 
established  Churches  of  Germany,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant.  l";.id 
for  years  been  the  pliant  tools  of  absolutist  governments,  the  most 
dangerous  instruments  of  oppression  of  every  popular  aspiration. 
No  wonder  that  the  hearts  of  German  liberals  were  filled  with  Vntt.'r- 
ness  against  such  an  institution;  that  they  had  come  to  believe  that 
its  teachings  oi  faith  and  love  were  a  mere  cloak  for  the  pernicious 
schemes  of  corrupt  priestcraft.  No  wonder  also  that  they  could  not 
immediately  realize,  upon  their  arrival  in  this  country,  lunv  different 
tlie  attitude  of  the  Church  was  here  where  it  had  been  liberated  fr'>ni 
its  bondage  to  the  state. 

These  two  tendencies — extreme  democracy  and  intense  hostility 
to  the  Church — furnish  a  clue  to  an  understanding  of  the  in  Uicnce 
of  the  German  Forty-eighters  upon  .American  jtolitics  before  the  civil 
war.  and  as  this  element  is  by  far  the  most  important  portiot;  of  the 
American  (nrinans.  so  far  as  politics  during  that  time  is  concerned,  an 
understanding  of  these  peculiarities  goes  far  toward  midervtnnding  the 
nature  of  German  political  activity. 

The  first  time  that  Germans  made  themselves  felt  as  a  distinct 
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clement  in  the  politics  of  Wisconsin  was  during  the  discussions  pre- 
ceding the  calling  of  the  first  constitutional  convention.  In  1842 
there  were  in  the  settlements  of  Milwaukee.  Kilbourntown  ami 
Walker's  Point,  which  now  constitute  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  but 
seven  voters  of  German  nationality;  in  1844  these  had  increased  to 
thirteen.  Undoubtedly  in  other  counties  the  proportion  was  about 
similar.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  Gsrman  inhabitants  who 
had  not  been  here  long  enough  to  be  voters  was  quite  considerable, 
for  those  were  the  da\'s  when  the  tide  of  immigration  into  the  young 
territory  was  rapid,  and  a  town  would  feel  itself  ill-used  if  it's  popu- 
Tation  did  not  double  every  year.  The  qualificaticns  for  voting,  in 
those  days,  were  citizenship  and  residence  in  the  territory  for  six 
months.  When  the  time  arrived  for  discussing  the  admission  of 
Wisconsin  as  a  state,  a  movement  sprang  up  to  give  the  vote  0:1 
this  question  to  foreigners  having  declared  their  intention  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Whigs,  with  their  principal  organ, 
the  Mikcaukcc  Sentinel,  opposed  this  bitterly,  and  for  a  while  the 
battle  raged  fiercely.  Nothing  ever  said  in  the  wildest  and  most 
fanatical  Knownothing  meeting  could  surpass  in  virulence  some  of 
the  editorials  appearing  in  the  Sentinel  during  this  period.  It  was 
during  this  struggle  that  we  find  for  the  first  time  Germans  taking 
an  active  part  in  ^Milwaukee  politics. 

In  December.  1843.  a  call  was  issued  at  iNIilwaukce  ''To  For- 
eigners and  the  Friends  of  Foreigners",  for  a  mass  meeting  at  the 
court  house.  The  meeting  took  place  on  the  22d  of  that  month. 
Dr.  Francis  Iluebschmann  and  John  White  were  elected  chairmen, 
representing,  respectively,  the  German  and  the  Irish  residents  aniong 
the  foreign-born.  Richard  Murphy  and  C.  J.  Kern  were  the  secre- 
taries. German  speakers  who  addressed  the  meeting  were  Hermaii 
Haertel  and  Dr.  F.  A.  Luening.  both  of  them  making  their  maiden 
efTorts  on  American  soil.  Resolutions  in  favor  of  giving  the  vote  to 
unnaturalized  inhabitants  of  the  territory  were  ad(jpted.  and  petitions 
to  the  legislature  asking  lor  the  passage  of  a  law  to  this  effect  were 
circulated.  The  petition  was  signed  by  many  native  Democrats, 
while  the  Whigs  opposed  the  movement  bitterly.  The  promoteis 
were  by  no  means  timid  in  their  efforts  to  give  effect  to  their  views. 
The  names  of  those  who  refused  to  sign  the  petition  were  published 
- — undoubtedly  for  the  purpc^se  of  injuring  them  in  their  business 
and  social  relations. 

Tlie  labors  of  tiie  agitators  were  crowned  with  success.  The 
legislature  of  1844  passed  an  act  giving  the  v(Ue  for  members  oi  the 
constitutional  convention  to  all  residents  of  six  months'  standing, 
and  for  the  con^tittiti' m  to  bo  submitted  by  that  conxontinn  to 
who  had  resided  within  the  territory  lor  three  nionth>-.  the  \oting 
fjualifioations   iov  ordinary  elections  remaining  the   smie   as  before. 
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The  Whigs  refused  to  acquiesce  in  this  decision  and  immediately  set  to 
work  to  have  the  obnoxious  law  repealed.  So  the  excitement  continued 
unabated.  On  June  ii,  1844,  another  meeting  of  '"Foreigners  and 
Friends  of  Foreigners''  was  held  at  the  court  house.  Again  Dr. 
Huebschmann  and  John  White  presided,  while  D.  Van  Deren  and 
Morit.7.  Schoeffler  were  the  secretaries.  The  principal  speaker  at  th's 
meeting  was  Lsaac  T.  Walker. 

In  the  meantime  a  number  of  Germans  had  been  elected  to  local 
offices.  As  early  as  1842  there  were  two  German  justices  of  the 
peace — Stein  and  Wiesner.  In  18-14  ^l.  Stein  and  C.  W.  Schwartz 
were  elected  village  trustees.  The  number  of  immigrants  continued 
steadilj'  to  increase,  and  the  number  of  German  voters  naturally  in- 
creased likewise.  The  attempts  of  the  Whigs  to  deprive  the  foreigners 
of  their  votes  had  the  effect  of  driving  this  class  of  the  population 
almost  to  a  man  into  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party,  towards 
which  at  that  period  most  of  them  inclined  even  without  this 
added  reason.  Of  all  the  Wisconsin  Germans  of  any  note,  of 
whose  politics  during  that  time  we  can  find  any  record.  F.  W.  Horn, 
late  of  Cedarburg.  was  the  only  Whig.  But  not  long  afterwards  lie 
also  joined  the  Democracy,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  with 
self-respect  belong  to  a  party  which  persecuted  foreign-horn  citizens. 
In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1844  the  Whigs  of  ^Milwaukee  organ- 
ized a  Henry  Clay  club,  but  on  its  roster  there  was  but  one  German 
name — that  of  J.  Pritzlaft. 

A  notable  incident  of  this  period  of  agitation  was  a  reception 
given  by  the  German  residents  of  ^Milwaukee  to  Gov.  Tallniadge  upon 
his  arrival  in  the  territory,  in  the  fall  of  1844.  Mr.  Tallniadge,  who 
had  been  a  United  States  senator  from  New  York,  had  endeared 
himself  to  the  foreign-born  element  by  a  speech  in  Congress,  in  which 
he  defended  the  immigrants  against  attacks  on  the  part  of  some  na- 
tivistic  politicians.  When  he  arrived  at  the  dock  in  Milwaukee,  .->ii 
the  evening  of  September  16.  the  Germans  of  the  village  received 
him  with  torches  and  conducted  him  to  the  Milwaukee  House,  where 
there  were  speeches,  music  and  tire-works. 

A  few  days  before  this  event,  on  September  7.  1S44.  Moritz 
SchoetVler  published  the  first  number  of  the  first  German  newsn.-jper 
in  the  territory,  the  U  isconsiti  Banner.  Naturally,  as  tl.e  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Germans  were  of  Democratic  politics,  tb.e  now 
paper  ?upi>orted  the  same  party.  Having  obtained  a  newspaper  or- 
gan, the  German  Democrats  began  to  show  signs  of  considorahle 
activity.  In  the  fall  ot  1S45  they  organized  a  Germ.in  DemiH-ratic  .•\.«iso 
ciation.  with  Vv.  Huebschmann  as  president  and  Moni:^  SchoLTllor 
and  G.  I'asolt  secretaries.  This  club  tloiirished  for  several  years  anil 
did  excellent  work,  not  merely  as  a  campaign  organization,  but  espe- 
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cially  by  instructing  the  new  immigrants  in  the  pubHc  affairs  of  their 
new  liomc.^ 

In  the  meantime  the  first  constitutional  convention  had  met.  It 
contained  among  its  members  three  Germans,  Dr.  Huebschmann,  or 
Milwaukee  and  C.  J.  Kern  and  Ed.  Janssen,  of  Washington  County. 

In  the  sessions  of  the  convention  Dr.  Huebschmann  was  conspic- 
uous for  liis  championship  of  the  right  of  unnaturalized  foreigners  to 
vote,  and  succeeded,  against  very  determined  opposition,  in  incor- 
porating in  the  proposed  draft  the  clause  giving  the  ballot  to  for- 
eigners having  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  ensuing  struggle  for  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  consti- 
tution of  1846.  with  its  anti-bank  provisions,  the  Germans  took  an 
active  part,  and  many  influential  men  among  them  were  found  on 
either  side  of  the  question.  Among  those  in  favor  of  the  constitution 
were  A.  H.  Bielfeld.  John  Hess.  ^Mathias  Stein,  Carl  Winkler  and 
others.  C.  W.  Schwartz  and  Dr.  Lucning  were  among  the  most  noted 
anti-constitutionalists  among  the  Germans.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Germans  in  Military  Hall,  in  Milwaukee,  committees  were  appointed 
to  canvass  the  Germans  in  every  ward  in  favor  of  the  constitution. 
The  vote  showed  that  most  of  the  Germans  of  Milwaukee  were  in 
favor  of  the  constitution.  For  although  the  anti-constitutionalists  car- 
ried the  city  by  288  votes,  the  Second  Ward,  where  most  of  the 
German  population  resided,  went  in  favor  of  the  constitution  by  131 
votes.-  In  the  second  constitutional  convention  there  was  but  one 
German  delegate,  Moritz  Schoeffler  of  iMilwaukee.  He  tried  un- 
successfully to  have  the  time  of  residence  within  the  state,  before  an 
inhabitant  could  acquire  the  elective  franchise,  reduced  from  one  year 
to  six  months. 

During  the  struggle  about  the  first  constitution,  the  Whigs 
thought  they  saw  an  opportunity  of  attaching  the  German  anti-consti- 
tutionalists permanently  to  their  party.  In  aid  of  this  scheme  the 
owners  of  the  Sentinel  began  the  publication  of  a  German  Whig  paper, 
called  the  Volksfreund.  In  its  first  editorial  the  new  paper  tried  la- 
boriously to  prove  that  the  Whigs  were  really  the  best  friends  the 
foreigners  had.  the  same  Whigs  who  for  years  had  opposed  the  de- 
sire of  foreigners  to  have  a  voice  in  the  atTairs  of  the  new  common- 

1.  That  this  rluh  \v!i>5  l»y  iii>  iiioaiis  bUiully  partisan  was  ^hown  h\  tlio  f<>ll.)\vinc 
ro8olutl(>ns.  itasscil  liy  it  on  .]iin(>  !>.  ISJS: 

"K. solved.  Tliat  t»u«  c;t'rman  ^iMiioc^atli'  .Vsso<-lat will  i>r<>fcr.  aiiioiiv'  tlio 
difforoiit  randl.latt-s  for  jinlu't',  tlio  man  nominated  by  tlte  1  >enioerat If  party,  pro- 
rliJeil  hf  fio>.wr.s.s»'.s  tlir  rr(iiii.sito         lit  it 

'•Polities  slioidd  have  nolliiiii:  to  do  with  tho  seloctlon." 

Volksrreniiil,    .Inne   11.   IS  IS. 
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wealth  they  were  helping  to  found,  the  same  Whigs  who  had  in 
speeches  and  newspapers  outvied  each  other  in  heaping  opprobrium 
on  the  Germans  and  Irish.  After  some  weeks,  the  Volksfrcund  be- 
came the  property  of  F.  Fratny,  a  political  exile  from  Austria,  who 
turned  it  into  a  Democratic  paper  with  strong  Barnburner  leanings. ^ 

3.  We  append  the  translation  of  a  part  of  a  campaign  pamphlet,  issued  by 
some  German  Democrats  in  Milwaukee,  previous  to  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
first  convention.  The  whole  of  it  is  found  in  Zieghr's  Eeiseskizzen  nus  Sard- America, 
1,    page  254. 

 We  have  left  our  native  country,  so 

■dear  to  us  notwithstanding  the  many  imperfections  of  its  governments  and  laws,  in 
•order  to  seek  a  new  fatherland  where  ourselves  and  our  children  may  enjoy  civil 
and  religious  liberty  and  the  fruits  of  our  labor,  free  from  the  oppression  of  princes. 
Now  that  we  are  about  to  form  a  state  government  for  Wisconsin,  we  must  take 
care  lest  we  cast  our  votes  for  men  and  a  party  that  would  limit  and  susiK?nd.  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  liberty  and  equality  for  which  we  have  left  our  home  and  relations. 

"But  to  be  sure  of  selecting  the  right  party  and  the  right  men,  we  must  n.it 
consider  so  much  what  is  being  said  just  now  before  the  election,  because  many  who 
used  to  have  narrow-miuded  principles  and  perhaps  still  have  them,  now  often  pretend 
to  be  quite  liberal  in  order  to  gain  the  votes  of  the  immigrated.  But  we  must  in- 
quire how  parties  and  men  have  acred  in  former  days.  Then  we  will  find  that  it  is 
the  Democratic  party  that  fights  for  liberty,  equality  and  universal  suffrage,  while 
the  W'hig  party,  by  banking  and  other  privileges,  seeks  to  give  to  the  rich,  who  even 
now  enjoy  an  a<lvantage  by  means  of  their  money,  still  more  advantages,  and  thus 
threatens  to  destroy  equality  of  rights  and  equality  of  classes.  The  suffrage  is  the 
richest  jewel  of  the  citizen  of  a  republic.  The  suffrage  is  the  pillar  of  civil  lil>erty. 
•and  by  the  wise  e.\ercise  of  this  right  alone  can  the  poor  protect  themselves  against 
the  arrogance  of  the  rich  and  powerful. 

"The  more  the  suffrage  and  the  right  to  be  elected  to  offices  is  restricted,  the 
more  will  a  few  try  to  secure  privileges  for  themselves  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  But  the  more  the  suffrage  is  extended,  the  more  will  tho 
wishes  and  needs  of  the  people  be  regarded.  The  sooner  the  immigrant  receives  the 
suffrage,  the  sooner  does  he  fmd  a  motive  to  make  himself  ac<iuainted  with  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  this  country,  and  the  so<^)uor  is  he  enabled  to  protect  himself 
against  oppression  and  overreaching.  The  Democratic  party  has  ever  prote<"ted  the 
rights  of  the  immigrants.  When  our  neighboring  state  of  Michigan,  ten  years  ago, 
formed  a  state  government,  the  Democratic  party.  In  tho  face  of  vehement  resistance 
by  the  Whigs,  pave  the  elective  franchise  to  the  immigrants  who  then  lived  in 
Michigan.  When  the  population  of  Wisconsin  increased  so  that  people  began  to 
think  of  forming  a  state  government,  it  became  manifest  that  the  Dennx-rats  were 
Id  favor  of  the  suffrage  for  the  immigrants.  When,  in  lS-i3,  Gen.  Dixlge  was  nom- 
inated ns  the  Democratic  candidate  for  delegate  in  congress,  some  addressed  to  him 
the  question  what  views  he  had  regarding  \iniversal  suffrage.  He  replied  tliat  he 
was  of  llie  opinlun  that  all  Imml'jrrants  ns  well  as  Americans  should  have  the  suffrage 

after  living  sl.x  months  la  th.;  state  of  Wlscon.vin  WhoQ 

In  the  winter  of  l.S4.31St4,  petitions  were  sent  to  tho  legislature  from  Milwaukee 
and  many  other  places  In  tho  state,  in  which  that  bo<ly  was  asked  to  give  to  the 
Immigrants  tlie  ri'.'lit  to  vote  for  meml>ors  of  the  convention  which  Is  to  form  the 
state  govoniment,  tlie  Whigs  declared  against  the  petition,  and  many  of  them  signed 
a  remonstrance  acalnst  It.  But  the  same  Whigs  signed  a  iniltlon  of  tliC  nocrvx'-s  for 
the  rtu'lit  of  suffragt'. 

"Whore  the  Wiik'S  act  as  a  ni;rty  they  continue  their  opjxv^ltlon  to  the  suffrsco 
•of  the  linml^'rMi\fs.  as  Is  shown,  for  Instjinoe.  In  the  r.-soltitions  of  tl>e  Wliic  convention 
Id  Walworth  County  and  tlie  Whig  convention  lii  NN'ankcsha  County.    In  Milwaukee. 
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While  the  overwhehning  majority  of  Wisconsin  Germans  at  this 
period  were  Democrats,  many  of  them  were  sincerely  opposed  to  the 
system  of  slavery.  It  seems  that  as  early  as  1844  Germans  began  to 
be  attacked  on  account  of  their  anti-slavery  sentiments,  for  in  that 
year  a  number  of  them  at  Milwaukee  published  a  card  in  which  they 
denied  being  Abolitionists,  but  declared  that  they  remained  loyal  to 
the  Democratic  party. ^  When,  in  1848,  the  Democratic  party  of  Xew 
York  split  in  two  on  the  slavery  question,  that  event  caused  a  similar 
split  in  the  new  state  in  the  West  and  Wisconsin  likewise  had  her 
Hunkers  and  Barnburners.^  Finally  the  newly-born  Free  Soil  party 
nominated  Van  Buren  for  president,  in  opposition  to  Cass,  the  regu- 
lar Democratic  nominee.  Many  of  the  most  intluential  German. 
Democrats,  especially  at  Milwaukee,  immediately  joined  the  new 
movement  and  were  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Free  Soil  licket. 
Among  those  who  left  the  Democracy  were  John  Black,  Louis  Auer 
(Sr.),  C.  T.  Melms,  Dr.  Luening.  A.  H.  Bielteld  and  Dr.  Wunderly. 
Van  Buren  meetings  were  held,  especially  on  the  South  Side,  where 
Bielfeld,  Wunderly  and  Luening  were  the  principal  German  speakers. 

This  defection  of  large  numbers  of  the  most  influential  Germans 
both  scared  and  exasperated  the  regular  Democrats.  Their  anger 
was  vented,  not  only  in  violent  newspaper  attacks,  but  also  in  mild 
forms  of  the  boycott.  When  Bielfeld  and  Luening  had  written  a 
campaign  pamphlet  in  which  they  compared  the  platforms  of  the 
three  parties,  they  could  not  get  any  of  the  German  printing  oitices 
to  print  it,  and  had  to  send  to  Chicago  to  get  the  work  done.  How- 
ever, the  great  majority  of  the  German  voters  remained  true  to  the 
Democratic  party;  even  many  men  who  professed  to  be  opposed  to 
slavery,  like  Dr.  Huebschmann,  refused  to  join  the  new  organization. 
For  this  display  of  party  loyalty  the  latter  was  rewarded  with  a  place 
as  elector-at-large  on  the  presidential  ticket  of  the  Cass  and  Builer 
men.  Moritz  Schoeftlcr,  tlie  editor  of  the  Banner,  also  remained  true 
to  the  old  party  and  supported  it  vigorously,  not  only  in  his  paper, 
but  on  the  stump.  A  peculiar  part  was  played  by  Fratny,  the  editor 
of  the  Volksfrcund.  He  was  well  known  to  have  strong  anti-slavery 
leanings,  but  refused  to  join  the  bolters.    Early  in  the  campaign  he 


the  Wlii>:!<  In  fhoir  rouiity  (  (invnit  ion  (IicidtMl  n  il  to  .Klopt  rosolntions  tlint  ^^  oulif 
throw  li^rlit  on  tlu'ir  prim  iiili's.  Tlio  i.-ason  of  this  is  <  l.  jir.  If  tluMr  priu.  iplo.^  bo- 
cnuio  known  tli<y  coiihl  »iy  no  nieans  coiuit  \\\H\n  tlio  supixirt  of  tho  innuijjrants.  and 

without  tlu-ni  tln'V  havo  not  the  l«';isl  »liaii<t>  of  «'hMlion  

4.  Koss.  papo  ITm.  This  card  was  si^Mioil  by  1>.  Ooorco.  I-ouIs  Travs^r.  II. 
Nlo«l»'rmann,  G.  V.  llornj:»ss.r,  C  Ilartnn;:.  II.  SIfbort.  V.  \,.  NiH-ltlnj:  ami  .\dolpb 
rrtMiNsrr. 

Th«T«'  Ir*  no  .'viil«')\.t'  that  any  (Jorin.m  ovit  hrlonpd  to  tl(o  I.ilw^rty  paity.  It 
Is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  ovi>r  atHllal«tl  witl>  that  »>...ly.  lor  n^UW  fioin  thoir 
abolition  views,  many  of  tin-  Liberty  men  «'nfertnlne«l  opinions  wlibli  must  h.nve  Uoea 
ns  distasteful  to  tlie  Cennans  as  tlioKt-  of  the  most  exlreine  WIiIk;*. 
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offered,  for  a  cash  consideration,  to  let  the  Free  Soil  party  have  the 
second  page  of  his  paper  to  print  thereon  whatever  they  liked  during 
the  campaign.  This  offer  the  Free  Soil  people  were  ready  to  accept, 
provided  Fratny  would  promise  not  to  print  anything  against  them  in 
the  other  portions  of  the  paper.  But  the  editor  refused  to  bind  him- 
self to  this,  and  the  bargain  fell  through.  Fratny,  however,  showed 
the  utmost  willingness  to  print  communications  from  the  Free  Soilers, 
so  that  the  latter  practically  had  the  use  of  a  German  newspaper 
organ  as  much  as  if  the  original  bargain  had  been  struck.^ 

In  the  course  of  the  campaign  Fratny  found  it  necessary  to  reply 
to  the  arguments  of  his  Free  Soil  contributors,  and  the  readers  of  his 
paper  certainly  could  not  complain  that  they  did  not  learn  both  sides 
of  the  questions  at  issue.  Among  the  Free  Soil  champions  one  of  the 
most  prolific  was  Friederich  Preusser,  who  argued  for  Van  Buren 
and  the  Wilmot  proviso  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Fratny  himself 
used  as  his  principal  argument  for  supporting  the  Cass  and  Butler 
ticket,  notwithstanding  his  opposition  to  the  spread  of  slavery,  that 
the  Wilmot  proviso,  excluding  slavery  from  the  territory  newly  ac- 
quired from  Mexico,  was  quite  superfluous.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  slavery  to  be  introduced  into  California  and  the  other  Western 
territories,  for  the  reason  that  no  slave  owner  would  dare  to  expose 
his  living  property  to  the  risks  of  the  long  overland  journey.  In  the 
meantime,  the  split  in  the  Democratic  party  would  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Whigs  and  their  aristocratic  principles.  As  the  cam- 
paign progressed,  and  the  Free  Soil  cause  evidently  gained  ground, 
the  Volksfrcund  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  desperate  arguments.  Finally 
it  printed  real  or  pretended  letters  from  the  Republicans  in  Germany, 
who  were  then  in  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  exhorting 
their  friends  in  America  to  stand  by  the  Democratic  party.  "While 
from  there  (the  United  States),"  so  one  of  these  letters  ran.  "we  are 
being  congratulated  upon  our  progress,  they  will  not  themselves  set 
us  the  example  of  retrogression  by  the  triumph  of  Whiggism."'^ 

The  result  of  the  campaign  in  Wisconsin  was  a  divided  victory. 
The  Democrats  carried  the  state  for  Cass  and  Butler,  but  the  Free 
Soilers  elected  Durkee,  their  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  F'irst  Dis- 
trict.   The  Whigs  were  left  in  a  minority  in  this  state,  but  could 


G.  Mr.  T.  C.  Siiiltli.  In  p.iiH^r  nii  tlie  Fn'o-Sftii  I'nrty  in  W'isronsin.  M.rs: 
".\n  rfTort  WHS  inndc  throuL'li  .\.  II.  I'.irlfrl.l.  :i  1<m<1mi>:  ('.criiian  of  .Milw.mkoo.  to 
attnict  tlx-  foni^ii  voto  »>y  imlillsliliiir  n  <  aiiM>n  icii  papor.  tlio  ViylksrifirKf."  The- 
T'o/A-.s'frfM/fK/ WMs  b«"^'un  as  a  Wlii;r  pai>or  diirlrij:  tlio  (iirht  for  tito  o-.n"!!  ittitlon.  «» 
statod  in  tlu»  t«'.\r.  iiinl  !(.<;  ilurlnj:  tlio   pn-si'lcntlMl  <juiip;\ii:n  of   ists  was  a» 

relatftl.    (IMlcs  of  VoIksfriMiml,  I'ns.sim;  Kv»n,  /'.•«,»/«».) 

7.    VolksnniiHl,  Nov.  2.  ISIS. 
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console  themselves  with  the  fact  that  their  presidential  candidate  re- 
■ceived  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  of  the  country.^ 

While  the  first  skirmishes  of  the  great  anti-slavery  struggle  were 
being  fought  in  Wisconsin,  events  were  going  on  in  Europe  which  in 
their  consequences  not  only  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  old  country 
affairs,  but  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  new 
commonwealth  to  the  west  of  lake  jMichigan.  In  nearly  every  country 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  the  absolutist  governments  which  had 
•been  given  a  new  lease  of  life  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815 
•came  to  an  end,  and  amidst  upheavals  and  disturbances  a  new  order 
of  things  was  born.  Nowhere  were  these  changes  of  greater  extent, 
and  accompanied  by  greater  violence,  than  in  the  states  of  Germany, 
where  during  two  years  there  was  a  continuous  succession  of  riots, 
uprisings  and  civil  war.  When  finally  order  was  restored,  many  of 
the  participants  in  the  revolutionary  movements  were  compelled  to 
leave  their  native  country  in  order  to  escape  prosecution  for  treason  or 
sedition.  Many  others  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  turn  public 
affairs  had  taken  joined  these  exiles  in  their  search  for  new  homes  in 
which  they  hoped  to  realize  their  political  ideals.  Of  this  new  stream 
-of  immigrants  of  a  superior  and  in  some  respects  extraordinary  char- 
acter, no  small  number  came  to  Wisconsin. 

It  was  but  natural  that  those  Germans  who  were  already  settled 
in  the  United  States,  many  of  whom  had  come  here  to  escape  those 
very  conditions  their  friends  in  the  old  country  were  now  fighting  to 
amend,  should  follow  the  course  of  events  in  Europe  with  the  closest 
attention.  Their  interest  was  shared,  though  to  a  less  degree,  by  their 
native  fellow  citizens,  for  the  revolutionary  struggles  for  liberty  and 
constitutional  government  could  not  fail  to  arouse  the  sympathies  of 
'the  freest  people  on  earth. 

As  early  as  April  17,  1848,  a  mass  meeting  took  place  at  Milwau- 
kee, with  parades,  brass  bands,  speeches,  resolutions  and  fire-works, 
to  celebrate  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  Europe.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Jonathan  Arnold,  Judge  Levi  P.  Hubbell,  S.  Bell,  A. 
H.  Bielfeld  and  Father  iMcLaughlin.  A  little  later  a  society  was  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the  revolutionists  in  Ger- 
many by  weekly  contributions  of  three  cents  a  member.  But  it  is 
said  that  no  more  than  $21.24  ^vas  ever  turned  over  to  the  revolu- 
tionist committee  by  this  organization.^  When,  two  or  three  years 
later,  the  plans  of  the  extreme  revolutionists  in  Germany  had  failed 
and  political  exiles  were  flocking  to  this  country,  another  society  was 
organized  with  the  object  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the  newcomers, 

8.  F<>lli>\vliis  Is  n  list  of  tlio  Ooriiinn  moiuliorsi  of  the  Pomo.-rntlc  (>Mintr  com- 
tnittoo  at  Mllwsuiki>»\  (iurlnc  the  fall  cnmpai;;!!  of  1S4S:  rr.nnn  Ilurli!»<limann.  J.-icvb 
Dongcs,  Anjr\ist  (Jrciillrli.  J.  A.  Iloiusolm,  I'rUdrkh  Uclulgor. 

0.    Koss,  pa-.«  UCki. 
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many  of  whom  were  penniless.  This  society  had  better  success  and 
■did  a  great  deal  to  help  the  exiles  over  the  difficulties  ot  beginning 
life  anew  in  a  foreign  country. 

^kleetings  similar  to  that  of  April,  1848,  were  repeated  on  various 
occasions  during  the  following  years.  The  most  notable  event  of  this 
kind  was  the  visit  of  Gottfried  Kinkel,  in  November,  1851,  about  the 
same  time  that  Kossuth  made  his  celebrated  tour  through  the  United 
States.  Kinkel  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionists  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia.  After  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  government  forces,  but  afterwards  managed 
to  escape,  through  the  help  of  Carl  Schurz.  His  object  was  to  collect 
funds  for  a  renewed  attempt  at  revolution  in  Germany.  He  stayed  in 
Milwaukee  a  whole  week,  during  which  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for 
him  and  his  cause  was  shown,  both  by  his  countrymen  and  the  native 
Americans.  At  a  mass  meeting  in  jMarket  Hall,  ]\Iayor  George  H. 
Walker  presided,  and  besides  Kinkel  himself.  Dr.  Hucbschmann  and 
E.  G.  Ryan  were  the  speakers.  The  latter  urged  that  the  government 
should  break  with  its  traditional  policy  of  non-interference  and  ac- 
tively assist  the  European  revolutionists  in  obtaining  their  ends.^^ 

The  influence  of  the  many  newcomers  from  Germany  was  not  at 
•once  felt  in  the  politics  of  the  state.  For  a  number  of  years  the  polit- 
ical exiles  continued  to  hope  that  their  sojourn  in  this  country  would 
be  but  temporary  and  that  they  would  soon  be  recalled  to  their  native 
land.  When  these  hopes  gradually  vanished,  most  of  them  found 
themselves  too  much  occupied  with  the  struggle  for  existence  to  take 
part  in  the  public  affairs  of  their  new  home.  Yet  men  of  their  stamp 
could  not  possibly  be  satisfied  without  opportunities  for  intellectual 
activity.  This  showed  itself  in  various  ways,  and  among  others  in 
the  rapid  multiplication  of  German  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the 
state.  Politically  these,  as  before,  were  almost  exclusively  Democratic. 
The  fact  that  the  Forty-eightcrs  for  a  number  of  years  continued  to 

10.  It  imist  not  be  imajrined.  however,  that  the  Wis?consln  Gerui.ms  were  unan- 
imous In  their  fsyinpathy  with  tlio  attempts  to  establish  a  German  llepuMic.  An 
AnuL^inp  instance  of  the  opposite  sentiment  was  furnished  by  liev.  Mr.  Dnlitz.  pastor 
•of  a  Lutheran  church  at  Milwaukee,  wiio  insisted  on  including  iu  his  Sunday 
ser^-ices,  notwithstanding:  the  protests  of  liis  conprevrat'on.  a  puldic  prayer  for  "Dur 
most  praclous  Lord,  the  Kinc,  and  th.'  I'rinces  of  the  lioyal  House."  I'inally  this 
martyr  of  royalisui  was  forced  by  his  indignant  parishioners  to  resign  his  pastorate. 
Koss.  205. 

11.  Another  distinguislud  exile  who  vislte<l  Milwaukee  was  Franz  Schmidt,  a 
former  Cathtdic  priist  and  uivmlier  of  the  I'rankfort  rarllamcnt.  Ills  arrival  was 
announced  In  tlie  Volksfrotiri'l  on  .Xufzust  lo,  1N")0.  topether  witl»  tlio  .«itatcnn'm  that 
he  would  deliver  a  series  of  lectun-s  on  .social  reform  '"if  suiliciiMit  Interest  Is  t<»\ind." 
Whether  his  Ihiju  s  In  that  respect  \\ero  reull/.ed  dtK>s  not  appear  I'nuu  th«»  new>pap<>rB 
of  the  perl(Kl.  In  the  sauu^  number  of  the  Vi>lksfn'iinil  Is  n-prliited  an  a-lx ert lsi«m«>nt. 
In  some  I'russlan  i>aper.  by  tlie  exaiiiiniii:;  ni  lu'istrate  uf  the  Koyal  I'in  utt  «"nurt  at 
I>oewenberp.  ••alllUK'  upon  tl>e  auib«>riti<s  to  atre.-t  Trau/.  S.hmidi.  wherever  found, 
Jind  eliargliii;  him  wWh  '•atleiuplod  hi^-h  treas.ui  and  scditieu." 
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look  at  the  affairs  of  this  country  through  old-world  spectacles  appears, 
among  other  things,  from  the  violent  feuds  which  were  often  fought 
out  in  these  papers  over  questions  of  European  politics.  ]More  par- 
ticularly were  many  of  the  Forty- eighters  and  their  friends  eager  to 
continue  their  attacks  upon  ecclesiastical  organizations  and  especially 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  For  several  years  the  Germans  of  Mil- 
waukee were  in  a  continuous  excitement  over  the  fights  between  the 
Forty-eighters  and  the  Catholic  priesthood.  Among  the  latter,  the 
most  militant  were  Father  Heiss,  who  later  became  archbishop,  and 
Father  Salzmann,  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church. i-  The  Fo'rty-eighters 
found  a  mouthpiece  in  Fratny's  Volksfrcund,  while  after  January  27, 
1851,  the  Catholics  had  a  newspaper  in  the  Scehote.  The  first  editor 
of  that  paper  was  Amand  de  St.  Vincent,  an  elderly  man  who  had 
formerly  been  in  the  service  of  the  papal  curia.  In  addition  to  the 
Volksfrcund,  the  Forty-eightcrs  were  supported  by  a  publication  called 
the  Fliigblaetter,  appearing  at  uncertain  intervals  and  edited  by  a  young 
Bohemian  named  Vojta  Naprstek. 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  German  residents  of  Wisconsin, 
during  the  years  from  1848  until  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party, 
had  much  direct  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the  state,  the  voters 
of  that  nationality  had  become  so  numerous  that  parties  found  it  ,:d- 
visable  to  give  them  representation  on  their  tickets.  Especially  in 
Milwaukee  and  Washington  counties  many  Germans  were  elected  to 
local  offices.  They  were  also  well  represented  on  political  committees 
and  in  conventions.  Among  the  more  important  positions  held  by 
Germans  during  this  period  is  that  of  speaker  of  the  assembly,  by 
Fred  iHorn,  in  185 1,  and  again  in  1854;  state  treasurer,  by  Edward 
Janssen,  1852-56;  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  state  uni- 
versity, by  Dr.  Aigncr.  In  1853.  Dr.  Iluebschmann  was  appointed 
Indian  agent  by  President  Pierce.  Among  German  senators  and 
representatives  in  the  legislature,  besides  Fred  Horn,  may  be  men- 
tioned H.  Haertel,  August  Grculich.  Dr.  Wunderly,  all  of  Milwau- 
kee, 

There  was  one  question  of  state  policy  on  which  the  Germans 
at  that  time  were  virtually  a  unit,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  That 

12.  Tliis  warfiiro  wns  liy  110  Tiii'iuis  roiitiiioil  to  i\t'\vsp;\|K'r  disputes.  It  iH»rT.n«io«l 
tbP  business  aiKl  sin-ijil  n-l.-i  t  ioiis  of  Uie  (icnnaiis.  i  s|ici  i;illy  in  Mil\\  :iukt  <\  ;uul  r>r 
many  y»Mrs  tliv  <i-<Tm!ins  wvn'  <llvi(lc(l  into  l\iistili'  cMnii.s  liy  tins  :uit;i:;<inisni.  Ovo.i- 
sloiiiiUy  it  would  tlin-ctly  afliM  r  Inc  il  ]Mi1lt<(-.'il  alTinrs,  ,is  w  hi-n.  in  1S.'»»,  two  Pomo- 
crati<'  (jUKlI'l.itcs  i;m  fur  flu-  uilicc  of  alflcrniaa  in  tin-  Si'coml  Ward  of  that  city.  Dr. 
nuf»is<linianr\  as  a  "frtt'-iliiid;<'r"  and  .\>iv'nst  <;n'uli<li  as  a  Catliolic.  Tlio  S^vUno 
adni<inislic<l  tin"  vuttrs  t(»  show  hy  .Ic  tini:  the  Inttt-r  •Mhat  a  Christian  Is  thv  ni.in  of 
llhcity  iitid  riKlit.  "  l!iit  tiiis  fiiiic  the  Cathollts  w>  r<-  dcftalvd  :ind  I lui'lx' hiuann  wa.-* 
elnttil. 

l."t.  No  attempt  Is  In  !c  niado  to  iiiso  «>von  an  approxlniatidy  o\hansilvp  list  of 
tlio  pnlillc  and  niuiilrlpal  *i|li<  i  s  hi  l  l  by  (ivnnaiis  during  tlio  period  und«<r  i^tni^ldrra- 
lion. 
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■was  the  question  of  prohibition  of  the  liquor  trafiftc,  and  alHed  meas- 
ures. This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  reasons  why  this  policy 
is  so  peculiarly  distasteful  to  Germans.  But  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  relate  some  incidents  connected  with  this  question.  In  1849  a  bdl 
was  introduced  giving  against  the  vendor  of  liquor  a  cause  of  action, 
to  the  wife  or  children  of  a  man  who  had  caused  injury  while  intoxi- 
cated. Fred  Horn,  who  was  a  member  of  the  senate  from  Washing- 
ton count\',  opposed  the  bill  in  a  minority  report  which  must  ha\'e 
been  an  interesting  document,  for  it  was  described  by  a  contemporary 
as  "quite  as  curious  as  the  curious  senator  from  Washington  county 
bimseif."'"*  The  bill  became  a  law  and  was  the  cause  of  a  riot  at  Mil- 
waukee, where  a  mob  attacked  the  house  of  its  principal  advoca'.e. 
J.  B.  Smith.  It  was  considerably  modified  by  the  next  legislature  and 
shorn  of  some  of  its  most  stringent  provisions. 

In  1853.  the  Free  Soil  party,  combining  with  the  forlorn  remnants 
of  the  Whigs,  nominated  a  "people's  ticket''  for  state  officers.  At  this 
time,  the  Free  Soil  men  showed  themselves  a  great  deal  more  inter- 
•ested  in  the  proposal  to  introduce  the  ''Maine  law"  prohibiting  the 
liquor  traffic  than  in  anti-slavery  questions.  Their  candidate  for  gov- 
■ernor,  E.  D.  Holton,  was  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  ardent  cham- 
pions of  prohibition.  The  result  was  that  the  German  vote  was  cast 
almost  unanimously  for  Barstow,  the  Democratic  candidate.  A.  II. 
Bielfeld  of  Milwaukee  seems  to  have  been  about  the  only  prominent 
German  who  remained  loyal  to  the  Free  Soil  party.  He  tried  in  vain 
to  show  that  prohibition  was  no  part  of  the  principles  of  that  organi- 
zation. 

In  the  meantime  the  Kansas-Nebraska  struggle  had  broken  out 
and  the  slavery  question  became  more  and  more  the  all-absorbing 
issue  of  the  times.  It  was  natural  that  the  Forty-cighters,  almost  to  a 
man,  should  espouse  the  anti-slavery  side.  But  for  the  present  it  wa^ 
■difficuh  to  sn}'  what  party  a  consistent  anti-slavery  man  should  join 
The  Free  Soil  forces,  after  their  partial  success  in  184S,  lost  their 
strength,  partly  through  nfismanagement,  partly  through  inherent 
feebleness.  Most  of  the  Germans  who  had  allied  themselves  with  the 
new  party  returned  to  their  first  love,  the  Democracy.  The 
Whigs,  having  abandoned  their  principles  in  1848.  made  in 
1852  a  last  frantic  struggle  for  continued  existence,  and  again 
endeavored  to  catch  the  German  \oU\  \s  in  1847.  the 
Afihvanh'cc  Sciitiiic!  published  a  campaign  pap^^r,  Stiuinir  (/(•;•  H\ihrh-:if, 
of  which  one  }\ocsslcr  was  the  editor.  A  German  Whig  chib  \\a> 
organized  at  Milwaukee.  I'^or  a  while  it  seojued  as  if  the  Whigs  were 
to  have  the  supi^ort  of  the  Sccbolc.  with  its  Catholic  following — less  for 
love  of  the  Whigs  than  for  hatred  of  its  bitter  enemies,  tlic  Forty- 
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eighters.  But  the  doom  of  Whiggism  was  sealed.  The  German  Whig 
club,  it  was  said  in  derision,  never  counted  more  than  fourteen  and 
a  half  members.  The  Secbotc  jumped  olt  the  fence  into  the  Democratic 
camp.  For  a  while  Democracy  was  triumphant,  until  an  enemy  arose 
stronger  than  any  the  party  of  Jackson  had  yet  encountered — Repub- 
licanism. With  the  organization  of  the  new  party  begins  a  new  epoch, 
not  only  in  the  history  of  this  country,  but  also  in  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  Wisconsin. 

ERNEST  BRUNXKEN. 
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THE  POLANDERS  IN  WISCONSIN. 


The  caii.-.cs  of  Polish  iininigration  are  not  difficult  to  find.  Pre- 
vious to  1872  they  were  chieHy  economic.  The  low  wages  paid  in 
Europe  and  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  land  dr<n-e  many  Poles 
to  this  country.  Those  who  c^une  to  this  country  setu  for  their  friends, 
frequently  sending  them  money  with  which  to  come.  To  the  economic 
causes  was  added  in  j8/1  the  religious.  Bismarck  determined  that 
all  of  the  inhalritants  oi  Prussia  should  speak  the  German  language 
and  law>  were  passed  to  gi\e  the  government  a  control  of  the  piiro- 
chial  schools  which  was  very  irritating  to  the  Catholics,  and  esjjc- 
cially  to  the  clergy.  Another  decree  banished  the  Jesuit  priests  from 
the  empire.  About  the  same  time  the  severe  military  law  began  to  oper- 
ate as  a  cause  of  emigration.  Every  Polish  youth  was  obliged  to 
ser\  e  in  the  <  icrman  army  for  four  years. 

The  ettect  of  these  laws  is  seen  almost  immediately  ui)on  the 
Polish  immigration  in  Wisconsin.  There  had  been  a  very  gradual  im- 
migration .-^ince  i<S55.  In  1872  there  wa^  a  large  inunigration  of  priests 
and  through  their  inlluence  ri  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  move- 
ment. That  there  was  not  a  wludesale  emigration  from  Prussian  Poland 
at  this  time  \\a>  due  partly  to  the  eff«u  ls  of  the  government  to  restram 
it.  but  nuire  large  ly  to  the  lack  of  \uni\<-  to  make  the  necessary  journey. 
Most  of  the  emigrants  were  young,  as  few  men  had  the  numey  t«> 
transport  a  large  family  to  .\merica.  e\en  if  they  had  the  courage  at 
advanced  age  to  begin  the  battle  of  life  o\er  again  in  a  Xew  World. 

The  terms  I'olish  colony  and  Polish  setllement.  so  frequeniiy  u.-ed 
in  regard  to  the  Polish  districts  of  .>ur  large  cities,  nnght  indicate 
that  the  I'olcs  came  in  lar^e  nund)er^  and  immedi.itely  established  a 
J'olish  colony.  I'olish  churv-hcs  and  -^chools.  This  has  not  been  the 
case  in  an\-  of  the  large  >ettKinenls  in  Wisconsin.  In  Milwaukee  the 
fust  IN.lish  family  came  abnul  iS;;.  It  was  ten  yeais  bef<u-e  there 
was  a  church  an<l  .tt  that  time  there  o.cre  onl>  about  thirty  lamihe>^. 
ihe  growth  01  tlu  rob>h  colony  was  evidently  <low.  i',\en  these 
few  PoU's  did  11,. I  ine  close  lo;4ether.  Some  ««f  them  were  <^n  the 
West  ;ind  Ea-l  side<.  biU  the  location  of  the  church  at  (Iro\e  and 
Miiural  stivrls  !i\i-d  a  renti  i  .iround  which  the  roli-h  elcnu-nt  lemU  d 
to  settle,    .hist  as  amoni;  dilu  r  nationalities,  the  tendciu  >  of  the  Poles 
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,to  gather  around  this  church  drove  others  away  from  llie  vicinity, 
especially  as  it  soon  became  necessary  to  speak  the  Polish  language 
order  to  do  business  in  this  locality. 

By  1872  the  old  church  was  not  large  enough  to  hold  all  of  the 
Poles,  and  two  new  ones  were  erected — St.  Stanislaus  on  the  corner 
of  Grove  and  Mitchell,  and  St.  Iledwig's,  on  the  corner  of  Franklin 
and  Brady,  on  the  East  side.  The  former  is  the  center  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Twelfth  and  Fourteenth  wards;  the  latter  of  the  First 
and  Eighteenth  wards.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  se'ttlers  to  in- 
duce immigration.  August  Rudzinski  had  lithographs  made  of  the 
St.  Stanislaus  church  which  he  had  sent  to  his  friends  and  distributed 
in  the  old  countr}-. 

The  process  of  settlement  was  similar  in  other  cities.  Neither  in 
Stevens  Point  nor  in  Berlin  was  there  a  large  original  settlement,  and 
in  ]\larinctte  the  Poles  are  so  scattered  that  with  a  population  of 
about  5CO  tiiere  is  no  parochial  school. 

Some  of  the  smaller  settlements,  however,  have  been  made  on 
the  wholesale  plan.  The  following  article  from  the  Marinette  Eagle 
will  show  how  this  i>  done: 

Ir.side  of  another  year  Ellis  Junction  will  be  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ulous villages  in  the  County  of  Marinette,  and  it  will  be  due  mainly  to 
the  efforts  of  H.  Zech.  the  Chilton  man  who  bought  the  plant  of 
Butler  &  Mueller,  with  thousands  of  acres  of  wild  land  in  that 
vicinity. 

Through  his  c'fforl-^  a  big  Polock  colony  has  been  induceil  to 
locate  there  and  four  oi-  fi\e  hundred  Poles  from  Chicago.  Milwaukee 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  state  are  buying  land  there. 

A  Marinette  real  estate  dealer  returned  \rnm  there  ibis  morning 
and  while  there  fnr  two  days  says  that  he  di>posed  of  ten  forties  of 
land  to  Poles  who  wanted  farms.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  colt)iiy 
visit  the  place  e\ery  week  and  buy  their  farms.  Tiiey  return  houio 
and  will  locate  on  them  next  spring.  All  the  trauNaction-;  are  con- 
ducted by  means  of  a  syndicate  and  the  head  man  is  now  living  at 
Ellis  Junction  in  a  handsome  ic'^idence.  .\  beautiful  home  wliicli 
will  rank  with  atiy  in  Marinette  has  been  constructed  there  and  ho  is 
now  living  in  that.  The  Poles  will  bring  a  priest  with  them  next  year 
and  it  is  said  that  he  will  occupy  the  hou<e  after  the  colony  is  located. 

liishop  Messmer.  of  Creen  liay.  it  is  said,  interested"  himself  in 
inducing  the  Pole^  to  locate  there,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  H.  7,ecli. 
Nothing  that  !ia>  occurred  in  recent  ye.irs  means  so  much  for  Mar- 
inette county  as  this  nev.-  Polish  v,^'ttlement .  It  nuan->  that  a  wdd.  un- 
inhabitated  part  of  .Marinette  comity  will  he  made  to  blossom  like  a 
rose  and  much  added  td  {he  r-^sources  of  the  county. 

Owners  of  land  around  hlliis  junction  are  now  holding  onl.t  ihe 
property  which  they  i»robably  accjuired  through  a  tax  litle.  Tho  /:(/.c/«* 
will  have  more  to  say  about  this  colony  in  the  near  fntiue.  It  is 
locatv'd  in  Town  ^\J.   Ivaiii:e  to. 

Of  c<»nr-'.e  a  -^ettlenient   ii'.kU'  in  thi<  i>  v..bdl\    P..hsli.  If 

other  settlers  coim>  \n  IHlis  juiuiion,  they  will  pio|>.d)ly  choose  r<> 
setde  by  thenisebes  and  tlieie  wdl  always  be  a  i'olish  coK.n>. 
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I  have  already  sp(,)ken  (Ji  huw  llie  I'ules  have  worked  into  cerlaiii 
wards  in  Milwaukee.  The  rcsidt  of  this  in  city  and  county  poHtics  will 
appear  later. 

In  Stevens  Point  the  Poles  are  largely  in  the  Fourth  Ward.  In 
Antigo  there  are  50  Polisli  voters  in  tlie  Third  and  Fourth  Wards  and 
otdy  17  in  the  other  four  wards.  In  Two  Rivers  they  are  hunched  in 
the  adjoining  districts  of  two  wards.  On  the  other  hand,  in  P>erlin 
and  Marinette  they  are  scattered  throughout  the  city. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  estahlishnient  of  the  tvvo  earliest 
churches  in  Milwaukee.  There  are  now  seven  Polish  churches  in 
Milwaukee  and  a  parochi^d  school  connected  with  each  one.  The 
aggregate  attendance  at  these  parochial  schools  is  4.605. 

Besides  these  parochial  schools,  which  correspond  roughly  in 
grade  to  the  ward  schools,  there  is  a  Polish  High  School  for  boys — 
St.  Josephat's  High  School.  This  school  is  more  like  a  business 
college  than  a  public  high  school.  There  are  78  pupils.  In  Milwaukee 
there  are  very  few  Polish  children  in  the  public  schools.  This  was 
demonstrated  last  spring,  during  the  controversy  over  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  study  of  Polish  into  the  public  schools  in  Polish  wards. 
It  is  noticeable  that  this  prop(Jsition  was  opposed  by  the  priests. 

Outside  of  Milwaukee  there  are  a  few  cities  which  have  Polish 
parochial  schools,  Berlin.  Stexens  Point  and  Mena>ha  having  the 
largest  attendance.  In  these  places  very  lew  Polish  children  attend 
the  public  schools.  But  in  places  where  there  are  no  Polish  paro- 
chial .schools,  the  children  attend  the  public  sclu>ols  largely  even 
though  there  arc  German  and  English  Catholic  schools  in  the  place. 

In  Marinette,  for  instance,  there  are  76  Polish  children  in  the 
public  schools  out  of  an  estimated  population  of  500.  This  n\u>t 
include  nearly  all  of  the  children  wlio  attend  schot)l.  as  the  proi)t)rtion 
is  as  large  as  that  in  the  parochial  schools  here  in  Milwaukee.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  doire  to  send  the  children  to  the  parochial 
school  v>as  more  a  matter  of  nationality  than  of  religion. 

In  the  spring  of  l8»S6  the  eight-hour  movement  came  to  a  head. 
The  Knights  of  Liibor  took  up  the  movement  and  it  w.is  the  time  of 
the  greatest  strength  of  that  order.  The  Common  Council,  in  .\pril. 
1886.  passed  an  eight-hour  ordinance  for  city  employe^,  and  this 
seemed  to  give  the  moic  ignorant  laboring  men  the  idea  that  every 
employer  who  did  not  give  his  men  an  eight  hour  day  was  breaking 
the  law. 

Demonstrations  by  the  labor  unions  became  common.  Tiiere 
was  a  large  i)ut  peaceful  demonstration  on  the  South  Side  by  the 
Polish  lalxuers  on  May  3.  The  ne.vt  day  an  attack  was  made  upon 
the  P.  .Mlis  machinery  works:  150  Poles  armed  with  clubs,  siick>. 
and  knives  atlrni].ti-d  to  c-unpel  the  men  to  (put  wojk.  biu  they  were 
dispersed   by   the   emi^'oy  s   witluMH    bloodshed.     On   the   same  day 
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the  cmpluyes  in  the  carsh(>i)s  were  c()nii)elk-(l  to  (jnit  work.  In  tliis 
demonstration  als(3  the  I'oles  were  prominent. 

On  May  5  a  mot)  comi)ose(l  hirc(ely  of  Polish  workmen  gathered 
on  the  South  Side  and  marched  to  the  Bay  View  rolling  mills  to 
persuade  the  1.700  men  engaged  there  to  (juit  work.  The  men  in  the 
mills  evidently  had  no  grievance.  Most  of  them  were  working  hy  the 
piece  and  so  had  no  sympathy  with  the  eight-hour  movement.  They 
heated  iron  bars  and  attached  the  hose  to  the  hot  water  tanks  in  order 
to  give  the  strikers  a  warm  reception. 

The  National  (niard  of  the  state  had  already  been  called  out  and 
pjtrt  of  the  First  Regiment  of  National  Guards  was  stationed  at  the 
rolling  mills.  The  Polish  company  of  Kosciusko  Guards  of  Mil- 
waukee, belonging  to  the  Fourth  P>attalion,  were  also  on  duty  at 
Bay  View  and  were  obliged  to  tire  upon  their  own  countrymen.  This 
made  them  the  object  of  the  particular  hatred  of  the  mob  and  many 
of  them  were  hit  by  stones  and  sticks  as  they  i)assed  into  the  rolling 
mills.  This  was  before  any  shooting  had  been  done.  Captain 
Francis  Borchardt  himself  was  hit  by  a  stone.  Some  of  the  Polish 
company  .  ,'rned  and  fired,  but  nobody  was  injured. 

John  Odoi  was  arrested  for  throwing  a  stone  at  Sheriff  Pa>clK'n 
and  for  making  incendiary  si)eeches  to  tiie  Poles.  He  had  called  upon 
them  to  attack  and  Imrn  the  building. 

In  the  evening  a  ma'^^s  meeting  was  held  at  Rudzin>ki's  hall  to 
protest  against  the  action  of  the  Kosciusko  Guards  in  shooting  at 
their  own  countrymen.  Speeches  were  made  by  Alderman  Rudzin^ki 
and  others,  cc^ndemning  the  Guards  for  shooting  so  low  that  the 
bullets  might  have  hit  somebody.  I  have  spoken  of  this  crowd  at 
the  rolling  mills  as  Polish.  Of  course  there  were  other  elernents. 
and  the  exact  proportions  it  is  impossible  to  get,  but  the 
action  of  this  mass-meeting  in  which  the  speeches  were  in  Polish 
eivdently  claims  the  mob  as  their  own.  Tlir  Sentinel  says  in 
an  editorial:  "There  are  thou^^ands  of  men  who  are  kept  in  idleness 
to-day  through  the  terrori/.ation  of  this  moli.  At  the  West  Milwaukee 
works  1.7CO.  at  Allis's  some  i.JOO  and  at  r>ay  \  iew  mills  i.JOO  and 
hundrerls  in  smaller  e>tablishnient<.  solely  becau-e  a  few  hundred 
Polish  and  Bohemian  laborer^,  mostly  new  importations  who  are  not 
American  citi/cns.  haw  undertaken  to  run  the  town."  In  answer  to 
this  a  Bohemian  writes:  "Fxcept  about  a  dozen  shoiUailors.  there 
are  comparative!}-  few  P.ohenn'an  laborer  ^  on  the  strike.  Not  a  single 
Bohemian  took-  part  in  the  la^t  row  s  either  on  the  South  or  \\  e^t 
Side." 

Another  e\i(lence  of  '.he  almost  punly  Poli-^h  charactei  o\  the 
riot  is  the  fact  that  tin.  fur  nun  killed  by  the  \\y\u\x  May  5  were  Poles. 
By  the  treatmeiU  of  the  Ko-^ciu-^ko  Guards  after  the  riots  the  Pv)les 
adopted  the  movemetu  as  their  own.      The  Gn.nds  were  compelled 
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to  vacate  their  liall.  Cai)taiii  Rnrcbardt,  who  was  a  hiwycr.  hjst  his 
piacticc  ahiiost  entirely  for  a  time;  Kolpacki.  Hanizeski  aiul  Schubert 
were  to  be  l>oycottetl  in  pnhtics.  Alderman  Riulzinski  was  pr(5ni- 
inent  in  carrying  on  this  boycott.  In  the  Common  Council  an  inves- 
tigation into  his  con(hict  (hiring  the  strike  was  instituted  and  Bor- 
chardt  appeared  against  him.     Nothing  came  of  tlie  investigation. 

On  r^Iay  ii  one  of  tlie  Guards  was  ordered  out  of  Rudzinski's 
saloon  and  drew  a  revolver.  Rudzinski  had  him  arrested  for  carrying 
concealed  weapons.  The  (iuard  said  that  Captain  Borchardt  had  in- 
structed them  to  carry  weapons  to  protect  themselves. 

On  yiay  12  there  is  an  editorial  in  The  Sciifi)icl  on  the  boycott, 
urging  patronage  for  the  Guards  outside  of  the  Polish  district.  On 
]\Iay  II  an  ordinance  was  passed  stating  that  "Xo  man  or  men  shall 
be  allowed  to  boycott  any  individual,  firm  or  corporation." 

May  14  Ca]>tam  Borchardt  says:  "The  boycott  is  being  reient- 
lessly  waged  against  all  of  the  boys,  but  the  Kosciuskos  are  becoming 
famous.  I  received  a  letter  from  Connecticut  university  studcnt>  con- 
gratulating us  upon  our  conduct." 

The  Guards  now  began  to  take  up  a  subscription  for  the  building 
of  an  armory.  The  Sentinel  has  an  editorial  urging  attendance  at 
a  performance  at  the  Academy  for  the  benefit  of  this  project.  The 
benefit  was  given  and  was  said  to  have  netted  a  liandsome  >um. 

On  May  13  there  was  an  editorial  in  I'he  Sentinel  in  which  the 
boycott  was  deprecat<.'d  and  the  necessity  of  sending  Polish  children 
to  the  public  schools  was  urged. 

After  this  no  further  notice  is  taken  of  the  l)oyc()tt.  How  C(^m- 
pletely  the  feeling  against  the  Guards  died  out  in  a  coui)le  01  years 
will  be  shown  in  another  place. 

The  editorials  of  this  period  are  notable  for  the  entire  absence 
of  any  discussion  of  the  immigration  (iiiestion-  This  is  not  only 
true  of  the  newspa])er.  but  ol  the  magazine  articles.  Kvery  magazine 
has  some  article  bearing  on  the  strikes  of  May.  18SO.  but  not  one 
of  them  bear-;  out  the  immigration  (jut'stion.  They  are  largely  given 
to  the  discussion  of  the  theoretical  principles  of  the  strike,  the  boy- 
cott and  the  eight-hour  movement.  Labor  organizations  are  aUo  lully 
discussed,  especially  the  Knights  of  Labor,  but  the  bearing  01  the 
foreign  j)opulation  upon  ihe^c  organizations  is  hardly  touched  upon. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  thai  while  ti\e  men  were  kdled  in  the 
riot  of  .Ma\'  5  haidly  a  mention  of  it  is  made  m  papers  tuit^ide  of 
Milwaukee,  even  in  the  Chicago  papers.  Nothing  hke  the  atteniion 
that  was  given  to  the  strike  of  'oo  i>  paid  to  the  intinitely  ni<'re 
serious  strikes  of  |SS(».  Thi<.  of  cour->e.  is  due  to  the  greater  riots 
that  took  place  in  C  hicago  at  the  ^ame  time 

1  find  only  one  notice  oi  the  riots  in  Milw.iukcc  in  the  maga- 
zines. This  wa-;  an  editorial  in   I'he  .\:Uii>n  Ma>   13  and  is  a-^  tollovvs: 
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"The  riots  in  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  arc  producing  a 
rapid  change  of  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  partition  of  Poland.  It 
has  hitherto  been  considered  by  the  bulk  of  the  American  people  as 
a  monstrous  crime  on  the  part  of  the  three  powers  which  took  pan 
in  it.  But  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  are  leading  many  to  con- 
demn the  powers  for  not  having  partitioned  the  individual  Poles  as 
well  as  Poland.  One  hears  everywhere  very  severe  conunents  on  their 
action  from  this  point  of  view.  But  this  is  unjust.  The  Poland 
which  was  partitioned  was  the  Poland  of  the  nobles;  the  Poles  who 
are  bomb  throwing  and  roving  around  with  red  ilags  in  the  West  are 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  a  very  degraded  peasantry,  for  whose  bar- 
barism the  present  owners  of  Poland  are  responsible.'"  Even  m 
this  article,  so  severely  condemning  the  Poles,  the  general  question 
of  immigration  is  not  touched. 

There  is  one  strong  bit  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Poles  here  in 
Milwaukee.  That  is  the  nationality  of  those  arrested.  On  May  15 
there  were  23  under  arrest  for  taking  part  in  the  riots  of  May  5. 
Of  these  20  were  Germans  and  3  Poles.  The  Germans  were  usually 
socialists.  This  would  indicate  that  the  movement  was  one  of  igno- 
rant Polish  laborers  under  the  leadership  of  German  socialists. 

The  Polanders  have  been  Democrats  both  in  Milwaukee  and  out- 
side in  the  state.  In  ^Milwaukee  they  exercised  very  little  influence 
in  politics  previous  to  1885.  In  that  year  they  were  represented  in 
the  Common  Council  by  Theodore  Rudzinski  and  succeeded  in  electing 
Peter  S3'towski  supervisor.  Both  of  these  men  were  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  and  from  the  Twelitli  Ward,  which  was  largeh'  Polish. 
In  the  spring  of  1886  occurred  the  riots  in  which  the  Poks  we>--; 
active.  This  caused  a  breach  between  the  Poles  and  the  Dcmociatic 
party,  especially  as  Jolm  lilack,  who  had  been  foreman  of  the  jury 
which  indicted  the  leaders  in  the  riot,  i)ecame  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  congressman  in  the  fall  of  1886. 

The  Poles  bolted  and  joined  the  People's  i)arty,  which  nominated 
Henry  Smith  for  Congre-s.  The  district  had  previvuisly  been  Dem- 
ocratic, but  so  great  was  the  loss  by  this  bolt  that  the  Democrats 
came  out  third  in  the  race.  The  vote  was  as  follows:  Henry  Smith, 
People's.  13.-^7-;  'Jho^.  H.  lirown.  Rep..  9-754:  J«'hn  Black.  Deni.. 
8,300.  In  the  state  election,  al.<.o,  the  People's  party  was  successful 
and  elected  Tluo-Jore  Rudxinski  [n  the  assend)ly,  leaving  the  Demo- 
crats third  in  the  race.  Rud/inski  wa>>  the  first  Polo  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature.  The  Poles  also  Mu-ceeded  in  eUcting  in  ihe  conntv 
John  Czerwin>ki  as  coroner,  fn  the  city  election  in  1887  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  the  Kei)nblic;ins  fu^od  and  put  up  a  Citizens'  ticket,  which 
was  elected.  The  I'oK-s  succeeded  in  electitig  an  alderman  on  tlic 
People's  ticket.  Stani-^Ian^  Ilani/e<ki  in  the  l'<nnteenth  Ward.  Peter 
Pawinski  in  the  Twelfth  Ward  was  defeated  by  the  Citi/.en-;'  ticket.  In 
1888  the  Democrats  and  the  Republic. ag.iin  vmited  and  elected  their 
city  ticket.    In  the  I-^^urteenth  Ward  the  Poles  were  .(gain  succo^ful 
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and  elected  Michael  Huntowski  as  alderman  and  Stanislans  Hanizeski 
ns  supervisor.  In  the  Eighteenth  Ward,  also,  a  Pole  was  elected,  John 
Weiher.  In  the  fall  election  of  1888  there  were  three  county  tickets — 
Republican,  Democratic  and  Labor  party.  In  the  two  last  the  Poles 
were  given  places,  but  the  Republican  ticket  was  elected.  There 
was  a  Democratic  Labor  fusion  ticket  for  Congress  with  Henry  Smith 
again  as  candidate,  but  he  was  defeated.  E.  J.  Slupecki  was  elected  to 
the  Assembly  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  The  importance  attached 
to  the  Polish  vote  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Rudzinski  was  put  on  the 
ticket  for  register  of  deeds,  an  office  worth  at  that  time  $30,000  per 
annum. 

In  i88q  the  Poles  elected  aldermen  and  supervisors  for  the 
Twelfth,  Fourteenth  and  Eighteenth  Wards.  In  1890  they  agam 
elected  three  aldermen  and  comptroller.  In  the  fall  election  }\I;chael 
Kruszka  was  elected  to  the  assembly  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Ignatz 
Czerwinski  was  elected  clerk  of  the  courts. 

F.  J.  Borchardt,  the  captain  of  the  Kosciusko  Guards  at  the  time 
of  the  riots,  who  had  been  so  severely  boycotted  in  1886,  seems  to 
have  regaiiK-d  the  goodwill  of  his  countrymen,  as  he  is  elected  justice 
of  the  peace. 

In  1892  Michael  Kruszka  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate — the 
lirst  Pole  to  sit  in  that  body.  ■Michael  Blenski  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly.  He  became  famous  by  supporting  Bragg  for  L'nited  States 
Senator  to  the  bitter  end  when  the  rest  of  the  Milwaukee  dele- 
gati'^n  had  gone  o\er  to  Mitchell.  C)ut  of  gratitude  for  this.  Gen.  Bragg 
.'■eciu-ed  Blenski  a  position  in  the  ci\  il  service  at  Washington.  In  i8'^4 
the  Poles  attempted  to  get  C.  J.  ^F.  >[alek  on  the  state  ticket  for 
insurance  c«)mmissii)ncr.  ])ut  failed  to  do  so.  He  was  placated,  how- 
ever, by  a  place  in  the  state  land  office. 

J'^nough  ha>  been  said  to  ^how  how  the  Poles  ha\e  been  working 
into  a  place  of  influence  that  necessitates  their  recognition  on  comity 
and  city  tickets  by  the  Denuicratic  party.  Undoubtedly  the  riots 
of  1886  and  the  bolt  which  followed  were  of  service  to  them  in  show- 
ing them  ihcir  strength  .md  demonstrating  to  the  Democratic  party 
the  necessit}-  of  oljtaining  the  Polish  vote  if  the\-  wished  to  win  m 
city  and  county  vK'ctio-,is.  The\-  are  now — 18()() — represented  i)y  five 
aldermen,  three  school  C(Mnmi>>ionei"s.  two  mend)ers  oi  the  County 
I5oard.  one  avsenil)1\iii;in  and  a  state  senati^r.  Another  recognition 
of  the  I'olisl'.  rlinunt  i->  the  fact  lliat  the  st.ite  laws  ;ind  city  or»h- 
nances  are  publl-^lu•d  in  I'ohMi  since  i8()i.  I  lie  Kurycr  rolshi  beniv; 
tlie  offici.tl  or.uan. 

In  I'.rrliii.  \\  i-..  wlun-  the  Poles  ha\e  nrarly  one  iliird  ol  the  en- 
tire pitpulalioii,  ilu  v  have  I)ccn  nnilormly  Dinhuratic.  In  i88<»  there 
wa->  evidently  an  echo  of  the  Milwaukee  bolt,  as  tiie  Democratic  voir 
was  decreased  about  .1  hundred.    .Most  of  these  bolters  vv»ted  the  Pe<>- 
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pie's  party  ticket  and  tlicy  were  probably  I'oles,  but  a>  the  I'nli-h  puj)- 
ulation  in  Berlin  is  very  evenly  divided  thron^diout  the  city,  this  is 
not  so  evident  as  it  is  in  Milwaukee,  where  they  are  massed  in  three 
wards.  Evidently  the  bolt  was  not  very  serious,  as  the  entire  Dem- 
ocratic loss  was  but  lOO  and  there  were  nearly  300  Polish  voters. 
Here  also  they  have  been  recog-nized  on  the  Democratic  city  and 
county  tickets  lor  the  past  ten  years.  This  year  two  of  the  most 
important  places  on  the  comity  ticket  were  given  them,  the  offices  01 
sheriff  and  county  clerk.  However,  the  whole  Repubhcan  ticket  was 
elected  and  they  were  defeated.  Several  times  they  have  been  electetl 
and  served  as  city  ollicials. 

In  Stevens  Point  about  one-fifth  of  the  population  is  Polish  and 
they  are  mostly  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  and  for  several  years  this  ward 
has  sent  two  Polish  aldermen  to  the  Common  Council.  The  register 
of  deeds  in  the  county  is  a  Pole. 

The  first  Polish  paper  in  Wisconsin  was  the  f'rzysci  Ludit.  edited 
by  Ignatz  Wendzeski.  It  was  published  from  1878  to  ibn^^o.  In 
November,  1885,  Michael  Kruszka  started  the  Krytyka.  a  Polish  labor 
paper.  In  November  a  stock  company  was  organized  to  ])ublish  a 
daily,  the  Dzicnnik  Polski.  The  publication  was  suspended  in  May.  1888. 
on  account  of  dissension.s  among  the  stockholders  .  In  June.  1888.  the 
Daily  Kurycr  Polski  was  started,  which  is  in  existence  to-clay.  It  is 
a  Democratic  labor  paper.  The  Zgoda.  the  organ  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance,  flr^t  puldished  in  Chicago,  was  removed  to  Milwau- 
kee in  j88j  and  remained  here  until  1888.  It  was  educational  and 
non-political.  Orzcl  Hialy  and  Ot'ickiin.  Republican  labor  papers,  in 
opposition  to  T'lc  Kurycr  f\)lsL'i.  were  started  in  June,  1888.  and  sus- 
pended in  February,  j8qo.  The  Pozohmn.  a  Republican  weekly,  was 
started  in  Septeml)er.  1890;  failed  in  .\pril,  i8(;i.  SIow'K  a  Republican 
weekly,  existed  from  July.  1893.  to  April.  1895.  ^Ir.  Kruszka  aU«. 
publishes  two  weeklit.'s.  one  political  and  one  agricultural.  'I'luMe 
are  two  other  F'olish  weeklies  in  Wisconsin,  one  in  Milwaukee  and  one 
in  Stevens  Point. 

The  large  majority  of  iho  Poles  are  common  laborers.  IMiey  are 
employed  in  the  factories  and  upon  the  streets.  In  every  laige  Polish 
settlement  there  are  Polish  shoi)keeper>  of  .ill  kind<.  The  majority  of 
them  are  in  the  cities,  but  the■^e  are  forming  coniniuiiitic<  in  the  \icin 
ity  of  all  of  the  larger  settlements.  The  r  in(lu■^try  and  thrift  ari- 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  l.irge  lunnber  of  Poli>h  woiktnen  tn 
Milw.'iukee  own  tluir  homes,  although  their  wages  are  less  than  Si. 50 
a  day.  "  •  ' 

.-\t  the  time  .St.  Sl.iiuslaus"  clmrch  was  binli.  a  large  nundu-r  o. 
Poles  in  the  \iciniiy  nh>rtua;;ed  their  places  to  raise  the  UJomy.  l  lii  sr 
niortg.agi's  were  recoitKd  on  tl;c  s.iine  day  and  wcie  published  tti  ilu- 
oI<l  Xi'ws. 
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Abolitionism,  southern,  131. 

Aigner,  Dr..  2.16. 

Alabamas.  Indians,  57. 

Albanel,  Jesuit,  unable  to  reach 
Lake  Superior,  22;  he  visits  Hud- 
son Bay,  30,  31;  his  work  in  Wis- 
consin, 31. 

AUouez,  Claude,  priest,  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  G. 

Amikouet  Indians,  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  6. 

Ancient  copper  mining,  59;  time  of, 

60;  as  evidence  of  superior  race,  60. 
Amrusus,   or  Roger  Toroso.   mar-  | 

ried    Eunice    Williams,    138;  his 

death,  140. 
Andre,  Louis,  priest,  at  Sault  Ste. 

Marie,  6. 
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55,  56. 
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Arnold,  Jonathan,  234. 
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Aztecs,  63;  origin,  65. 
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a  letter  with.  52;  give  the  letter 
to  Iberville,  52,  56. 

Bear.  20. 

Beaujeu.  quarrels  with  and  then 
abandons  La  Salle.  52;  leader  of 
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Beecher,  Edward.  127. 
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land. 142. 
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Bielfeld,  A.  H.,  230,  232.  237. 
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208. 

Bigot,  intendant  of  Canada,  207. 
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Blenski.  Michael.  245. 
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Carver,  79. 
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19. 

Boeuf  tribe,  a  Sioux  p«Miplo.  22. 
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scribed by  Radisson.  2.S. 

Hoisgtjillot.  ttader.  with  I'errot.  10: 
at  Vorl  St.  Nlch«»las.  12. 

Bolsrondet.  Si*  ur  de.  44.  4."..  4S. 

Uolsseau,  trader.  8. 
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Bon  Secours,  lake.    Sec  Pepin. 

Boston,  merchants,  of  deal  with 
Radisson  and  Groseilliers,  28.  29. 

Boyd,  George,  Indian  agent  at 
Green  Bay,  175. 

Bonduel,  Father,  redeems  mon- 
strance, 1. 

Borchardt,  Capt.,  in  riots  of  1886, 
243. 

Bougainville,  remarks  on  the  In- 
dian trade,  208. 

Bourassa,  Charlotte  Ambroisine, 
wife  of  Langlade,  209,  210,  223; 
Rene,  210. 

Bowyer,  John,  Indian  agent  at 
Green  Bay,  167;  his  treaty  with 
Menominees  rejected  by  senate, 
168;  death,  169. 

Boycott  in  Milwaukee  in  1886,  243. 

Braddock,  defeat  of,  210,  211,  212 
213,  214. 

Bradstreet,  Gen.,  at  Detroit,  77. 
Brant,  Joseph,  translator  of  prayer 

book  into  Iroquois,  161. 
Brasseur,  de  Bourbourg,  62. 
Br^beuf,  Jean  de,  priest,  2. 
Breese,  Sidney,  108. 
Brewer,  Fanny,  125. 
Bridger,  governor  of  Hudson  Bay. 

31. 

British  Museum,  Radisson  MSS.  in, 
19. 

Brothertown  Indians,  their  origin. 
170;  visit  Green  Bay,  170;  final  set- 
tlement, 175. 

Brown,  Mary  Ann  Wentworth, 
wife  of  Norman  Williams,  155. 

Brown,  Thos.  H.,  244. 

Bruncken,  Ernest.  77u'  Gennaiia  in 
Wiscotisin  PoUti<s,  225-239. 

Brunet,  Baptiste.  113. 

Brunson.  Rev.  Alfred.  129.  130. 

Buade,  Louis  de.  Sec  Frontenac. 
Count. 

Burial  rites  of  Toltecs,  24;  Indians. 
70. 

Buekner  (negro  blacksmith),  122. 

Burgoyne,  campaign  of.  219,  220. 

Burke,  Edmund,  speech  on  the  em- 
ployment of  Indians  as  troops. 
220. 

Burlington.  Iowa.  126. 
Burnett.  Thomas  P.,  IIS.  128. 
Butte  dcs  Mort.s,  lake.  3. 
Bulle  des  Morts,  treaty,  173. 


I  Cadet,  commissary  general,  207. 

'  Cahokia.  65,  71. 

i  California,  Gulf  of,  38. 

j  Calli^res,    governor,    on  Perrot's 

I     claim,  13. 

I  Calvert.  Cecil,  115. 

!  Campbell,  Colin,  113. 

j  Campbell,  Henry  Colin;  Exiiloratiou 

j     of  Lake  Superior,  pp.  17-35;  other 
monographs  by,  34. 

I  Canton,  III.,  122. 

!  Cardillac.  lOG. 

j  Carron,  Indian  chief,  218. 
Carver,   Jonathan,    his   travels  in 

I     the  northwest,  73-101;  his  place  in 

I  history,  73;  birth  and  ancestry,  74, 
95;  military  service.  74;  at  Fort 
William  Henry  massacre,  74; 
plans  his  expedition,  77;  his  dis- 
trust of  the  French,  77;  his  intre- 
pidity, 80;  his  diplomacy  prevents 
bloodshed,  82;  first  white  man  on 
the  upper  Minnesota.  83;  his  vocab- 
ulary of  the  Naudowessie  lan- 
guage, 83;  his  speech  at  the  cave. 
84;  his  alleged  grant  of  land  from 
the  Indians.  84-87;  his  return  to 
Boston,  88;  goes  to  England.  S-S; 
his  misfortunes,  88;  publication  of 
his  book  of  travels,  89;  his  errors 
in  geography.  90;  his  additions  to 
knowledge,  91;  editions  of  his 
"Travels."  91;  his  literary  style. 
91;  his  poverty  and  death,  92. 
Carver's  grant,  its  boundaries.  85. 
Carver's  map,  94. 

Cass,  Lewis,  governor  of  Detroit. 
169. 

Casson.  Dollier  de,  priest.  2. 
Castelsarrasin.  home  of  Langlade's 

ancestors,  205. 
Castors.  20. 

Castors.  Lake  of  the.  19.  20. 

Catholics  among  German  immi- 
grants, 225;  hostile  to  forly-cight- 
ors.  2:{6. 

Caughnawaga,  Canada,  account  of. 
!:'.»'.. 

Cavelier,  Abbe,  at  the  Rock.  bA. 

I'hujtnian.  Robert.  122. 

Charles  If..  Radisson  and  Groseil- 
liers pensioned  by.  29;  Huds«»n  s 
Hay  company  chartered  by.  29. 

Chaumont.  I^e  Ray  de.  corrects 
John  II.  Hanson's  statementH.  190. 
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Chequamegon  bay,  visited  by  Ra-  I 
disson  and  Groseilliers,   20;   first  ; 
building  erected  by  white  men  on  : 
Lake  Superior,  20.  \ 
Chicago,  site  of,  41.  j 
Chicagou  river,  49.  | 
Chichin-Itza  carving,  62.  | 
Chickasaws,  Indians,  57.  j 
China,  38.  j 
Chippewa  river,  visited  by  Carver, 
87. 

Chippewas,  peace  between  them 
and  the  Sioux  mediated  by  Jona- 
than Carver,  85. 

Cholula,  town  of,  63. 

Christinoes,  27. 

Clark,  George  Rogers.  109,  111;  ex- 
pedition of.  221. 

Cochrane,  Andrew.  129. 

Colbert,  French  minister,  30. 

Colden,  C,  translated  portions  of 
Perrot's  manuscript.  14. 

Coles,  Edward.  113. 

Colton,  Calvin,  as  to  age  and  In- 
dian habits  of  Eleazer  Williams, 
150,  153;  his  death,  194. 

Conti,  Prince,  recommends  Tonty, 
38. 

Cooke,  Margaret,  wife  of  Stephen 

Williams,  133. 
Coroas,  Indians,  Tonty  visits,  55. 
Cortex  Cortesianas,  62. 
Courcelles,      governor     of  New 

France,  5;  succeeded  by  Fronte- 

nac,  6. 

Courtes  Oreilles,  Wis.,  Radisson  at, 
20. 

Crevecoeur,  Fort,  43,  48,  49. 

Cresse,  Michael,  proprietor  of  the 

Seignory  of  Nicolet,  20."). 
Crummer,  Rev.  John.  120. 
Cutler,  Manasseh.  113.  114.  115.  IIC. 

Dablon,   Claude,   priest,   at  Sault 

Ste.  Marie,  6. 
Dane,  Nathan,  114. 
Dartmouth  college.  154. 
Davidson,  Rev.  John  N..  34.  131. 
Davis,  Jefferson,  129. 
Day,  Cupt.,  12^. 
Day  (negro  slave).  120. 
Day,   Professor,    of  Northami)ton. 

Mass..  1S8. 
Dean.    James,    h-tttr    to    Stephen  | 

WIIItaniH,  140.  14;:;  account  of.  140.  | 


Deerfield.  Mass.,  home  of  Rev. 
John  Williams'  family,  135;  mas- 
sacre there,  135. 

De  Kalb,  111.,  122. 

De  Kaury,  his  widow,  Queen  Hopo- 
ko-e-kaw,  79. 

Democrats  favor  suffrage  for  for- 
eigners, 228.  231.  note:  German 
Democratic  association,  229;  split 
in  Democratic  ])arty,  232;  carry 
presidential  ticket  in  Wisconsin 
in  1848.  233;  Germans  return  to, 
2.37;  victorious  in  1S52,  2-38;  county 
committee  at  Milwaukee,  1848,  234. 
note.. 

Demoiselle,  chief  at  Plckawillany. 
208. 

Denonville,  governor,  expedition 
against  the  Irocjuois,  9;  sends 
word  to  Tonty.  .53. 

De  Peyster,  Capt.,  221. 

De  Soto,  Fernando,  70. 

Detroit,  monstrance  at,  1;  Tonty  at. 
40.  53;  visited  by  Eleazer  Williams 
and  Eastern  Indians,  167,  160. 

De  Veile,  111,  113. 

Dodge,  Augustus  Cresar,  126. 

Dodgeville,  Wis..  125,  126. 

Dollard.  massacre  of  his  party.  21. 

Dodge,  Gov.  Henrv,  103.  115.  12.5,  126. 
231,  note. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
society,  P.  E.  church,  endorses 
Eleazer  Williams,  168. 

Door  County,  Wis.,  49. 

Dreuillettes,  Gabriel.  priest,  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  6. 

Dubuque,  Iowa.  117. 

Du  Chesneau.  intendant,  writes  to 
Seignelay,  8. 

Duck  Creek,  Wis..  175. 

Dulitz,  Rev.,  2.^5.  note 

Du  Lhut,  calls  on  Perrot  for  assist- 
ance, 2.  8;  mentioned  by  Du  Ches- 
neau, 8;  message  to  Hudson  liav. 
32;  joined  by  Tonty.  53. 

Dumas,  commamlant  ctn  the  Ohio. 
214. 

Dunn,  (^harles,  lis.  119. 
Dunn.  Frank.  IIS. 

Duquesne.  Fort,  210-211.  212.  213,  214. 
Durantaye,  13;  ;it  M;ickln.TC,  S;  goes 

to  Niugara,  9. 
Diirket".  Charl.  s.  233. 
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Eagle,  the  ship,  Radisson  sails  in, 
29. 

Eastman,  Henry  E..  of  Green  Bay, 
189,  his  relation  to  Eleazer  Will- 
iams, 189. 

Eaton,  President  E.  D.,  131. 

Eaton,  Rev.  Samuel,  131. 

Egyptian,  priest  and  Solon.  Gl; 
agrees  with  others.  62;  pyramids. 
64  and  71. 

Elk  Grove.  Wis.,  120.  121. 

Eliot.  John,  of  Roxbury,  Mass..  133. 

Eliza,  negro  slave  at  Fort  Snelling. 
105. 

EUenboro,  Wis.,  118. 
Ellis,  voyage  to  Hudson  Bay,  1746- 
1747,  34. 

Ellis.  Albert  G.,  account  of,  161;  ac- 
quaintance with  Eleazer  Will- 
iams, 162;  started  for  Green  Bay 
and  ill  at  Mackinaw.  169;  urges 
the  establishment  of  schools  at 
Green  Bay.  171. 

Ely,  H.  B.  or  N.  B..  alleged  author 
of  a  history  of  the  dauphin  of 
France.  189. 

Ely,  Nathaniel,  of  Longmeadow, 
Mass.,  153. 

Ely,  Nathaniel,  of  Longmeadow, 
Mass..  son  of  last.  153:  as  to  age 
of  Eleazer  Williams,  151;  receives 
him  to  be  educated.  153. 

Emerson,  surgeon.  105. 

Emmons,  Nathanael.  120. 

Erie,  lake,  39. 

Etherington,  Capt.  George,  216.  217. 

Palls  of  St.  Anthony,  visited  by 

Jonathan  Carver.  83. 
Famine,  described  by  Radisson,  20, 

21. 

Fasolt.  G..  229. 

Fevre  (or  Galena)  river.  116. 

Fitch.  John,  114. 

Fire  Nation,  met  by  Radisson.  25. 
27. 

Flora  Fountain,  Wis.,  MO. 
Fonda,  John  Ft.,  126.  127. 
Foreigners,  givt-n  the  suffr.nge.  22S: 

meetings    of,    228.    229;  S(>ronade 

Gov.  Tallmadge.  221». 
Fort  Albany.  .32. 
Fort  Crawford.  12<;.  127. 


Fort  Howard,  land  at  ceded  by  Me- 
nominees.  167;  cession  rejected  by 
senate.  168. 

Fort  La  Baye,  visited  by  Carver,  78. 

Fort  Snelling,  113,  129. 

Fort  Rupert,  29,  .32. 

Fort  William  Henry,  I.,anglade  at, 
214;  Carver's  description  of  the 
massacre  at.  74-76. 

Forty-eighters.  225,  226,  227.  2-34. 
2.35;  characteristics,  of,  226;  op- 
posed to  Catholics,  236. 

Fox  Indians,  8.  11;  visited  by  Per-  - 
rot,  3;  his  influence  with.  4;  start 
for  Niagara.  8;  attack  the  bay.  10: 
Perrot  confers  with.  10;  at  Mon- 
treal with  Perrot.  12;  save  Perrot. 
13;  Perrot  addresses  a  memoir  to 
the  governor  in  behalf  of.  14;  50. 

Fox  river.  Jean  Nicollet  ascends, 
p.  17;  Radisson  and  Groseilliers 
on.  26,  27;  1,  3. 

Fox,  C.  J.,  125. 

Fox,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.,  125. 

Fox-Wisconsin  route,  9. 

Frank,  A.,  publisher.  14. 

Franklin,  Mass.,  120. 

Franks,  Jacob,  of  Green  Bay,  171. 

Fratney,  F..  231,  233. 

Free  soilers,  German,  2:32;  elect 
Durkee,  2:33;  fuse  with  Whigs.  2.37; 
propose  Maine  law,  237;  Fratnev 
and,  234. 

Fremont,  Neb.,  120. 

French  River.  4,  17;  Radisson  and 
Groseilliers  descend.  20.  25. 

Frontenac.  Count,  succeeds  Cour- 
celles  as  governor.  6;  reappointed. 
10,  letter  of,  10. 

Frontenac.  governor  of  New 
France,  10.  30.  31,  40,  46,  50.  51;  en- 
dorses Tonty's  petition.  56;  death 
of.  56. 

Frontenac.  Fort.  39.  43.  44. 
Fur-trade.    Radisson   and  Groseil- 
Hers  engaged  in.  17-33. 

Galena.  111.,  lis.  120. 
Galena  river.  116. 
Gallatin.  Albert.  69. 
Ganlcn-beds.  6,S. 

Garreau.  Jesuit,  killed  by  Iro.iuols, 
27. 

Gere.  Amable  do.  210. 
(Jeorgla  mounds,  70. 
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Gibault.  M.,  priest  at  Kaskaskia, 
112. 

Gills,  as  Canada  Indians,  14G. 
Gillam,  Capt.  Zachary,  at  Hudson 

Bay,  29,  31. 
Godefroy,  relation  of.  211. 
Gorrell,  Lieut..  218. 
"Governor's  Grove,"  Wis.,  12f>. 
Grand  Baptiste.    »S'rr  Ty-ia-ya-ki. 
Grand  Portage,  24. 
Grand  Portal,  described  by  Radis- 

son,  20.  21. 
Grand    Sautor,    the,    his  meeting 

with  Jonathan  Carver,  S?. 
Grant,  Maria,  130. 
Grant  county.  130. 

Gravel,  Michael,  of  Green  Bay,  170. 

Graves,  Plenry  Barnes,  1.30. 

Great  Yarmouth,  England,  1.33. 

Green  Bay.  monstrance  at,  1;  Mar- 
quette's manuscript  written  at,  1, 
Perrot  at,  5,  8,  9,  10;  Jean  Nicollet 
and  other  early  visitors  to,  17,  24, 
2.5,  27,  41,  42.  48.  80,  109,  111,  113,  130; 
visited  by  Eleazer  "Williams  and 
Eastern  Indians,  169,  170;  by  the 
Prince  de  Joinville.  179,  183;  first 
visited  by  Langlade,  206;  trading 
post  established,  207;  permanent 
settlement,  216;  fort  and  mission 
at,  76.  77,  78. 

Gregory,  John  G.,  Jonathan  Carver 
— Ilis  Tr<irr]n  in  the  Northwest  in 
I7G6-H,  73-101. 

Greulich.  August.  236. 

Griffon,  I..a  Salle's  boat,  launched, 
40;  origin  of  name  of,  40;  passes  the 
straits,  40;  on  I^ake  Huron,  40;  at 
Green  Bay,  41;  last  seen.  41;  news 
of  the  foundering  of.  44.  4f?. 

Grignon.  Alexander,  his  interview 
with  Eleazer  Williams.  1S4. 

Grignon.  Augustus,  113. 

Grignon.  Augustus,  quoted,  211;  a 
relative  of  Langlade.  222. 

Grignon.  Augustin.  222;  Pierre,  222. 

Grlgnf>n  f;imil\-,  mf)nstrances  in 
posst'ssion  of.  1. 

Groseilllcrs.  Mfdard.  Chouart  des, 
his  position  in  history.  17  and  32; 
his  early  life.  IS;  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  an<l  C'ho(iuamegon  bay,  20; 
at  Courtfs  Orelles,  20;  with  H\i- 
rons  and  Hadissnn.  suiT<>rs  fatninr 
In  Wisconsin,  20.  21;  among  Sioux 


and  Christinoes  in  northeastern 
Minnesota,  21;  returns  to  French 
settlements,  21:  he  and  Radisson. 
the  nameless  explorers  of  the 
Jesuit  Relation  of  1660,  21,  22:  did 
not  come  west  with  Menard.  22. 
23;  as  to  going  to  Hudson  Bay 
from  Lake  Superior.  Z],  24;  figures 
in  Radisson's  discredited  Missis- 
sippi story,  24-27:  at  Quebec  in 
1662.  23;  enters  English  service  and 
goes  to  Hudson  Bay,  29;  he  and 
Radisson  the  promoters  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  company.  29;  from 
Hudson  Bay  exerts  influence 
upon  Lake  Superior  fur-trade.  29, 
30,  .31;  pardoned  by  Louis  XIV..  31; 
he  and  Radisson  capture  British 
post  and  governor  at  Hudson 
Bay.  31;  re-enters  British  service. 
32;  dies  in  England.  33;  bil)Iio- 
graphy.  34,  3.5,  105. 

Groseilliers.  son  of  foregoing.  32.  33. 

Gu.§rin,  Jean,  a  donn6,  2. 


Haertel.  Herman.  22S,  236. 
Haldimand.  Sir  Frederick.  221. 
Hale,  Mr.,  of  Northampton.  Mass.. 

as  to  birth  of  Eleazer  Williams 

151. 

Hanson.  John  H..  the  "lost"  prince. 
142;  as  to  scars  on  Eleazer  Will- 
iams, 1.52;  on  the  latter's  journals, 
154;  on  the  Prince  de  Joinville  s 
denial  that  he  had  styled  Will- 
iams Louis  XVII.;  meets  Will- 
lams,  187;  writes  Ifarc  trr  a  Itoiir- 
hon  amnnfj  mt  190;  his  connection 
with  affidavits  as  to  Williams'  af- 
filiation, made  by  the  latter's 
mother.  191;  as  to  his  sincerity. 
194;  his  death.  194. 

Haronhumauen,  a  Canada  Indian, 
146. 

Harris.  Dr..  «J9. 

Harris.  Lieut..  12<t. 

Harrisse.  Henry,  on  Perrot" s  manu- 
script. 15. 

Harvard  college,  early  criticisms 
of.  13.3. 

Haskins.  Geor»;e  H..  of  B\i(T.ilo.  his 
Interview  with  lOlrazer  Williams. 
is:i. 
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Hawks,  Francis  L.,  141,  152;  his  as- 
sertion as  to  Eleazer  Williams, 
176;  his  death,  194. 

Hayes  river,  32. 

Hazel  Green.  Wis.,  120. 

Heaton.  Rev.  Isaac  E.,  117,  120.  121. 

Hess.  John,  2-30. 

Heiss,  Father.  2.36. 

Hempstead,  Charles,  118. 

Hennepin,  I>ouis,  39,  43;  quoted  hy 
Shea,  47,  52. 

Hennepin,  priest,  mentioned,  9. 

Henry,  Alexander,  at  Michillimack- 
Inac  massacre,  217. 

Herbin,  Capt.,  commandant  at 
Michillimackinac.  214. 

Hue  hue  Tlapalan,  G4. 

Hobart,  Episcopal  bishop,  of  New 
York,  interested  in  Eleazer  Will- 
iams, 155;  confirmed  him.  100;  ac- 
credits him  to  Oneida  Indians, 
160;  is  cautioned  by  these  Indians 
against  Williams,  169. 

Holq-rave,  Martha,  wife  of  William 
Parke,  1-34. 

Holton.  E.  D.,  2.37. 

Ho-po-ko-e-kaw,  queen,  visited  by 
Carver,  78. 

Horn,  F.  W.,  229,  236,  237. 

Horner,  John  S.,  130. 

Horner,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  1.30. 

Horner,  William,  131. 

Howe,  James  H.,  189. 

Howe,  Timothy  O.,  189. 

Hoyt,  Elihu,  of  Deerfield,  Mass., 
deceived  by  Eleazer  Williams.  165. 

Hubbell,  Levi  P.,  234. 

Hudson  Bay,  TOnglish  at.  5,  9;  Ra- 
disson's  claim  of  making  over- 
land trip  to,  discussed,  23.  24: 
route  to.  from  Eake  Sui>crior,  24; 
Charles  II.  and  Prince  Rupert  be- 
come interested  in,  29;  visited  by 
Radisson  and  Groseilliers  in  Eng- 
lish interest,  29;  formation  of 
Hudson's  Bay  company,  29;  Eng- 
lish at,  exert  influence  upon 
p-rench  fur-trade  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior, 29-32;  Albanel  and  St. 
Simon's  journey.  .30;  Albanel's 
second  journey,  ;',0,  31;  Ejigllsh 
posts  selzrd  by  the  French.  31: 
I'ere's  voyage,  .32;  FrcMich  give 
way  to  English.  32;  expedition  of 
de  Troyes  and  Iberville.  32,  56. 


Huebschmann,  Dr.  Francis,  228,  229, 
230,  232.  236. 

Huron  Indians,  3;  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  6;  start  for  Niagara,  8; 
flights  from  Iroquois  and  from 
Sioux,  17;  near  source  of  Black 
river,  17;  Groseilliers  trades  with. 
18;  visited  by  Radisson  and  Gros- 
eilliers, 20-23  ,  25-26;  they  start 
from  Montreal,  28,  41. 

Huron  missions,  site_  of  old.  25. 

Havana,  57. 

Hurricane  Grove,  Wis.,  130. 

Iberville.  Pierre  d',  52;  at  Hudson 

Bay,  32. 
Illinois  college.  127, 
Illinois   country,   establishment  of 

slavery  in.  108,  109,  110,  117. 
Illinois  Indians,  4.  42.  43,  44,  45;  burn 

their  huts,  46,  48;  rescue  Tonty,  51. 
Illinois,  region  of,  40. 
Illinois  river.  41,  42,  49,  51.  53,  54. 
Incas,  69. 

Indians,  locations  of  the  tribes  in 
1763,  76;  their  tribal  names  differ- 
ent  with    the    English    and  the 
French,    77;    agriculture    of  the 
Saukies,  noted  by  Carver,  79;  use 
of  copper,  .59;  makers  of  pipes  and 
pottery,  69;  and  mounds,  70:  rais- 
ing and  storing  grain.  70:  burial 
rites.    70;    tepes.    70;    graves.  71: 
manners  and  customs  3<-X)  years 
ago,  71,  72. 
Indian  prairie,  67. 
Indian  slavery,  210,  217. 
Iowa  Indians,  Perrot  among.  9.  10. 
Iowa  County.  Wis.,  125. 
Iroquois    Indians,    3,    12.    13:  La 
Barre's  expedltioti  against.  S;  De- 
nonvllles   expedition   against.  9: 
Pt'rrot  s  notes  on,  14:  disperse  the 
Hurons,  17.  19.  21;  Radisson",s  es- 
cape from,  24.  26:  Radlsson  s  en- 
I      counter  with.  27:  Garreau  kiUo«1 
,     by,  27;  39,  44;  altercation  of.  over 
j      Tonty,  45;  occupy  the  site  of  the 
I      Illinois    town,    46:    council  with 
I      Tonty:    46.  4S:  besiege    the  rook. 
I     51;  attacked  by  Denonvllle.  .53.  .V,: 
I     visit  l)etr«>lt.  167. 
I  Irving,  K.,  of  Now  York.  157. 
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Jamestown.  Wis.,  120. 
Janssen,  Edward.  230.  236. 
Japan,  38. 

Jarvis,  Samuel  F..  consults  Eleazer 
Williams  about  the  Indians,  165. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  addresses  let- 
ters to  Indians.  144. 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  hostility  to- 
wards Thomas  Williams,  144. 

Johnson,  Alexander,  115. 

Johnson,  James,  116. 

Johnstone,  Chevalier,  quoted,  216. 

Joinville,  Prince  de,  claimed  as  a 
relative  of  Mrs.  Williams,  by  her 
husband,  Eleazer,  172;  visits 
America,  177;  account  of,  17S;  his 
Memoirs  quoted,  178;  his  trip  to 
Green  Bay  and  interview  with 
Eleazer  Williams,  17S-181;  said  to 
have  told  Williams  that  latter 
was  Louis  XVII.  of  France  and 
to  have  requested  his  abdication, 
179,  ISO;  length  of  his  stay  at 
Green  Bay,  183;  his  account  of  his 
visit  with  Williams,  184;  his  denial 
of  Putnam's  story,  190. 

Joliet,  journal  of.  1;  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  6,  13;  real  discoverer  of  the 
upper  Mississippi,  27,  38,  5fi. 

Jolycoeur.  pseudonym  of  "one  Nic- 
olas Perrot."  7. 

Jourdain,  Mary,  wife  of  Eleazer 
Williams,  171.  Sec  Williams,  Mary 
Hobart. 

Jourdain,  Joseph,  of  Green  Bay,  171 

Kahokia  (Cahokia),  112. 

Kankakee,  river.  42.* 

Kaskaskia.  103.  108.  109,  110,  112.  113; 
district  of.  IW;  court  of.  109.  112. 

Kemper.  Jackson,  bishop,  176;  dis- 
claims jurisdiction  over  Eleazer 
Williams,  176. 

Kent.  Rev.  Aratus,  120. 

Kern.  C.  J..  228.  2.30. 

Keweenaw  bay,  20. 

Keweenaw  point,  2o. 

Kickapoo  Indians,  attack  the  Bay. 
10;  kill  Gabriel  Ribourde.  47. 

Kirke.  John.  Radlsson  weds  daugh- 
ter of,  2!>. 

Kirkland.  Samuel,  missionary  to 
Oneidas.  144. 

Kiristiiu)ns  Indlnns,  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  C. 


Kimball,  Thomas,  of  Baton  Rouge, 

La.,  190. 
Kingston,  39. 
Kinkel,  Gottfried.  235. 
Kinzie,  Juliette  A.,  her  "Wau-bun," 

164. 

Knights  of  Labor,  riots  of  1886,  242. 
Konomtewanteta.     Ste  Williams, 

Mary  Ann. 
Kosciusko  Guards,  in  riots  of  1886, 

242. 

i  Kruszka,  Michael,  Wisconsin  legis- 
lator. 247. 
Kuryer  Polski,  245,  246. 

La    Barre.    governor,  expedition 

against  the  Iroquois.  8. 
La  Baye,  78.  111. 

La  Choise.  one  of  Langlade's  party 

at  Fort  Duquesne,  212. 
La  Forest,  companion  of  Tonty,  55. 
Lake  Erie,  not  visited  by  Radisson, 

19.  20. 

Lake  Huron,  14;  Nicollet  on.  17; 
early  voyages  by  Groseilliers,  IS; 
Radisson's  "first  great  lake,"  20; 
Radisson  describes.  25.  26.  39.  40. 

Lake  Michigan.  Jean  Nicollet's 
voyage  to,  17,  24;  nameless  explor- 
ers of  (1654-6),  17,  IS,  25-2S;  Radis- 
son describes  a  visit  to.  25-28.  39. 
41.  48.  49.  105. 

Lake  Nipissing.  4,  17;  Radisson  and 
Groseilliers  on,  20.  26.  27. 

Lake  Ontario,  39. 

Lake  Pepin.  Mississippi  river,  Per- 
rot's  post  at,  10.  11.  26.  SO.  81. 

Lake  Superior,  map  of.  1;  Radisson 
and  Groseilliers,  lirst  explorers  of, 
17;  their  exploration.  19-23;  Me- 
nard goes  to.  22;  was  Hudson  Bay 
explored  from,  23.  24.  2.5,  26.  2S; 
French  interests  upon,  affected 
by  English  at  Hudson's  Bay,  2y- 
32.  129. 

Lake  Winnebauo.  3. 

Lancaster.  Wis.,  117.  130:  town  of. 
130.  131. 

Land-grants  from  Indians,  private 
l^t-rsons  prohibited  from  acquir- 
ing them.  S6. 

Langlade,  (^harles.  his  family.  111. 
2t)5:  origin  of  the  name.  2iC.-2<>;: 
birth  and  early  years.  206.  S'^T; 
captures  Pickawlllany,  2i»S.  209;  his 
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marriagre,  209;  leads  a  force 
against  Braddock,  210;  his  serv- 
ices at  Fort  Duquesne,  210,  211,  212, 
?13;  at  Quebec.  215;  witli  Bur- 
goyne.  218.  219;  death  of,  223; 
Augustin,  205,  206. 

Lapham,  I.  A.,  66. 

La  Salle,  Robert  de,  attempted  poi- 
soning of,  7;  reaches  France,  38; 
plan  of,  38;  on  Tonty,  38;  joins  the 
Griffon  party,  40;  dislikes  the 
Jesuits,  40;  Indians  inimical  to,  41; 
loads  the  Griffon  with  furs,  41,  43; 
sends  Hennepin  to  explore.  43;  re- 
turns to  Ft.  Frontenac,  43;  es- 
capes ambuscade,  48;  reaches 
Crevecoeur,  48;  searches  for 
Tonty,  48;  meets  Tonty,  49;  pre- 
pares another  expedition,  49; 
reaches  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  50; 
takes  possession  of  Louisiana.  50; 
taken  ill,  50;  joins  Tonty,  51;  sails 
for  France,  51;  finds  favor  at 
court,  51;  quarrels  with  Beaujeu, 
52;  assassinated,  52. 

Laval,  first  bishop  of  Quebec,  22. 

Le  Corne  (St.  Luc),  214. 

Le  Franc.  Father,  priest  at  Michil- 
limackinac,  210. 

Legler,  Henry  E.,  "Henry  de 
Tonty"  37-57. 

Le  Moyne  d'  Iberville,  56. 

Le  Seuer,  trader,  with  Perrot.  10; 
Perrot's  note,  in  favor  of,  13. 

Le  Sueur,  Pierre,  116. 

Lincoln,  Abraham.  109. 

Lincoln,  Mary  Todd,  109. 

Linn,  Lewis  F.,  118. 

Little  Chute,  ceded  to  New  York 
Indians,  169. 

Liquor  question,  236. 

Liquor  riots  in  Milwaukee,  237. 

Lock  wood.  T.  H..  126. 

Longfellow.  Henry  Wads  worth,  his 
PoitiiH  of  pldcis—Aiinrini, 

Long  Sault.  massacre  of  Dollard's 
party  at.  21. 

l..orimier,  George  de.  O-ron-hi-a- 
tek-ha,  a  Caughnawagan,  147;  in- 
vestigates alleged  royal  ancestry 
of  Eleazer  Williams.  117;  his 
"Bourbonic"  features,  164. 

Loublas,  Arnold.  2Ud. 


Louvigny,  his  expedition  to  Macki- 
nac. 10;  his  expedition  against  the 
Foxes.  14. 

Louis  Philippe,  an  exile  in  America, 
178;  receives  request  for  books 
from  Eleazer  Williams,  185;  an- 
swers by  his  secretary,  185;  tra- 
ditional visit  to  Green  Bay,  223. 

Louis  XIV.,  of  France.  6;  order.s 
evacuation  of  the  western  posts, 
13,  31,  32. 

Louis  XVII..  of  France,  story  of, 
133;  his  birth  date.  151;  his  scars. 
152;  alleged  resemblance  of  Elea- 
zer Williams  to.  164;  Williams  al- 
leges that  Prince  de  Joinville 
styled  Williams  Louis  XVII.,  179, 
ISO. 

I  Louisiana.  56,  57. 

j  Lowney,  Rev.  David.  129. 

i  Luening,  Dr.  F.  A.,  228,  230,  232. 

i 

1  Machar.  210. 

!  Mackinac.  Perrot  at,  8,  10;  post  of 
I     Durantaye,  9. 

Maddin.  Henry  D..  125. 

Maddin.  Mrs.  S.  H.,  125. 

Madison,  Wis.,  125. 

Maine  law.  237. 

Manhatte.  52. 
j  Manitoba,  Lake  Superior  route  to, 
24. 

Manitowoc.  Wis..  117. 
Manuel  (a  negro),  burning  of,  109, 
112. 

Marco  Polo,  ;}S. 

Marcoux,  Francis,  priest  at  Caugh- 
nawaga,  146.  • 

Marest.  priest,  with  Perrot.  10. 

Margry,  Pierre,  French  archiv- 
ist, 7. 

Marquette,  Father,  manuscript  of, 
1;  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  6;  on  Mis- 
sissippi river.  27.  3S;  his  journal 
and  map  claimed  to  have  been 
found  b\"  Eleazer  Williams.  166. 

Martin.  Helone.  GrosoUtcrs"  first 
wife.  18. 

Martin.  Morgan  L..  126;  oi>inion  of 
Eleazer  Willi. mis.  177. 

Mas(M>utin  Indians.  11;  visited  by 
Perrot.  4;  attack  the  Bay.  10:  rob 
Perrot.  13;  mentioned  by  Radls- 
son.  25.  27;  visit  the  Illinois,  25.  27. 

Mason,  Edward  O.,  109. 
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Mason,  George,  113. 
Masaniello,  37. 

Massachusetts  Bay  colony  magis- 
trates' appeal  for  Harvard  col- 
lege, 133;  offered  land  to  Eunice 
Williams,  138. 

Massahasho,  an  Indian  trader,  113. 

Maya,  MS.,  62;  religion,  63. 

Matagorda  bay,  52,  54,  56. 

Mather,  Eleazer,  of  Northampton, 
Mass.,  134,  151. 

Mather,  Eunice,  married  Rev.  John 
Williams,  134;  captured  at  Deer- 
Held,  135,  165;  death,  136;  her  mon- 
ument, 136. 

Mather,  Increase,  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  134. 

Mather,  Richard,  134. 

Matoneck  Indians,  mentioned  by 
Radisson,  26. 

Mawtawbauntowahs,  S3. 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  37. 

Mcintosh,  M.  E.,  Charles  LiiiKjhulc, 
First  Sitthr  of  Wisconsin,  203-223. 

McCrea,  Jane,  murder  of,  219. 

McKIm  (?)  Aunt  Dinah,  125. 

McKim,  George,  125. 

McKim,  Col.  (Richard?),  125. 

McLaughlin,  Father,  234. 

McNab,  Alexander,  Indian  interpre- 
ter, 148. 

Meacham,  Joseph.  138. 

Meadows,  River  of  the,  19,  20. 

Melms,  C.  T.,  232. 

Membr^,  Zenoble,  Recollet  priest, 
41,  43. 

Mena.sha,  Wis.,  122. 

Menard,  Jesuit  priest,  2;  starts  for 
Lake  Superior,  22;  dies  in  Wiscon- 
sin, 22,  note;  not  a  companion  of 
Radisson  and  Groscilliers.  23. 

Menominee  Indians,  Perrot  visits 
as  peacemaker.  3;  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  6;  at  Montreal  with  Per- 
rot, 12;  Radisson  adopted  by,  — ; 
their  cession  of  land  at  Fort 
Howard,  167;  rejected  by  senate, 
168;  treaty  with  New  York  In- 
dians, 169;  second  treaty,  170;  de- 
sire for  schools,  170;  ignore  their 
treaty,  173,  174;  make  cession  to 
United  States.  1",. 

Mesopotamia,  the,  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississli>pl,  IDS.  109. 

Messmer.  Blsho|)  S.  C...  109,  110. 


Metates,  70. 

Mexican  records,  62;  type  of  skull. 
69;  races.  71. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of,  described  by  Ra- 
disson. 25.  38,  50. 

Meyers.  John,  117,  122. 

Miamis,  Fort.  43.  44.  48. 

Miami  Indians.  3;  entertain  Perrot, 
4;  Perrot  visits.  9;  meet  Perrot  on 
Wisconsin  river,  10;  post  among, 
11:  at  Montreal  with  Perrot.  12; 
seize  Perrot.  13.  51. 

Miamis,  River,  41,  42  . 

Michigan,  Perrot  in  western,  12,  104, 
130. 

Michilimackinac.  41,  48,  49,  51,  52; 
birthplace  of  Langlade,  206;  head- 
quarters for  Langlade's  expedi- 
tions, 209,  214;  Langlade  leaves  to 
settle  at  Green  Bay,  216;  mas- 
I     sacre,  217,  218. 

!  Miller,  Frank  H.,  The  Polandcrs  in 

Wisconsin,  239-246. 
Mills,  J.  T.,  117,  118.  127,  128,  129,  130. 
Milwaukee,  site  of,  4;  early  trader 

at.  81,  note;  130. 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  quoted,  13. 
"Mine  river"   (Galena  river),  the, 

116. 

Mineral  Point,  118,  125,  126;  land 
office,  117. 

Miners  brought  to  the  Illinois  coun- 
try, 108. 

Minnesota,  visited  by  Radisson.  17. 
21. 

Mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  1,  9. 

Mississippi  river,  map  of,  1;  valley, 
4;  Pei-rot  on,  9,  10;  Perrofs  posts 
on,  11,  12;  Radisson  claims  to  have 
explored  it.  19.  2i-26;  his  claim  dis- 
credited. 26.  27;  3S.  43.  49.  51-36.  103. 
103,  116.  117;  colony  on,  106;  upper. 
105;  proposed  French  Protestant 
settlement  on.  107. 

Missouaquet,  Ottawa  chief,  2<K,. 

Missouri,  103.  116.  118.  121,  126.  12'.>.  130; 
oldest  town  iti,  10?^. 

Mitchell.  Mrs.  James,  12-3. 

Mitchell.  Rev.  James.  12i>.  121.  122. 
121. 

Mltelu  ll.  Kev.  John  T..  120. 
Mitchell.  Rev.  Samuel.  12i\ 
Mohawks,  eapture  Radisson.  19.  21. 
Mohegan  Indians,  luint  for  Tonty. 
31». 
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Montuin,  Dr.,  of  Montreal,  1.j5. 
Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  an  incident 

of  his  death  at  Quebec.  183.  214, 

215. 

Monongahela,  battle  of,  212. 
Monsoni    Indians,    at    Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  6. 

Montreal,  8:  St.  Mary  colleg^e  at.  1; 
Perrot  goes  to,  4,  12;  congress  at. 
13;  state  of  in  1633,  28;  39.  41,  51;  In- 
dian council  at.  218. 

Moore,  Benjamin.  Episcopal  bishop 
of  New  York,  155. 

Moore,  James,  122. 

Moose  river,  32. 

Moreau  (negro  slave),  hanging  of. 
110,  112. 

Morse,  Jedediah,  visits  Wisconsin 
and  also  Oneida  Castle.  167,  168; 
his  report  on  the  Indians,  107;  his 
motive  for  Indian  removal,  168. 

Mortars,  stone  and  wood.  71. 

Morton,  Dr.  Samuel,  68. 

Mouet,  Pierre,  emigrates  from 
France,  205;  his  settlement  in 
Canada  and  his  family,  205-206. 

Mound  builders  and  Toltecs.  64; 
burial  rites,  64;  identity,  72;  relics 
of  noted,  by  Carver,  82. 

"Mounds,"  59,  64;  cloth,  etc.,  65  and 
68;  at  Cahokia,  65;  with  sacred  en- 
closure, 66;  in  Wisconsin.  66;  at 
Indian  Prairie,  67;  forms  and 
uses.  67-68;  Aztalan;  in  Georgia, 
70;  their  origin,  72. 

Mount,  Francis,  his  "Bourbonic" 
features.  164. 

Munsees,  their  origin,  170;  visit 
Green  Bay,  170;  final  settlement, 
175. 

Murphy.  Richard,  228. 

Nadoueskronons.  visited  by  Gros- 
ellliers,  p.  22.  Str  Sioux  and 
Boeuf. 

Nahna  words.  62;  races,  t;3. 
Naples,  37. 
Naprstek,  Vojta.  236. 
Natchez  Indians,  65  and  71. 
Nelson  river.  32. 

Nemiskan  river.  .Vrr  Rupert's 
river. 

Nemours,  due  de.  I'.M. 
New  lOngland.  114.  116;  negro  suf- 
frage In,  104. 


'  New   Mexico.   Spaniards  of.  men- 
tioned, 9. 

I  Newspapers.  German.  225.  2.37;  Wis- 
I  consln  Banner.  225.  229;  Seebote. 
!  236,  2.38;  Volksfreund.  225,  230.  23.3, 
I  236;  Stimme  der  Wahrheit.  237; 
!  Flugblaetter.  236. 
I  i.%ew  York  Land  Company,  its  rela- 
I  tion  with  six  nations  and  desire 
!  for  their  removal  to  the  west.  168; 
furnishes  aid  to  Eleazer  Will- 
iams. 168. 

Niagara.  8;  Denonville  at.  9;  not 
visited  by  Radisson,  19,  20,  39.  40. 

Nicollet,  Jean,  voyage  to  Wiscon- 
sin in  1634.  17.  24,  41. 

Nicolet,  Seignory  of.  205. 

Nii)issing  Indians,  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  6;  called  Sorcerers.  20. 

Nonsuch,  the.  Groseilliers  sails  in. 
29. 

Nero.  Fox  chief,  14. 

North  Carolina,  slave  code  of,  108. 

North,  Company  of  the.  Groseilliers 

and  Radisson  employed  by,  31. 
North,  Rev.  T.  W.,  122. 
Northwest   Territory,   103.   110.  Ill, 

114. 

Nouvel.  Father,  writes  to  Fronte- 
nac  about  Groseilliers  at  Hudson 
Bay.  30. 

Obsidian,  anow  heads.  64. 

Odoi.  John,  arrested  during  labor 
riots  of  1SS6.  242. 

Oglethorpe.  James  Edward.  115. 

Ohio  company,  the.  114. 

Ojibwa  Indians.  8. 

Onderdonk,  Benjamin  T..  bishop  of 
New  York,  disclaims  jurisdiction 
over  Eleazer  Williams.  176. 

Oneida  Indians  receive  religious 
services  of  EUazer  Williams.  16<'; 
religious  di.-^tinclions  among 
them,  161;  delegation  visited 
CJreen  Bay,  KkS;  their  principals 
not  satisfied  with  cession  of  land 
obtained  at  (Jrcen  Bay.  K.".*;  scmie 
remain  there  and  other^*  remove 
there.  170;  final  settlement.  175; 
discredit  Williams.  175. 

Oncuulagas.  Ra«1isson  among.  Y>.  24: 
they  visit  Green  Bay.  IfvS. 

Onlinance  of  17s7.  103.  KM.  Irt*.  113. 
114.  115.  116. 
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Oriniack.  20. 

O-ron-hi-a-tek-ha.      »SVf  Ijorimior, 

George  de. 
Oshkosh.    denies    claims    of  New 

York  Indians,  174. 
Ottawa  river,  Nicollet's  route,  17; 

Radisson  and  Groseilliers  ascend, 

19;   massacre  of  DoUard's  party 

on.  21,  27. 
Ottawa  Indians.       11.  14;  esteem 

Perrot,    4;    accompany    him  to 

Montreal,  4;  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

6;  start  for  Niag^ara.  S;  plot  the 

destruction  of  western  posts.  10; 

Radisson  and  Groseilliers  joined 

by,  20;  arrival  at  Montreal  in  1G60. 

With  Radisson  and  Groseilliers,  22, 

41. 

Ouisconsin  (Wisconsin)  river.  117. 

Ounang-uisse,  Pottawattomie  chief, 
addresses  the  g-overnor  in  Per- 
rot's  behalf.  13. 

Outagamie  Indians.  Hcc  Fox  In- 
dians, 

Palmer,    Hannah,    wife   of  Jesse 

Williams,  1.55. 
Parke.     William.      of  Roxbury, 

Mass.,  134;  assists  in  education  of 

Rev.  John  Williams,  1.34. 
Parke,    Theoda,    wife    of  Samuel 

Williams,  134;  her  death.  134. 
rarkman,   Mr.,   visit  to  Caughna- 

waga,  14S. 
Pawnee  slaves.  111. 
Patron,  trader,  S. 
Peet,  Rev.  Stephen,  130. 
Pendleton.  George  H.,  of  Ohio,  191. 
Penhallow.    Samuel.    Jiulion  traii^, 

cited,  1.35. 
Penlcaut,  on  Ft.  St.  Antoine,  12. 
Peoria,  lake.  42. 
Pepper,  Harvey.  US,  119. 
P^re,  early  courcur  de  bois.  32. 
Perrot,  Fort,  of  small  imi>ortance, 

12. 

Perrot,  Nicholas,  l;  inscription  on 
monstrance,  1;  birth  and  parent- 
age, 2;  among  the  missionaries.  2; 
goes  west.  3;  visits  the  Pottawat- 
tomies  and  Menomlnees.  3;  the 
Mascoutlns  and  Miamis.  4:  es- 
(eeuKHl  by  the  hidlans.  4;  goes  to 
Montn-al.  4;  qu(»t<'«l.  4;  visits  Que- 
Ik'C,    5;    accompanies    St.  1..»is- 


son,  5;  at  Green  Bay,  5; 
entertained  by  Tetinchoua,  5; 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  6,  30;  re- 
turns to  Quebec.  6;  marries  Marie 
Madeline  Raclot,  7;  at  Becan- 
cour,  7;  the  poisoning  case  con- 
sidered, 7;  list  of  the  children  of, 
7.  note:  again  in  the  west,  S;  com- 
plained of  by  Du  Chesneau.  S;  at 
Mackinac  aiding  Durantaye.  S; 
his  influence  over  the  Indians.  8; 
returns  to  Becancour,  8r  letter  of, 
to  a  creditor,  8;  goes  to  Green 
Bay.  8;  winters  near  Trempeleau. 
9;  builds  Ft.  St.  Antoine.  9;  joins 
Denonville.  9;  his  loss  at  the  bay. 
10;  returns  to  the  Mississippi.  10: 
formally  takes  possession  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  valley,  10;  again 
goes  to  Quebec,  10;  returns  to 
Mackinac,  10;  Frontenac's  opin- 
ion of,  10;  builds  a  post  among  the 
Miamis,  11;  at  Ft.  St.  Antoine.  11; 
visits  lead  mines,  11;  his  forts.  11; 
sent  to  western  Michigan.  12;  at 
Montreal.  12;  draft  of,  preserved 
by  Wis.  Hist,  society,  12:  robbed 
by  the  Mascoutins.  13;  fights  the 
Iroquois.  13;  seized  by  Miamis.  but 
saved  by  the  Foxes,  13;  career  of, 
closed  by  evacuation  of  the  west- 
ern posts.  13;  claim  of.  neglected. 
13;  death  of,  14;  writings  of.  listed 
by  Tailhan.  14;  his  fidelity,  15,  34. 
56. 

Perry,  Mrs.  O.  H.,  of  Newport.  R. 

I..  188. 
Peru.  69. 

Peters,  Dr.  Samuel,  exploits  the 
Carver  claim.  86;  his  reputation. 
87,  9G. 

Plankishaws.  Indi.ins.  51. 
Pickawillany.  capture  by  l^anglade. 

208.  209. 

Pictured  Ro(>ks.  Lake  Superior, 
first  seen  by  liadisson.  21. 

Pierce,  President.  2:57. 

Pigeon  river,  tailed  i^roseilllors.  LM. 

Pigs  Eye  Slough,  at  Prairie  du 
I     Chien,  127. 

Pipes.  50. 
I  Platte  Moimds.  the,  117. 
I  Pl:itte\  ille.  Wis..  117.  120.  121.  122. 
I   PloM^eon.  Or.  AugusHis  C.  (M-tiJ. 
I  IMvtnpion.  ('apt.  J..  l(t.".. 
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Pocumtuck.  D^erlield. 
Pontiac,  210;  conspiracy  of.  217,  21S. 
Portage,    of   Fox   and  Wisconsin, 
Jonathan  Carver  there  in  ITW,  70. 
Porter,  Mrs.  Eliza  E.,  130. 
Porter,  Rev.  Jeremiah.  117,  1.10. 
Port  Nelson,  29. 

Pottawattomie  Indians.  Perrot  vis- 
its, 3;  send  messengers  to  Mas- 
coutins  and  Miamis,  4;  accom- 
pany Perrot,  5;  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  6;  set  out  for  Niagara.  8; 
assist  Perrot,  10;  mentioned,  10; 
at  Montreal  with  Perrot,  12;  men- 
tioned by  Radisson,  2.").  20.  27.  41, 
48,  49. 

Powell,  J.  W.,  C9. 

Puans,  Bay  of,  1. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  in  1766,  de- 
scribed by  Carver,  SO;  113,  127,  128. 
129;  Langlade  at,  222. 

Prairie  du  Sac,  79. 

Prairies.  Riviere  des.  19,  20. 

Prairieville,  ^V'is.,  121. 

Prehistoric  intercourse  with  the 
Orient,  61,  G3. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  en- 
dorses Eleuzer  Williams,  168. 

Preston,  I^ord,  regarding  Radisson 
and  Groseillier.«i,  32. 

Pretenders,  to  be  Louis  XVII..  187, 
192. 

Preusser,  Adolph.  232.  nntc 
Preusser,  Fnedrich,  233. 
Pritzlaff,  J.,  229. 

Quakers  testify  against  slavery, 
108. 

Quebec,  6;  Perrot  at,  5,  6.  10,  IS,  20. 

22.  23,  28.  38;  Langlade  at.  2ir>,  216. 
Quebec  Act,  110,  111,  112. 
Quetzalcoatl,  05,  06,  71. 

Rachel  (Rountrec?),  122. 

Ruclot,  Marie  Madeline,  wife  of 
Nicholas  Perrot.  7. 

Radis.son.  family.  IS.  23. 

liadisson.  Pierro-Esprit,  9;  his  posi- 
tion in  history.  17.  32;  his  birth 
and  youth,  18;  his  Voi/uprn.  is.  19; 
captivity  among  Mohawks.  19;  rx- 
prrleiiccs  with  Onotiflagos,  19;  at 
S;uill  Ste.  Marie,  20;  at  Ch(^.iua- 
nv'gon  bay.  2(i;  builds  Mrst  striic- 


I  ture  erected  by  white  men  on 
j  Lake  Superior,  20;  at  Courtes 
j  Oreilles,  20;  suffers  from  famine 
j  in  Huron  village  in  Wisconsin.  21; 
visits  Sioux  and  Christinoes  in 
northeastern  Minnesota,  21;  re- 
turns to  C^hequamegon  bay  and 
French  settlements,  21;  he  and 
Groseilliers,  the  "nameless  ex- 
plorers" of  the  Jesuit  Relation  of 
1660,  21,  22,  23;  did  not  come  west 
with  Menard,  22,  ^3;  his  claim  to 
exploring  Hudson  Bay  from  Lake 
j  Superior,  23,  24;  his  claim  to  hav- 
ing made  an  earlier  western  voy- 
age, 24-27;  his  story  of  exploring 
the  Mississippi  river  discredited. 
27;  he  enters  the  English  service 
and  goes  to  Hudson  Bay,  29;  he 
and  Groseilliers,  the  promoters  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  company,  29; 
he  weds  a  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Kirke,  29;  from  Hudson  Bay  ex- 
erts influence  on  Lake  Superior 
fur-trade,  29,  30,  31;  pardoned  by 
Louis  XIV.,  31;  at  capture  of  To- 
bago, 31;  captures  English  gov- 
ernor at  Hudson  Bay,  31;  re-en- 
ters Hudson's  Bay  company's 
service,  32;  seizes  French  post 
and  furs  at  Hudson  Bay,  32;  de 
Troyes  and  Iberville  try  to  cap- 
ture him,  32;  Louis  XIV.  writes 
about  him,  32;  dies  in  England, 
33;  bibliography  of,  34,  35,  105. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  72. 
Raper,   Sir  Robert,   of  Chichester. 

England,  142. 
Raymond's  Fort.  209. 
Red  river,  Tonty  on,  54. 
Reiiaudot,    Abb6,    record   of  talks 
of.  7. 

Renault,  PhlUippe  Francois,  lOS. 
116. 

Resolutions.  German,  of  1S4S.  226, 
234;  meetings  in  sympathy  with. 
2,34,  235;  society  to  aid,  234. 

Relzlus.  Magnus  Gustaf.  69. 

Reynolds.  Elizabeth,  of  Long- 
meadow,  Mass.,  153. 

Reynolds,  Gov.  John,  103.  116.  117. 

Iteynolds,  Samuel.  of  Long- 
meadow,  Mass..  153. 

Uih.)ur(l(>.  CJ;ibrl»M.  liecollet  priest. 
43;  dealli  of.  47. 
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Rice,    Mary    Ann.    See  Williams, 

Mary  Ann. 
Rice,  Silas,  of  Marlboro,  Mass.,  146. 
Rice,  Timothy,  of  Marlboro,  Mass., 

146. 

Rices  as  Canada  Indians,  146. 

Richards,  Rev.  J.  W.,  122. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal.  37. 

Riots,  labor,  of  16S6.  241-243. 

River  St.  Francis,  in  Minnesota,  83. 

Roanoke  island,  72. 

Robertson,    Charles   F.,  Episcopal 

bishop     of    Missouri,  examines 

Eleazer  Williams'  papers,  156;  his 

death,  194. 
Robinson,    Charles    D.,    of  Green 

Bay,  his  interview  with  Eleazer 

Williams,  1S4. 
Robson.  at  Hudson  Bay,  34. 
Rocheblave,     one     of  Langlade's 

party  at  Fort  Duquesne,  212. 
Rock  river,  M.  E.  conference,  120, 

122,  123,  124. 
Roessler,  237. 

Romeyn,  John  Brodhead,  of  New 

York,  151. 
Roulette  and  Dousman,  12S. 
Rountree,  John  Hawkins,  103,  121, 

122. 

Rountree  (?),  Rachel,  122. 
Rouville,  Hertel  de,  attacked  Dcer- 

field,  1.3."i,  165;  his  supposed  Jnur- 

II  ul,  166. 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  home  of  the  Will- 
iams family,  1.33,  1.34;  criticism  of 
Harvard  college  by  citizens  of, 
133. 

Rudzinski.    Theodore,    and  labor 

riots  of  1SS6,  242. 
Ruffin,  Justice  Thomas,  108. 
Rupert,  Prince,  becomes  patron  of 

Radisson    and     Groseilliers,  29; 

head  of  Hudson's  Bay  company. 

29. 

Rupert's  river,  formerly  Ncmiskau 
river.  En^'Hsh  build  fort  upon,  2;i. 
Ryan,  E.  G..  235. 

Sac  Indians,  accompany  Perrot,  3; 
at  Sault  Sto.  Marie.  6;  at  Mon- 
treal with  Perrot.  12. 

Sapuenay  river,  route  taken  by  St. 
Simon  and  Albanel  to  Hudson 
Bay.  .30. 

Saint  AiUhuuy,  I<\ills  <»f.  S3,  105. 


Saint  Antoine,  Fort,  post  of  Perrot, 
9;  ceremonies  at,  10;  Perrot  at.  11; 
vestiges  of.  11. 

Saint  John,  lake,  visited  by  St. 
Simon  and  Albanel,  30. 

Saint  Joseph,  41. 

Saint  Joseph  river,  Perrot  on,  12. 
Saint  Lawrence  river,  7.  14,  17,  18.  23, 
39,  53. 

Saint  Louis,  Fort,  built  by  Tonty, 
5L 

Saint  Lusson,  10;  commissioned  sub- 
delegate,  5;  at  Manitoulin  island. 
5;  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  6,  .30;  re- 
turns to  Quebec,  6. 

Saint  Mary's  college,  Montreal.  166. 

Saint  Nicholas.  Fort,  Perrot's  post, 
11;  location  of,  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute. 12. 

Saint  Pierre,  Capt.,  81. 

Saint  Regis,  village,  159;  its  bell.  166: 
its  Indians.  167;  none  settle  at 
Green  Bay,  174. 

Saint  Simon,  goes  overland  to  Hud- 
son Bay,  30. 

Saint  Stanislaus  church,  240.  246. 

Saint  Therese  river,  32. 

Saint  Vincent,  Amand  de,  236. 

Salter.  Rev.  William,  126. 

Salvator,  Rosa,  37. 

Salzmann,  Father.  2.36. 

Saulteurs.  Indians,  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  6. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  10;  St.  Lusson  at. 
6;  Nicollet  at,  17;  Radisson  and 
Groseilliers  at.  18.  25;  Saint  Lus- 
son's  famous  gathering  at.  due  to 
presence  of  Radisson  and  Gros- 
eilliers at  Hudson  Bay.  .30;  Father 
Nouvel  writes  from  about  lOng- 
lish  at  Hudson  Bay.  30.  • 

Saukies,  their  great  town  described 
by  Carver.  79. 

Sauks.  the.  113. 

Schiller.  Karl  Friederlch  Maria 
von.  his  v)oem  suggested  by  Car- 
ver's "Death  Song  of  a  Naudo- 
wessie  Chief.  '  9S. 

Schmidt.  Franz.  235.  tintr. 

Schoofller.  Moritz.  225.  229.  232. 

Schurz.  Carl,  235. 

Schuyler.  Phi  I  hi.  144. 

Schuyler.  John,  of  Albany,  at- 
tempts to  r.l.<as»-  i:unle.'  Will- 
lams,  137. 
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Schwartz.  C.  W.,  229.  230. 
Scotch-Irish  in  America.  131. 
Scott.  Dred.  105. 
Scott,  Harriet.  10."). 
Seaton.  J.  W..  118. 
Secon.  M.,  107. 

Seignelay.  French  minister.  8.  31. 

Seneca  Indians.  39;  campaign 
against,  53;  visit  Green  Bay.  ICS. 

Sentinel,  Milwaukee,  oi>posed  to 
foreigners.  228;  founds  German 
campaign  paper.  230.  237. 

Serpent  mound.  66. 

Sergeant,  John,  of  Stockbridge,  1.39. 

Sewell.  Samuel.  108. 

Shawanoes.  Indians.  51. 

Sheldon,  John,  of  Deerfield,  at- 
tempts to  release  Eunice  Will- 
iams, 137. 

Shepherd,  Charles.  130. 

Shepherd,  Isaac,  130. 

Ship  Island.  106. 

Ships,  arrival  at  yid  departure 
from  New  France.  28.  uotc 

Shook,  John,  captain  of  the  Colum- 
bus, 178;  introduces  Eleazer  Will- 
iams to  the  Prince  de  Joinville. 
179. 

Shore's    Landing.     Wis.,  historic 

event  near,  20. 
Short,  J.  T.,  69. 

Simon,  of  Paris,  jailer  at  the  Tem- 
ple; conduct  of  Eleazer  Williams 
upon  seeing  his  picture,  ISS. 

Sinclair,  Gov.,  letter  to  Haldimand. 
221. 

Sinsinawa  Mound,  117,  118.  120. 
Sioux.  29.  105.    .*?rr  also  Nadouesero- 

nons  and  Boeuf. 
Sioux  Indians.  11;  Perrot  among.  9; 

curious    ceremony    of.    9;  trade 

with  Perrot.  10;   in  the  time  of 

Carver,  82. 
Sirnames  of  white  ancestors  taken 

by  half-breeds.  143. 
Skanandoah.  Oneida  chief.  162. 
Skenondogh,  his  affidavit  of  being 

at  Ticonderoga  in  1795.  ISS. 
Slabtown,  Wis..  1.30. 
Slave-ships.  106,  107. 
Slavery.  Germans  ojiposed  to.  232; 

Liberty  parly.  232.   nott  ;  Wilmot 

proviso,  233;  Fr»'e  Soilers.  232.  2:57; 

Kans.is-N'ebraska    struggle.  237: 

referi'nco  to,  lOS.  109.  111.  113;  dis- 


tribution  of.    105;    In  Wisconsin, 

116.  123.  126.  129.  130. 
Slave-trade.  106.  107. 
Smith.  Charles  A.,  of  Chicago.  140. 
Smith,  James,  a  prisoner  at  Fort 

Duquesne.  210. 
Smith.  Ilenrv.  elected  to  congress. 

244. 

I  Smith.  J.  B..  237. 
Smith,  John  Y..  opinion  of  Eleazer 
Williams,  176;  account  of  Smith. 
176.  177. 

Spanish  succession,  war  of,  13. 

Stalham.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robert 
Williams,  1.33;  her  death,  1.34. 

Stambaugh.  Samuel  C.  appointed 
Indian  agent  at  Green  Bay.  174; 
advises  Menominees  to  ignore 
treaty  with  New  York  Indians. 
174;  goes  with  Menominees  to 
Washington.  174;  Stambaugh 
treaty.  175;  appointment  as  In- 
dian agent  not  confirmed,  175. 

Stannard,  Capt.,  starts  for  Hudson 
Bay,  29. 

Starved  Rock.  51. 

Stein.  Mathias,  229.  2.30. 

Stevens  Point.  Poles  In.  246. 

Stewart.  Geo..  Jr..  cited.  15. 

Stickney,  Gardner  P.,  "Mrholns 
Perrot,"  1. 

Surling.  Sir  Thomas.  108. 

Stockbridge  Indians  visit  Detroit. 
167;  their  early  history.  167;  their 
reason  for  removal  to  the  west. 
168;  visit  Green  Bay.  168.  170;  re- 
move there.  170;  final  settlement. 
175. 

Stoddard.  John,  parentage.  131;  ap- 
pointed commissioner.  137;  his 
Journal,  138. 

Stoddard.  Solomon,  of  Northamp- 
ton. Mass..  134. 

Street.  J.  M..  127.  12S. 

Street.  Joseph.  127. 

Street.  Thomas.  126. 

Strong.  M.  M..  112. 

Sturgeon  Bay.  49. 

Sturgeon  Creek.  49. 

Suffrage,  given  to  foreigners.  22S; 
of  foriMgners  opposed  »>y  Whigs. 
22S.  231.  null  :  Whigs  In  favor  of 
nrgro.  2:51.  )i<itv. 

Suffrage,  lu  gro.  104. 
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Taensa,  Indians,  visited  by  Tonty, 
50. 

Talon,  Jean,  intendant  5;  quarrels 
with  Courcclle,  6;  alarmed  by 
English  at  Hudson  Bay,  30; 
causes  great  gathering  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  sends  Albanel  to 
Hudson  Bay.  30. 

Taliaferro,  Maj.  Lawrence,  105,  113. 

Tallmadge.  Gov.,  229. 

Tarbells  as  Canada  Indians,  146; 
and  chiefs,  159. 

Taylor,  "Bess,"  128. 

Taylor,  "Dick."  12S. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Zachary,  128. 

Taylor.  Zachary.  12S. 

Te-ho-ra-gwa-ne-gen.  Sto  Will- 
iams, Thomas,  143. 

Terry,  Frank  T.,  The  XhtnUjimx;  of 
the  Xorthicr.'^i.  59-73. 

Tetinchoua.  Miami  chief,  enter- 
tains Perrot.  5. 

Teufin,  Marie,  205. 

Texcatlipoca.  65. 

Thomas.  Cyrus,  69. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Phil..  125. 

Three  Rivers.  7;  Radisson  settles 
at,  IS;  Groseilliers  takes  furs  to, 
22.  note:  23.  2S. 

Tobacco  Nation.  Hurons  of  the,  23. 

Tobago,  West  Indies,  Radisson  at, 
31. 

Todd,  John.  1(»9.  110,  112. 

Todd,  Levi.  m. 

Todd.  Robert  S..  109. 

Toietakherontie,  J.  B.,  a  Canada 
Indian,  146. 

Toltecs,  63;  traditions  of,  64;  reli- 
gion of,  61;  connection  with 
mound  building.  69,  71. 

Tonty,  Henry  de,  37-57;  birth  of.  37; 
at  l^ibisso.  37;  confined  at  Me- 
tasse,  38;  engaged  by  La  Salle.  ."JS; 
left  in  command,  39:  builds  the 
Griffon,  40;  goes  in  advance  of  I..a 
Salle,  40;  at  Detroit,  40;  at  Macki- 
nac, 41;  agrees  with  La  Salle,  41; 
searches  for  deserters,  41;  reaches 
La  Salle's  camp.  42;  on  Illinois 
river,  42;  alliance  with  lllint)is.  43; 
left  in  command,  43;  di>serte<l  by 
thf  m«'n  at  Crevecoeur.  44;  ditli- 
culties  with  the  Illinois,  44;  meets 
the  Iroiiuois,  45;  wounded,  45;  un- 


dertakes peace  negotiations.  45; 
plans  of.  nearly  upset.  46;  called 
to  council  by  the  Iroquois.  46; 
driven  from  the  council.  47;  starts 
for  Green  Bay,  47:  misses  La 
Salle,  48;  on  Lake  Michigan.  48; 
reaches  Pottawattamie  village. 
49;  succored  by  two  Indians,  49; 
meets  La  Salh-.  49;  starts  in  ad- 
vance. 49;  reaches  Mississippi 
river,  49;  descends  the  river.  50; 
reaches  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  .50; 
signs  the  account  of  the  taking 
possession  of  Louisiana,  50;  starts 
to  inform  Count  Frontenac.  .5u; 
waylaid,  51;  reaches  Michilimack- 
inac,  51;  joined  by  La  Salle,  51; 
builds  Fort  St.  Louis.  51;  suc- 
ceeded by  de  Baugis,  51;  repulses 
the  Iroquois,  51;  again  in  com- 
mand, 52;  organizes  a  party  to 
meet  La  Salle,  .52;  hears  that  La 
Salle  has  landed.  52;  journeys 
down  the  river,  52;  leaves  letter 
with  the  Bayagoulas.  52;  leaves 

{     men  on  Arkansas  river.  .53:  joins 

'     Du  I..uth.  53;  under  Denonville.  53: 
deceived  by  Cavelier.  53;  starts  to 

!     n>scue     La     Salle's     party.  54; 

!     reaches  Red  river.  54:  starts  on 

'     the  return.  54;  hardships  endured. 
55;  spurious  account  of  life  of.  55: 
life  of.  at  the  Rock.  55;  petition 
of,  55;  at  Biloxi.  56;  goes  to  the 
Chickasaws,  57:  death  of.  57. 
Tonty.  Lorenzo.  37;  suggests  life  in- 
surance, 37. 
Toroso,  Roger.    Sec  Amursus. 
Treaties  of  Wisconsin  Indians  with 
Col.  John  Bowyer,  16S;  with  New 
York  Indians.  169.   170;    of  Butte 

\     des  Morts.  173;  Stambaugh  treaty. 

j  175. 

Treaty  of  Paris  (17ir>).  lOS. 
i  Trempeleau.  silo  of.  Perrot  at.  9; 
!     Perrofs  post  near.  11. 
j  Trinity  river,  52. 

I  Trowbridge.  Charles  C.  sent  to 
}  (Jreen  Hay  with  lOastern  In- 
J      diaiis,  169. 

j  Troxis   de.  at  llvulson  B.»y.  .3"J. 
Tuscarora  Indians  visit  Green  B;>y. 

I  i»;s. 

I  Two  Rivers.  Wis.,  KM:  Poles  In.  'Jll 
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Ty-ia-ya-kl,  or  Grand  Baptistc, 
pilot  of  Lachine  Rapids,  148;  his 
"Bourbonic"  features,  164. 

Utrecht,  treaty  of,  106,  107. 
Utica.  site  of,  42. 

Van  Deren,  D..  229. 

Vaudreuil,    capitulates    with  Gen. 

Amherst,  217. 
Vaudreuil,    governor,    friendly  to 

Perrot,  14;  111. 
Vera  Cruz,  64,  106. 
Verville,  Gautier  de.  210. 
Villeneuve,    Domitilde,    mother  of 

Langlade,  206;  Daniel,  206. 
Villiers,  Capt.  de,  murder  of,  207. 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  112,  126. 
Vinton.  Francis,  of  New  York,  152, 

IbS;  his  death,  194. 
Virginia,  103,  109,  112,  113,  120,  121,  130, 

131. 

Vivler,  Father,  108. 
Voudooism,  deaths  for,  109,  110. 

Walker,  George  H.,  235. 
Walker,  Isaac  T.,  229. 
Walk-in-the-water,  steamboat.  167, 
169. 

Warham,  Esther,  wife  of  Rev. 
Elcazer  Mather.  134;  wife  of  Solo- 
mon Stoddard  of  Northampton, 
Mass.,  134. 

Warham,  John,  of  Windsor,  Conn., 
134. 

Warrior,  the.  127. 
Washington  island.  41,  4S. 
Waukesha.  Wis.,  121. 
\»  eas.  Indians,  51. 
Welch,    Dr.,   of  Mansfield,  Conn,, 
154. 

Wendzeski.  \..  246. 

Whigs,  228;  opposed  to  suffrage  for 
foreigners,  228;  found  a  German 
campaign  paper,  233,  »f;/r;  230;  de- 
feated in  1848.  2.33;  defeated  in  1S52. 
23S;  German  Whig  club.  237;  Fred 
Horn  abandons  Whig  party,  229; 
J.  rritzlaff.  a  Whig,  229:  of  Wal- 
w«»rtli  and  Wauk«'sha.  231.  /lo/c;  of 
Milwaukee.  232.  noii\ 

White.  Andrew  D.,  193. 

Whittlesey's  Creek,  Wis.,  historic 
event  near.  20. 

White.  John.  225%.  229. 


Whitworth,  Richard,  projects  with 
Jonathan  Carver  an  expedition  t-o 
the  "River  of  the  West,"  89. 

Whittworth,  Miles,  narrative  of, 
214. 

Wight,  William  W.,  "EUazcr  Will- 
iams—His Forerunners,  Himself," 
133-203. 

Wild  rice.  Carver  notes  its  abund- 
ance in  Wisconsin,  79. 

Wiikins,  John,  bishop  of  Chester, 
142. 

William  IV.,  signs  act  of  emancipa- 
tion, 103. 

Williams.  Catherine,  139. 

Williams  College,  134,  193. 

Williams,  Deborah,  of  Roxbury. 
Mass.,  133. 

Williams,  Edward  Higginson,  birth 
and  history,  147;  interview  with 
Indians  at  Caughnawaga,  147; 
builds  memorial  at  Woodstock, 
Vermont,  155. 

Williams,  Eleazer.  of  Mansfield, 
Conn.,  138,  151.  152. 

Williams,  Eleazer,  his  Forerunners, 
Himself.  133-203;  portrait,  2U2;  ac- 
count of  his  grandfather,  140.  142. 
143;  account  of  his  father's  death. 
145;  where  born,  147,  149;  why  birth 
not  recorded  at  Caughnawaga. 
147,  149;  when  born.  147.  150:  ac- 
count of  his  birth,  148;  his  own  ac- 
count, how  received  at  Caughna- 
waga, 148;  consistent  accounts  of 
his  birth.  150;  true  date.  151;  true 
parentage.  151:  his  baptism,  152; 
his  childhood,  152;  his  scars.  152; 
goes  to  school  at  Longmeadow. 
153;  extracts  from  his  Joiirnuls, 
154,  155;  religious  feelings.  154; 
travels.  1.54;  at  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, 154;  as  "Count  de  Lorraine." 
155;  interested  in  F^piscopal 
thurch.  155;  approachcil  by 
Jesuits.  1.55:  alleges  payment  of 
his  expenses  by  French.  1.56:  (ho 
story  originated  with  him.  157; 
|)ushed  his  claim  to  dauphinship. 
157;  |>ubli(ations.  1.57.  15S.  hV).  177; 
defrauds  Caughnawagas.  158;  self- 
bestowed  titles.  15S;  woiMided.  159; 
pension  application.  1.59;  residence 
at  St.  Regis,  159;  confirmed  an 
Episcopalian.  IGO;  visit  to  Oneida 
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Castle,  160;  instructs  there,  160;  j 
Knowledge  of  Indian  tongue.  161; 
acquaintance  with  Albert  G.  Ellis,  | 
161;  his  knowledge  of  the  English,  | 
Greek,  Latin  and  French  Ian-  i 
guages,  162;  his  Journals.  162;  his 
reminiscences  of  childhood,  163; 
visited  by,  and  resemblance  to  his 
father,  163;  his  "Bourbonic"  fea- 
tures, 164;  origin  of  his  claim  to 
be  Louis  XVII.,  164;  his  personal 
appearance,  164;  his  "toeing  in," 
164;  his  betraying  ears,  164;  his 
portrait,  164;  his  dishonest  traits, 
165;  his  deceiving  authors,  165;  at- 
tempted fraud  upon  New  York 
state,  166;  as  an  Indianologist, 
166;  visits  Detroit,  167;  his  desire 
for  Indian  empire.  16S;  first  visit 
to  Green  Bay,  169;  treats  with 
Winnebagoes  and  Menominees  for 
lands  in  Wisconsin,  169;  treaty  not 
satisfactory  to  his  principals,  169; 
second  visit  to  Green  Bay,  170;  be- 
gins to  live  in  Wisconsin,  170;  his 
residence  at  Green  Bay,  170;  his 
promises  to  Menominees  about 
schools,  171;  his  marriage,  171,  172;. 
his  children  and  later  descend- 
ants, 172;  licensed,  to  perforn: 
marriages.  173;  ordained  deacon, 
173;  distrust  of  him  by  Indians 
and  by  Missionary  society.  173;  his 
hopes  for  Indian  empire  weaning, 
174;  confers  with  commissioners 
appointed  to  localize  cessions  to 
New  York  Indians.  174;  goes  with 
Menominees  to  "Washington.  174; 
end  of  his  scheme  of  Indian  em- 
pire, 175;  chaplain  of  Oneidas.  175; 
discredited  by  them.  175;  a  "dis- 
owned clergyman,"  176;  opinion 
by  Dr.  Hawks  and  John  Y. 
Smith,  176;  by  M.  L.  Martin,  177; 
visits  the  east  and  attends  cele- 
bration at  Oneida  Castle,  177;  at 
St.  Kegis,  learns  of  do  Joinville's 
proposed  western  ivip  and  meets 
him  at  Mackinaw,  17S;  the  Inter- 
view, 179-181;  is  s.iid  to  have  been 
called  I^ouis  XVII.  of  France  and 
rccjuested  to  abdicate,  179,  ISO; 
never  mentioned  alleged  royal  de- 
scent In  his  family,  IM ;  nor  to  his 
father,    nor    until    1S51    to  his 


mother,  1S2;  an  earlier  claim  to 
be  the  dauphin,  1S3;  did  not  be- 
lieve his  own  claims.  1S4;  his 
claims  inconsistent  with  his  con- 
duct and  admissions.  1S4;  his  sub- 
sequent attitude  towards  de  Join- 
ville,  185;  his  letter  to  de  Joinville. 
1S5;  original  documents,  boasted 
of  by  Williams,  always  missing 
when  called  for,  1S6;  his  Jonrn<tl«, 
how  formed,  186;  returns  to  St. 
Regis  to  live,  187;  meets  John  H. 
Hanson,  187;  assumes  airs  of  roy- 
alty, 187;  starts  upon  seeing  pic- 
tures of  Simon,  the  Temple  jailer, 
188;  writes  letters  under  false 
names,  1S9:  made  a  hero  of  Henry 
E.  Eastman's  romance,  1S9;  his 
connection  with  affidavits  as  to 
his  affiliation  made  by  his 
mother,  190;  proofs  as  to  his  affili- 
ation made  in  congress,  191;  his 
parentage  as  thus  proved.  191;  his 
poverty  in  later  years  and  his 
death,  192. 

Williams,  Elizabeth,  of  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  133;  her  death.  134. 

Williams,  Ephraim.  founder  of 
Williams  college,  134,  19:j. 

Williams.  Eunice,  cai^tured  at 
Deerlield,  135;  life  in  Canada.  i:37; 
marriage,  138;  visited  Albany  and 
New  England.  135>;  visited  Deer- 
field,  139;  letter  to  Stephen  Will- 
iams, 139;  her  death,  character 
and  influence,  139,  144:  children, 
139,  140;  as  to  name  of  her  grand- 
child, 151. 

Williams,  Freeman.  IIS.  119. 

AVilliams,  Ezekiel,  142. 

Williams.  Gov.,  of  \'ermont.  as  to 
age  of  Eleazer  Williams.  151. 

Williams,  Ignatius,  son  of  Thomas 
and  :\Iary  Ann.  150. 

Wilii.ams.  Jerusha,  killed  at  Deer- 
field.  135. 

Williams,  Jesse,  155. 

Williams,  Uev.  John,  of  Deorfteld, 
Mass.,  his  birth,  education,  mar- 
riage. 134;  rcflrvmrd  captive  rrlxm- 
iiKf  to  /Ann,  134.  136;  life  at  Deer- 
field,  135;  carried  to  Canada. 
135;  names  of  children  slain  and 
captur»'d.  1.35;  his  relrase,  136; 
death,  136;  appointed  a  comnils- 
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sioner,  137;  his  sermons  in  posses- 
sion of  Eleazer  Williams.  156,  173. 
Williams,  John,  of  Roxbury,  Mass., 
133. 

Williams,  John,  bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter. 142. 

Williams,  John,  killed  at  Deerfield, 
135. 

Williams,  John,  half-breed.  13S;  his 

death,  139. 
Williams,  John,  of  Green  Bay.  172. 
Williams,     Mary.      Hcc  Williams, 

Sarah. 

Williams,  Mary  Ann,  born  Rice, 
called  Konantewanteta.  -wife  of 
Thomas  ^^'illiams.  1-16;  her  mar- 
riage, death  and  children's  names, 
146,  147;  tells  of  birth  of  her  son 
Eleazer,  148;  her  affidavits  as  to 
his  birth,  149.  190;  her  first  knowl- 
edge that  Eleazer  claimed  not  to 
be  her  son,  1S2;  attention  directed 
to  her.  190;  evidence  before  Con- 
gress that  she  was  mother  of 
Eleazer  Williams.  191. 

Williams,  ]Mary  Hobart.  wife  of 
Eleazer  Williams,  171;  her  chil- 
dren, 172;  her  widowhood.  173;  her 
Journu\><,  17?.;  her  death.  173;  her 
baptism  in  New  York,  173. 

Williams,  Martha,  wife  of  Samuel 
Reynolds,  153. 

Williams,  Norman,  account  of.  155; 
describes  Eleazer  Williams,  155. 

Williams,  Robert,  of  Roxburj', 
Mass.,  birth  and  emigration  to 
New  England.  133;  signs  criticism 
of  Harvard  college.  134;  his  death, 
134. 

Williams,  Samuel,  of  Rutland,  Ver- 
mont. 144. 

Williams.  Samuel.  captured  at 
Deerfield,  135. 

Williams,  Samuel,  of  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  133,  134;  signs  criticism  of 
Harvard  college,  134;  his  mar- 
riage, career  and  d'\ith.  134. 

Williams,  Sarah,  child  of  Eunice 
Williams,  139;  her  husband.  140, 
143;  her  death.  143. 

Williams,  Thomas,  or  To-ho-ra- 
gwa-ne-gen.  inthienced  by  Eunice 


Williams.  139;  biography  of,  141; 
birtii  and  early  life  of.  143;  fought 
for  England  in  1777,  143;  a  hunter 
at  Lake  George,  144.  14S;  visits  Al- 
bany and  New  England.  144.  153; 
letter  from  Jefferson.  145;  fought 
against  England  in  1S13,  145;  delay 
of  government  to  reimburse.  145; 
death.  145;  marriage  and  names  of 
children,  146,  147;  naming  his  son 
Eleazer.  151;  his  estate,  157;  re- 
semblance to  Eleazer,  163;  never 
denied  that  Eleazer  was  his  son. 
182;  evidence  to  that  fact  before 
Congress,  191;  recompense  for  his 
losses  in  war  of  1812,  191. 

i  Williams,    Warham,    captured  at 

I     Deerfield,  135. 
Williams    (Wilyams),    Stephen,  of 

Great  Yarmouth.  Eng..  133. 
Williams.  Stephen.  of  Long- 
meadow,  captured  at  Deerfield, 
135;  visited  Albany,  i:3S;  death,  144. 
Williams.  Stephen  W.,  interview 
with  Eleazer  Williams.  140;  as  to 

i  latter's  age.  150;  and  color  of  skin. 
159;  as  to  hitter's  admissions  as 
to  his  ancestry  made  to  Stephen 
W.    -Williams.    185;    attacked  by 

j     John  H.  Hanson.  195. 

.  Wilmot,  Proviso.  126. 
Wilson.  James.  118. 

I  Wilson,  Woodrow,  131. 

I  Winkler,  Carl.  2.30. 

!  Winnebago  Indians,  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  6;  agricultural  operations. 

I     7'.>;  treat  with  New  York  Indians, 

i     109;  refuse  a  second  treaty.  170. 

I  Winston.  Richard.  109. 

j  Wisconsin.  Jean  Nicollet's  voyage 

I     to,  17;  Radisson  and  Groeseilliers 

I     in,  17.  19-22.  25-27,  41.  43,  7S,  103.  104. 

\     108.  113-131. 
Wisconsin  river.  1.  10.  12.  105.  117. 

I  Witchcraft,    deaths    for.    109.  110; 
statutes  against.  112. 
Wolfe.  James.  213.  215. 
Wolf  rivt-r.  l''ox  village  on.  3. 
Wunderly.  Dr..  2.32.  2.36. 
AVy.indot   l^antlu-r.  supjiiv'^ed  mur- 

1     der.M-  of  Jane  McCrca,  220. 
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